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AN OUTLINE NARRATIVE 


TRACING BRIEFLY THE CAUSES, CON- 
NECTIONS, AND CONSEQUENCES OF 

THE GREAT EVENTS 


(FROM THE FALL OF ROME TO THE EMPIRE OF CHARLEMAGNE) 


CHARLES F. HORNE 



UR modem civilization is built up on three 
great corner-stones, three inestimably valu- 
able heritages from the past. The Graeco- 
Roman civilization gave us our arts and our 
philosophies, the bases of intellectual power. 
The Hebrews bequeathed to us the religious 
idea, which has saved man from despair, 
has been the potent stimulus to two thousand years of endur- 
ance and hope. The Teutons gave us a healthy, sturdy, uncon- 
taminated physique, honest bodies and clean minds, the lack 
of which had made further progress impossible to the ancient 
world. 


This last is what made necessary the barbarian overthrow of 
Rome, if the world was still to advance. The slowly progressing 
knowledge of the arts and handicrafts which we have seen 
passed down from Egypt to Babylonia, to Persia, Greece, and 
Rome, had not been acquired without heavy loss. The system 
of slavery which allowed the few to think, while the many were 
constrained to toil as beasts, had eaten like a canker into the 
heart of society. The Roman world was repeating the oft-told 
tale of the past, and sinking into the lifeless formalism of which 
Egypt was the type. Man had become wise, but worthless. 

As though on purpose to prove to future generations how ut- 
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terly worthless, the Roman civilization was allowed to continue 
uninterrupted in one unneeded comer of its former domains. 
For over a thousand years the successors of Theodosius and of 
Constantine held unbroken sway in the capital which the latter 
had founded. They only succeeded in emphasizing how futile 
their culture had become. 

The entire ten centuries that followed the overthrow of Rome 
have long been spoken of as the “Dark Ages,” but, considering 
how infinitely darker those same ages must have become with- 
out the intervention of the Teutons, present criticism begins to 
protest against the term. All that was lost with the ancient 
world was something of intellectual keenness, something of ar- 
tistic culture, quickly regained when man was once more ripe for 
them. What the Teutons had to offer of infinitely greater worth, 
what they had developed in their cold, northern forests, was 
their sense of liberty and equality, their love of honesty, their 
respect for womankind. It is not too much to say that, without 
these, any higher progress was, and always will be, impossible. 

In short, the Roman and Grecian races had become impo- 
tent and decrepit. The high destiny of man lay not with them, 
but with the younger race, for whom all earlier civilizations had 
but prepared the way. 

Who were these Teutons? Rome knew them only vaguely 
as wild tribes dwelling in the gloom of the great forest wilder- 
ness. In reality they were but the vanguard of vast races of hu- 
man beings who through ages had been slowly populating all 
Eastern Europe and Northern Asia. Beyond the Teutons were 
other Aryans, the Slavs. Beyond these were vague non-Aryan 
races like the Huns, content to direct their careers of slaughter 
against one another, and only occasionally and for a moment 
flaring with red-fire beacons of ruin along the edge of the Aryan 
world. 

Some at least of the Teutonic tribes had grown partly civ- 
ilized. The Germans along the Rhine, and the Goths along the 
Danube, had been from the time of Augustus in more or less 
close contact with Rome. Germanicus had once subdued al- 
most the whole of Germany; later emperors had held tempora- 
rily the broad province of Dacia, beyond the Danube. The bar- 
barians were eagerly enhsted in the Roman army. During the 
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closing centuries of decadence they became its main support; 
they rose to high commands; there were even barbarian em- 
perors at last. The intermingling of the two worlds thus be- 
came extensive, and the Teutons learned much of Rome. The 
Goths whom Theodosius permitted to settle within its domin- 
ions were already partly Christian. 

THE PERIOD OF INVASION 

It was these same Goths who became the immediate cause 
of Romeos downfall. Theodosius had kept them in restraint; 
his feeble sons scarce even attempted it. The intruders found a 
famous leader in Alaric, and, after plundering most of the Gre- 
cian peninsula, they ravaged Italy, ending in 410 with the sack 
of Rome itself.^ 

This seems to us, perhaps, a greater event than it did to its 
own generation. The “Emperor of the West,’’ the degenerate 
son of Theodosius, was not within the city when it fell; and the 
story is told that, on hearing the news, he expressed relief, be- 
cause he had at first understood that the evil tidings referred to 
the death of a favorite hen named Rome. The tale emphasizes 
the disgrace of the famous capital; it had sunk to be but one 
city among many. Alaric’s Goths had been nominally an army 
belonging to the Emperor of the East; their invasion was re- 
garded as only one more civil war. 

Besides, the Roman world might yet have proved itself big 
enough to assimilate and engulf the entire mass of this already 
half-civilized people. Its name was still a spell on them. Ataulf, 
the successor of Alaric, was proud to accept a Roman title and 
become a defender of the Empire. He marched his followers into 
Gaul under a commission to chastise the “barbarians” who 
were desolating it. 

These later comers were the instruments of that more over- 
whelming destruction for which the Goths had but prepared 
the way. To resist Alaric, the Roman legions had been with- 
drawn from all the western frontiers, and thus more distant and 
far more savage tribes of the Teutons beheld the glittering em- 
pire unprotected, its pathways most alluringly left open. They 
began streaming across the undefended Rhine and Danube. 

* See Visigoths Pillage Rome, page i. 
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Their bands were often small and feeble, such as earlier emper- 
ors would have turned back with ease; but now all this fascinat- 
ing world of wealth, so dimly known and doubtless fiercely 
coveted, lay helpless, open to their plundering. The Vandals rav- 
aged Gaul and Spain, and, being defeated by the Goths, passed 
on into Africa. The Saxons and Angles penetrated England * 
and fought there for centuries against the desperate Britons, 
whom the Roman legions had perforce abandoned to their fate. 
The Franks and Burgundians plundered Gaul. 

Fortunately the invading tribes were on the whole a kindly 
race. When they joyously whirled their huge battle-axes against 
iron helmets, smashing down through bone and brain beneath, 
their delight was not in the scream of the unlucky wretch within, 
but in their own vigorous sweep of muscle, in the conscious 
power of the blow. Fierce they were, but not coldly cruel like 
the ancients. The condition of the lower classes certainly be- 
came no worse for their invasion; it probably improved. Much 
the , new-comers undoubtedly destroyed in pure wantonness. 
But there was much more that they admired, half understood, 
and sought to save. 

Behind them, however, came a conqueror of far more terri- 
ble mood. We have seen that when the Goths first entered Ro- 
man territory they were driven on by a vast migration of the 
Asiatic Huns. These wild and hideous tribes then spent half a 
century roaming through central Europe, ere they were gath- 
ered into one huge body by their great chief, Attila, and in their 
turn approached the shattered regions of the Mediterranean.^ 
Their invasion, if we are to trust the tales of their enemies, from 
whom alone we know of them, was incalculably more destruc- 
tive than all those of the Teutons combined. The Huns de- 
lighted in suffering; they slew for the sake of slaughter. Where 
they passed they left naught but an empty desert, burned and 
blackened and devoid of life. 

Crossing the Danube, they ravaged the Roman Empire of 
the East almost without opposition. Only the impregnable walls 
of Constantinople resisted the destruction. A few years later the 
savage horde appeared upon the Rhine, and in enormous num- 

* See The English Conquest of Britain, page 55. 

* See Huns Invade the Eastern Roman Empire, page 28. 
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bers penetrated Gaul No people had yet understood them, 
none had even checked their career. The white races seemed 
helpless against this ‘‘yellow peril,” this “Scourge of God,” as 
Attila was called. 

Goths and Romans and all the varied tribes which were ran- 
ging in perturbed whirl through unhappy Gaul laid aside their 
lesser enmities and met in common cause against this terrible in- 
vader. The battle of Ch^ons, 451,^ was the most tremendous 
struggle in which Turanian was ever matched against Aryan, the 
one huge bid of the stagnant, unprogressive races, for earth’s 
mastery. 

Old chronicles rise into poetry at thought of that immeasur- 
able battle. They figure the slain by hundred thousands; they 
describe the souls of the dead as rising above the bodies and con- 
tinuing their furious struggle in the air. Attila was checked and 
drew back. Defeated we can scarce call him, for only a year or 
so later we find him ravaging Italy. Fugitives fleeing before 
him to the marshes lay the first stones of Venice.^ Leo, the great 
Pope, pleads with him for Rome. His forces, however, are ob- 
viously weaker than they were. He retreats; and after his 
death his irresponsible followers disappear forever in the wil- 
derness. 


THE PERIOD OF SETTLEMENT 

Toward the close of this tumultuous fifth century, the vari- 
ous Teutonic tribes show distinct tendencies toward settling 
down and forming kingdoms amid the various lands they have 
overrun. The Vandals build a state in Africa, and from the old 
site of Carthage send their ships to the second sack of Rome. 
The Visigoths form a Spanish kingdom, which lasts over two 
hundred years. The Ostrogoths construct an empire in Italy 
(493“S54)> and, under the wise rule of their chieftain Theodoric, 
men joyfully proclaim that peace and happiness and prosperity 
have returned to earth. Most important of all in its bearing 
upon later history, the Franks under Clovis begin the building of 
France.® 

* See Attila Invades Western Europe y page 72. 

® See Foundation of Venice y page 95. 

^ See Clovis Founds the Kingdom of the Franks y page 113. 
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Encouraged by these milder days, the Roman emperors of 
Constantinople attempt to reclaim their old domain. The reign 
of Justinian begins (527-565), and his great general Belisarius 
temporarily wins back for him both Africa and Italy. This was 
a comparatively unimportant detail, a mere momentary rever- 
sal of the historic tide. Justinian did for the future a far more 
noted service. 

If there was one subject which Roman oflScials had learned 
thoroughly through their many generations of rule, it was the 
set of principles by which judges must be guided in their en- 
deavor to do justice. Long practical experience of administra- 
tion made the Romans the great law-givers of antiquity. And 
now Justinian set his lawyers to work to gather into a single 
code, or “digest,” all the scattered and elaborate rules and deci- 
sions which had place in their gigantic system.* 

It is this Code of Justinian which, handed down through the 
ages, stands as the basis of much of our law to-day. It shapes 
our social world, it governs the fundamental relations between 
man and man. There are not wanting those who believe its 
principles are wrong, who aver that man’s true attitude toward 
his fellows should be wholly different from its present artificial 
pose. But whether for better or for worse we live to-day by Ro- 
man law. 

This law the Teutons were slowly absorbing. They accepted 
the general structure of the world into which they had thrust 
themselves; they continued its style of building and many of its 
rougher arts; they even adopted its language, though in such 
confused and awkward fashion that Italy, France, and Spain 
grew each to have a dialect of its own. And most important of 
all, they accepted the religion, the Christian religion of Rome. 
Missionaries venture forth again. Augustine preaches in Eng- 
land.* Boniface penetrates the German wilds. 

It must not be supposed that the moment a Teuton accepted 
baptism he became filled with a pure Christian spirit of meekness 
and of love. On the contrary, he probably remained much the 
same drunken, roistering heathen as before. But he was brought 
in contact with noble examples in the lives of some of the Chris- 

^ See Publication of the Justinian Code^ page 138. 

* See Augustine's Missionary Work in England, page 182. 
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tian bishops around him; great truths began to touch his mo- 
bile nature; he was impressed, softened; he began to think and 
feel. 

Given a couple of centuries of this, we really begin to see some 
very encouraging results. We realize that for once we are being 
allowed to study a civilization in its earlier stages, to be present 
almost at its birth, to watch the methods of the Master-builder 
in the making of a race. Gazing at similar developments in the 
days of Eygpt and Babylon, we guessed vaguely that they must 
have been of slowest growth. Here at last one takes place under 
our eyes, and it does not need so many ages after all. There is 
no study more fascinating than to trace the slow changes stamp- 
ing themselves ineradicably upon the Teutonic mind and soul 
during these misty far-off centuries of turmoil. 

On the whole, of course, the sixth, seventh, and even the 
eighth centuries form a period of strife. The Teutons had spent 
too many ages warring against one another in petty strife to aban- 
don the pleasure in a single generation. Men fought because they 
liked fighting, much as they play football to-day. Then, too, 
there came another great outburst of Semite religious enthusi- 
asm. Mahomet* started the Arabs on their remarkable career 
of conquest. 

THE MAHOMETAN OUTBURST 

Mahomet himself died (632) before he had fully established 
his influence even over Arabia: his successors had practically to 
reconquer it. Yet within five years of his death the Arabs had 
mastered Syria.^ They spread like some sudden, unexpected, 
immeasurable whirlwind. Ancient Persia went down before 
them. By 640 they had trampled Egypt under foot, and de- 
stroyed the celebrated Alexandrian library.® They swept over all 
Africa, completely obliterating every trace of Vandal or of Ro- 
man. Their dominion reached farther east than that of Alexan- 
der. They wrested most of its Asiatic possessions from the pre- 
tentious Empire at Constantinople, and reduced that exhausted 
State to a condition of weakness from which it never arose. 
Then, passing on through their African possessions, they entered 

’ See The Hegira^ page 198. 

^ See The Saracen Conquest of Syria, page 247. 

* See Saracens Conquer Egypt, page 278, 
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Spain and overthrew the kingdom of the Visigoths.' It was a 
storm whose end no man could measure, whose coming none 
could have foreseen. And then, just a century after Mahom- 
et’s death, the Arabs, pressing on through Spain, encountered 
the Franks on the plains of France. 

A thousand years had passed since Semitic Carthage had 
fallen before Aryan Rome. Now once again the Semites, far more 
dangerous because in the full tide of the religious frenzy of their 
race, threatened to engulf the Aryan world. They were repulsed 
by the still sturdy Franks under their great leader, Charles Mar- 
tel, at Tours. The battle of Tours® was only less momentous to 
the human race than that of ChMons. What the Arab domina- 
tion of Europe would have meant we can partly guess by looking 
at the lax and lawless states of Northern Africa to-day. These 
fair lands, under both Roman and Vandal, had long been shar- 
ing the lot of Aryan Europe; they seemed destined to follow in 
its growth and fortune. But the Arab conquest restored them to 
Semitism, made Asia the seat from which they were to have their 
training, attached them to the chariot of sloth instead of that of 
effort. What they are to-day, all Europe might have been. 

Yet with the picture of these fifth and sixth and seventh cen- 
turies of battle full before us, we are not tempted to glory over- 
much even in such victories as Tours and Chilons. We see war 
for what it has ever been — the curse of man, the hugest hinder- 
ance to our civilization. While men fight they have small time 
for thought or art or any soft or kindly sentiment. The surviv- 
ors may with good luck develop into a stronger breed; they are 
inevitably more brutal. 

We thus begin to recognize just how necessary for human 
progress was the work Rome had been engaged in. By holding 
the world at peace, she had given humankind at least the oppor- 
tunity to grow. The moment her restraining hand was shaken 
off, war sprang up everywhere. Not only do we find the inher- 
itors of her territory fighting among themselves, they are exposed 
to the savagery of Attila, the fury of the Arabs. New bands of 
more distant Teutons come, ever pushing in amid their half- 
settled brethren, overthrowing them in turn. The Lombards 

' See Saracens in Spain ^ page 301. 

* See Battle of Tours^ page 313. 
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capture Northern Italy, only Venice remaining safe amid her 
marshes/ The East-Franks — that is, the semi-barbarians still 
remaining in the wilderness — master the more cultured West- 
Franks, who hold Gaul. No sooner does civilization start up 
than it is trodden on. 

THE EMPIRE OF CHARLEMAGNE 

At length there arose among the Franks a series of stalwart 
rulers, keen-eyed, penetrating somewhat at least into the mean- 
ing of their world, determined to have peace if they must fight 
for it. Charles Martel was one of these. Then came his son 
P^pin,^ who held out his hand to the bishops of Rome, acknowl- 
edged their vast civilizing influence, saved them from the Lom- 
bards, and joined church and state once more in harmony. After 
Pdpin came his son, Charlemagne, whose reign marks an epoch 
of the world. The peace his fathers had striven for, he won at 
last, though only, as they had done, by constant fighting. He 
attacked the Arabs and reduced them to permanent feebleness 
in Spain. He turned backward the Teutonic movement, march- 
ing his Franks into the German forests, and in campaign after 
campaign defeating the wild tribes that still remained there. 
The strongest of them, the Saxons, accepted an enforced Chris- 
tianity. Even the vague races beyond the German borders were 
so harried, so weakened, that they ceased to be a serious men- 
ace. 

Charlemagne * had thus in very truth created a new empire. 
He had established at least one central spot, so hedged round by 
border dependencies that no later wave of barbarians ever quite 
succeeded in submerging it. The bones of the great Emperor, in 
their cathedral sepulchre at Aix, have never been disturbed by 
an unfriendly hand. Paris submitted to no new conquest until 
over a thousand years later, when the nineteenth century had 
stolen the barbarity from war. It was then no more than a just 
acknowledgment of Charlemagne’s work when, on Christmas 
Day of the year 800, as he rose from kneeling at the cathedral 
altar in Rome, he was crowned by the Pope whom he had de- 

* See Evolution of the Dogeship in Venice^ page 292. 

® See Founding of the Carlovingian Dynasty^ page 324. 

’/See Career of Charlemagne^ page 334. 
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fended, and hailed by an enthusiastic people as lord of a re-cre- 
ated ‘‘Holy Roman Empire.’’ 

In England, also, the centuries of warfare among the Britons 
and the various antagonistic Teutonic tribes seemed drawing to 
an end. Egbert established the “ heptarchy” that is, became 
overlord of all the lesser kings. Truly for a moment civilization 
seemed refetablished. The arts returned to prominence. Eng- 
land could send so noteworthy a scholar as Alcuin to the aid 
of the great Emperor. Charlemagne encouraged learning; Al- 
cuin established schools. Once more men sowed and reaped in 
security. The “Roman peace” seemed come again. 

* See Egbert Becomes King of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy y page 372. 


[TOR THE NEXT SECTION OF THIS GENERAL SURVEY SEE VOLUME V.] 
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A.D. 410 

EDWARD GIBBON 

Of the two great historical divisions of the Gothic race the Visigoths or 
West Goths were admitted into the Roman Empire in a.d. 376, when they 
Sought protection from the pursuing Huns, and were transported across 
the Danube to the Moesian shore. The story of their gradual progress 
in civilization and growth in military power, which at last enabled them 
to descend with overwhelming force upon Rome itself, forms one of the 
romances of history. 

From their first reception into Lower Moesia the Visigoths were sub- 
jected to the most contemptuous and oppressive treatment by the Ro- 
mans who had admitted them into their domains. At last the outraged 
colonists were provoked to revolt, and a stubborn war ensued, which was 
ended at Adrianople, August 9, a.d. 378, by the defeat of the emperor 
Valens and the destruction of his army, two-thirds of his soldiers perish- 
ing with Valens himself, whose body was never found. 

In 382 a treaty was made which restored peace to the Eastern Em- 
pire, the Visigoths nominally owning the sovereignty of Rome, but living 
in virtual independence. They continued to increase in numbers and in 
power, and in a.d. 395, under Alaric, their King, they invaded Greece, 
but were compelled by Stilicho, in 397, to retire into Epirus. Stilicho 
was the commander- in-chief of the Roman army, and the guardian of the 
young emperor Honorius. Alaric soon afterward became commander- 
in-chief of the Roman forces in Eastern lUyricum and held that office for 
four years. During that time he remained quiet, arming and drilling his 
followers, and waiting for the opportunity to make a bold stroke for 
a wider and more secure dominion. 

In the autumn of a.d. 400, while Stilicho was campaigning in Gaul, 
Alaric made his first invasion of Italy, and for more than a year he 
ranged at will over the northern part of the peninsula. Rome was made 
ready for defence, and Honorius, the weak Emperor of the Western Em- 
pire, prepared for flight into Gaul; but on March 19th of the year 402, 
Stilicho surprised the camp of Alaric, near Pollentia, while most of his 
followers were at worship, and after a desperate battle they were beaten. 
Alaric made a safe retreat, and soon afterward crossed the Po, intending 
to march against Rome, but desertions from his ranks caused him to 
abandon that purpose. In 403 he was overtaken and again defeated by 
Stilicho at Verona, Alanc himself barely escaping capture. Stilicho. 

E., VOL. IV.— j. 
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however, permitted him — some historians say, bribed him— to withdraw 
to lUyricum, and he was made prefect of Western Illyricum by Honorius. 
Such is the prelude, followed in history by the amazing exploits of 
Alaric’s second invasion of Italy, 

His troops having revolted at Pavia, Stilicho fled to Ravenna, where 
the ungrateful Emperor had him put to death August 23, 408. In October 
of that year Alaric crossed the Alps, advancing without resistance until 
he reached Ravenna ; after threatening Ravenna he marched upon Rome 
and began the preparations that ended in the sack of the city. 

^HE incapacity of a weak and distracted government may 
often assume the appearance, and produce the effects, of 
a treasonable correspondence with the public enemy. If Alaric 
himself had been introduced into the council of Ravenna, he 
would probably have ad\nsed the same measures which were 
actually pursued by the ministers of Honorius. The King of the 
Goths would have conspired, perhaps with some reluctance, to 
destroy the formidable adversary, by whose arms, in Italy as well 
as in Greece, he had been twice overthrown. Their active and 
interested hatred laboriously accomplished the disgrace and ruin 
of the great Stilicho. The valor of Sarus, his fame in arms, and 
his personal, or hereditary, influence over the confederate Bar- 
barians, could recommend him only to the friends of their 
country, who despised, or detested, the worthless characters 
of Turpilio, Varanes, and Vigilantius. By the pressing instances 
of the new favorites, these generals, unworthy as they had shown 
themselves of the names of soldiers, were promoted to the 
command of the cavalry, of the infantry^, and of the domestic 
troops. The Gothic prince would have subscribed with pleas- 
ure the edict which the fanaticism of Olympius dictated to 
the simple and devout Emperor. 

Honorius excluded all persons who were adverse to the 
Cathohc Church from holding any office in the State; obsti- 
nately rejected the service of all those who dissented from his 
religion; and rashly disqualified many of his bravest and most 
skilful officers who adhered to the pagan worship or who had 
imbibed the opinions of Arianism. These measures, so ad- 
vantageous to an enemy, Alaric would have approved, and 
might perhaps have suggested; but it may seem doubtful 
whether the Barbarian would have promoted his interest at the 
expense of the inhuman and absurd cruelty which was perpe- 
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trated by the direction, or at least with the connivance, of the 
imperial ministers. The foreign auxiliaries who had been 
attached to the person of Stilicho lamented his death; but the 
desire of revenge was checked by a natural apprehension for 
the safety of their wives and children, who were detained as 
hostages in the strong cities of Italy, where they had likewise 
deposited their most valuable effects. 

At the same hour, and as if by a common signal, the cities 
of Italy were polluted by the same horrid scenes of universal 
massacre and pillage which involved in promiscuous destruc- 
tion the families and fortunes of the Barbarians. Exasperated 
by such an injury, which might have awakened the tamest and 
most servile spirit, they cast a look of indignation and hope 
toward the camp of Alaric, and unanimously swore to pursue, 
with just and implacable war, the perfidious nation that had so 
basely violated the laws of hospitality. By the imprudent con- 
duct of the ministers of Honorius the republic lost the assistance, 
and deserved the enmity, of thirty thousand of her bravest sol- 
diers; and the weight of that formidable army, which alone 
might have determined the event of the war, was transferred 
from the scale of the Romans into that of the Goths. 

In the arts of negotiation, as well as in those of war, the 
Gothic King maintained his superior ascendant over an enemy, 
whose seeming changes proceeded from the total want of coun- 
sel and design. From his camp, on the confines of Italy, Alaric 
attentively observed the revolutions of the palace, watched the 
progress of faction and discontent, disguised the hostile aspect 
of a Barbarian invader, and assumed the more popular appear- 
ance of the friend and ally of the great Stilicho; to whose \dr- 
tues, when they were no longer formidable, he could pay a just 
tribute of sincere praise and regret. 

The pressing invitation of the malcontents, who urged the 
King of the Goths to invade Italy, was enforced by a lively 
sense of his personal injuries; and he might speciously com- 
plain that the Imperial ministers still delayed and eluded the 
payment of the four thousand pounds of gold which had been 
granted by the Roman senate, either to reward his services or 
to appease his fury. His decent firmness was supported by an 
artful moderation, which contributed to the success of his de- 
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signs. He required a fair and reasonable satisfaction; but he 
gave the strongest assurances that, as soon as he had obtained 
it, he would immediately retire. He refused to trust the faith 
of the Romans, unless Aetius and Jason, the sons of two great 
oflScers of state, were sent as hostages to his camp ; but he offered 
to deliver, in exchange, several of the noblest youths of the 
Gothic nation. The modesty of Alaric was interpreted, by 
the ministers of Ravenna, as a sure evidence of his weakness 
and fear. They disdained either to negotiate a treaty or to 
assemble an army; and with a rash confidence, derived only 
from their ignorance of the extreme danger, irretrievably wasted 
the decisive moments of peace and war. While they expected, 
in sullen silence, that the Barbarians should evacuate the 
confines of Italy, Alaric, with bold and rapid marches, passed 
the Alps and the Po; hastily pillaged the cities of Aquileia, 
Altinum, Concordia, and Cremona, which yielded to his arms; 
increased his forces by the accession of thirty thousand auxil- 
iaries; and, without meeting a single enemy in the field, ad- 
vanced as far as the edge of the morass which protected the 
impregnable residence of the Emperor of the West. 

Instead of attempting the hopeless siege of Ravenna, the 
prudent leader of the Goths proceeded to Rimini, stretched his 
ravages along the sea-coast of the Adriatic, and meditated the 
conquest of the ancient mistress of the world. An Italian 
hermit, whose zeal and sanctity were respected by the Barba- 
rians themselves, encountered the victorious monarch, and 
boldly denounced the indignation of heaven against the oppres- 
sors of the earth; but the saint himself was confounded by the 
solemn asseveration of Alaric, that he felt a secret and preter- 
natural impulse, which directed, and even compelled, his march 
to the gates of Rome. He felt that his genius and his fortune 
were equal to the most arduous enterprises; and the enthusiasm 
which he communicated to the Goths insensibly removed the 
popular, and almost superstitious, reverence of the nations for 
the majesty of the Roman name. His troops, animated by the 
hopes of spoil, followed the course of the Flaminian way, occu- 
pied the unguarded passes of the Apennine, descended into the 
rich plains of Umbria; and, as they lay encamped on the banks 
of the Clitmnnus, might wantonly slaughter and devour the 
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milk-white oxen, which had been so long reserved for the use of 
Roman triumphs. A lofty situation, and a seasonable tem- 
pest of thunder and lightning, preserved the little city of Nami; 
but the King of the Goths, despising the ignoble prey, still 
advanced with unabated vigor; and after he had passed through 
the stately arches, adorned with the spoils of Barbaric victories, 
he pitched his camp under the walls of Rome. 

By a skilful disposition of his numerous forces, who impa- 
tiently watched the moment of an assault, Alaric encompassed 
the walls, commanded the twelve principal gates, intercepted 
all communication with the adjacent country, and vigilantly 
guarded the navigation of the Tiber, from which the Romans 
derived the surest and most plentiful supply of provisions. The 
first emotions of the nobles and of the people were those of 
surprise and indignation that a vile Barbarian should dare to 
insult the capital of the world; but their arrogance was soon 
humbled by misfortune; and their unmanly rage, instead of 
being directed against an enemy in arms, was meanly exercised 
on a defenceless and innocent victim. Perhaps in the person 
of Serena, the Romans might have respected the niece of Theo- 
dosius, the aunt, nay, even the adoptive mother, of the reigning 
Emperor; but they abhorred the widow of Stilicho; and they 
listened with credulous passion to the tale of calumny, which 
accused her of maintaining a secret and criminal correspondence 
with the Gothic invader. Actuated or overawed by the same 
popular frenzy, the senate, without requiring any evidence of 
her guilt, pronounced the sentence of her death. Serena was 
ignominiously strangled; and the infatuated multitude were 
astonished to find that this cruel act of injustice did not imme- 
diately produce the retreat of the Barbarians and the deliver- 
ance of the city. 

That unfortunate city gradually experienced the distress of 
scarcity, and at length the horrid calamities of famine. The 
daily allowance of three pounds of bread was reduced to one- 
half, to one- third, to nothing; and the price of com still con- 
tinued to rise in a rapid and extravagant proportion. The 
poorer citizens, who were unable to purchase the necessaries of 
life, solicited the precarious charity of the rich; and for a while 
the public misery was alleviated by the humanity of Lseta, the 
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widow of the emperor Gratian, who had fixed her residence at 
Rome, and consecrated to the use of the indigent the princely 
revenue which she annually received from the grateful succes- 
sors of her husband- But these private and temporary dona- 
tives were insufficient to appease the hunger of a numerous 
people; and the progress of famine invaded the marble palaces 
of the senators themselves. The persons of both sexes, who 
had been educated in the enjoyment of ease and luxury, dis- 
covered how little is requisite to supply the demands of nature, 
and lavished their unavailing treasures of gold and silver to 
obtain the coarse and scanty sustenance which they would for- 
merly have rejected with disdain. The food the most repugnant 
to sense or imagination, the aliments the most unwholesome 
and pernicious to the constitution, were eagerly devoured, and 
fiercely disputed, by the rage of hunger. A dark suspicion was 
entertained that some desperate wretches fed on the bodies of 
their fellow-creatures, whom they had secretly murdered; and 
even mothers — such was the horrid conflict of the two most 
powerful instincts implanted by nature in the human breast — 
even mothers are said to have tasted the flesh of their slaughtered 
infants! 

Many thousands of the inhabitants of Rome expired in their 
houses or in the streets for want of sustenance; and as the 
public sepulchres without the walls were in the power of the 
enemy, the stench which arose from so many putrid and un- 
buried carcasses infected the air; and the miseries of famine 
were succeeded and aggravated by the contagion of a pestilen- 
tial disease. The assurances of speedy and effectual relief, 
which were repeatedly transmiUed from the court of Ravenna, 
supported for some time the fainting resolution of the Romans, 
till at length the despair of any human aid tempted them to 
accept the offers of a preternatural deliverance. Pompeianus, 
prefect of the city, had been persuaded, by the art or fanaticism 
of some Tuscan diviners, that, by the mysterious force of spells 
and sacrifices, they could extract the lightning from the clouds, 
and point those celestial fires against the camp of the Bar- 
barians. The important secret was communicated to Innocent, 
the Bishop of Rome; and the successor of St. Peter is accused, 
perhaps with foundation, of preferring the safety of the repub- 
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lie to the rigid severity of the Christian worship. But when the 
question was agitated in the senate; when it was proposed, as 
an essential condition, that those sacrifices should be per- 
formed in the Capitol, by the authority, and in the presence, 
of the magistrates, the majority of that respectable assembly, 
apprehensive either of the divine or of the Imperial displeasure, 
refused to join in an act which appeared almost equivalent to 
the public restoration of paganism. 

The last resource of the Romans was in the clemency, or 
at least in the moderation, of the King of the Goths. The 
senate, who in this emergency assumed the supreme powers 
of government, appointed two ambassadors to negotiate with 
the enemy. This important trust was delegated to Basilius, 
a senator of Spanish extraction, and already conspicuous in 
the administration of provinces; and to John, the first tribune 
of the notaries, who was peculiarly qualified by his dexterity in 
business, as well as by his former intimacy with the Gothic 
prince. When they were introduced into his presence, they 
declared, perhaps in a more lofty style than became their 
abject condition, that the Romans were resolved to maintain 
their dignity, either in peace or war; and that, if Alaric refused 
them a fair and honorable capitulation, he might sound his 
trumpets, and prepare to give battle to an innumerable people, 
exercised in arms, and animated by despair. ^‘The thicker the 
hay, the easier it is mowed,” was the concise reply of the Bar- 
barian; and this rustic metaphor was accompanied by a loud 
and insulting laugh, expressive of his contempt for the menaces 
of an unwarlike populace, enervated by luxury before they were 
emaciated by famine. He then condescended to fix the ransom 
which he would accept as the price of his retreat from the walls 
of Rome : all the gold and silver in the city, whether it were the 
property of the State or of individuals; all the rich and precious 
movables; and all the slaves who could prove their title to the 
name of Barbarians, The ministers of the senate presumed to 
ask, in a modest and suppliant tone, If such, O king, are your 
demands, what do you intend to leave us?” 

Your lives replied the haughty conqueror. 

They trembled and retired. Yet, before they retired, a 
short suspension of arms was granted, which allowed some time 
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for a more temperate negotiation. The stem features of Alaric 
were insensibly relaxed; he abated much of the rigor of his 
terms; and at length consented to raise the siege on the imme- 
diate payment of five thousand pounds of gold, of thirty thou- 
sand pounds of silver, of four thousand robes of silk, of three 
thousand pieces of fine scarlet cloth, and of three thousand 
pounds weight of pepper. But the public treasury was ex- 
hausted; the annual rents of the great estates in Italy and the 
provinces were intercepted by the calamities of war; the gold 
and gems had been exchanged, during the famine, for the vilest 
sustenance; the hoards of secret wealth were still concealed by 
the obstinacy of avarice; and some remains of consecrated 
spoils afforded the only resource that could avert the impending 
ruin of the city. 

As soon as the Romans had satisfied the rapacious demands 
of Alaric, they were restored, in some measure, to the enjoyment 
of peace and plenty. Several of the gates were cautiously 
opened; the importation of provisions from the river and the 
adjacent country was no longer obstructed by the Goths; the 
citizens resorted in crowds to the free market, which was held 
during three days in the suburbs; and while the merchants 
who undertook this gainful trade made a considerable profit, 
the future subsistence of the city was secured by the ample 
magazines which were deposited in the public and private 
granaries. 

A more regular discipline than could have been expected 
was maintained in the camp of Alaric; and the wise Barbarian 
justified his regard for the faith of treaties by the just severity 
with which he chastised a party of licentious Goths who had 
insulted some Roman citizens on the road to Ostia. His army, 
enriched by the contributions of the capital, slowly advanced 
into the fair and fruitful pro\ince of Tuscany, where he pro- 
posed to establish his winter quarters; and the Gothic standard 
became the refuge of forty thousand Barbarian slaves, who had 
broken their chains, and aspired, under the command of their 
great deliverer, to revenge the injuries and the disgrace of their 
cruel servitude. About the same time he received a more 
honorable reinforcement of Goths and Huns, whom Adolphus, 
the brother of his wife, had conducted, at his pressing invitation, 
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from the banks of the Danube to those of the Tiber; and who 
had cut their way, with some diflSculty and loss, through the 
superior numbers of the Imperial troops. A victorious leader, 
who united the daring spirit of a Barbarian with the art and dis- 
cipline of a Roman general, was at the head of a hundred 
thousand fighting men; and Italy pronounced, with terror and 
respect, the formidable name of Alaric. 

At the distance of fourteen centuries, we may be satisfied 
with relating the military exploits of the conquerors of Rome, 
without presuming to investigate the motives of their political 
conduct. 

In the midst of his apparent prosperity, Alaric was con- 
scious, perhaps, of some secret weakness, some internal defect; 
or 'perhaps the moderation which he displayed was intended 
only to deceive and disarm the easy credulity of the ministers 
of Honorius. The King of the Goths repeatedly declared that 
it was his desire to be considered as the friend of peace and of 
the Romans. Three senators, at his earnest request, were sent 
ambassadors to the court of Ravenna, to solicit the exchange of 
hostages and the conclusion of the treaty; and the proposals, 
which he more clearly expressed during the course of the nego- 
tiations, could only inspire a doubt of his sincerity as they 
might seem inadequate to the state of his fortune. The Bar- 
barian still aspired to the rank of master-general of the armies 
of the West; he stipulated an annual subsidy of com and money; 
and he chose the provinces of Dalmatia, Noricum, and Venetia 
for the seat of his new kingdom, which would have commanded 
the important communication between Italy and the Danube. 
If these modest terms should be rejected, Alaric showed a dis- 
position to relinquish his pecuniary demands, and even to con- 
tent himself with the possession of Noricum; an exhausted 
and impoverished country perpetually exposed to the inroads 
of the Barbarians of Germany, 

But the hopes of peace were disappointed by the weak 
obstinacy, or interested views, of the minister Olympius. With- 
out listening to the salutary remonstrances of the senate, he 
dismissed their ambassadors under the conduct of a military 
escort, too numerous for a retinue of honor and too feeble for 
an army of defence. Six thousand Dalmatians, the flower of 
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the Imperial legions, were ordered to march from Ravenna to 
Rome, through an open country which was occupied by the 
formidable myriads of the Barbarians. These brave legion- 
aries, encompassed and betrayed, fell a sacrifice to ministerial 
folly; their general, Valens, with a hundred soldiers, escaped 
from the field of battle; and one of the ambassadors, who 
could no longer claim the protection of the law of nations, was 
obliged to purchase his freedom with a ransom of thirty thou- 
sand pieces of gold. Yet Alaric, instead of resenting this act 
of impotent hostility, immediately renewed his proposals of 
peace; and the second embassy of the Roman senate, which 
derived weight and dignity from the presence of Innocent, 
bishop of the city, was guarded from the dangers of the road by 
a detachment of Gothic soldiers. 

01}Tnpius might have continued to insult the just resent- 
ment of a people who loudly accused him as the author of the 
public calamities; but his power was undermined by the secret 
intrigues of the palace. The favorite eunuchs transferred the 
government of Honorius, and the Empire, to Jovius, the prae- 
torian prefect; an unworthy serv'ant, who did not atone, by the 
merit of personal attachment, for the errors and misfortunes of 
his administration. The exile, or escape, of the guilty Olym- 
pius, resen’ed him for more \ncissitudes of fortune: he expe- 
rienced the adventures of an obscure and wandering life; he 
again rose to power; he fell a second time into disgrace; his 
ears were cut off ; he expired under the lash ; and his ignominious 
death afforded a grateful spectacle to the friends of Stiheho. 

After the removal of Ohmpius, whose character was deeply 
tainted with religious fanaticism, the pagans and heretics were 
delivered from the impolitic proscription which excluded them 
from the dignities of the State. The brave Gennerid, a soldier 
of Barbarian origin, who still adhered to the worship of his 
ancestors, had been obhged to lay aside the militaiy^ belt ; and 
though he was repeatedly assured by the Emperor himself that 
laws were not made for persons of his rank or merit, he refused 
to accept any partial dispensation, and persevered in honorable 
disgrace till he had extorted a general act of justice from the 
distress of the Roman Government. The conduct of Gennerid, 
in the important station to which he was promoted or restored. 
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of master-general of Dalmatia, Pannonia, Noricum, and Rhaetia, 
seemed to revive the discipline and spirit of the republic. From 
a life of idleness and want, his troops were soon habituated to 
severe exercise and plentiful subsistence; and his private gen- 
erosity often supplied the rewards which were denied by the 
avarice, or poverty, of the court of Ravenna. 

The valor of Gennerid, formidable to the adjacent Barbari- 
ans, was the firmest bulwark of the Illyrian frontier; and his 
vigilant care assisted the Empire with a reinforcement of ten 
thousand Huns, who arrived on the confines of Italy, attended 
by such a convoy of provisions, and such a numerous train of 
sheep and oxen, as might have been sufficient, not only for the 
march of an army, but for the settlement of a colony. 

But the court and councils of Honorius still remained a 
scene of weakness and distraction, of corruption and anarchy. 
Instigated by the prefect Jovius, the guards rose in furious 
mutiny, and demanded the heads of two generals and of the 
two principal eunuchs. The generals, under a perfidious 
promise of safety, were sent on shipboard and privately exe- 
cuted; while the favor of the eunuchs procured them a mild 
and secure exile at Milan and Constantinople. Eusebius the 
eunuch, and the Barbarian Aliobich, succeeded to the com- 
mand of the bed-chamber and of the guards; and the mutual 
jealousy of these subordinate ministers was the cause of their 
mutual destruction. By the insolent order of the count of the 
domestics, the great chamberlain was shamefully beaten to 
death with sticks, before the eyes of the astonished Emperor; 
and the subsequent assassination of Aliobich, in the midst of a 
public procession, is the only circumstance of his life in which 
Honorius discovered the faintest symptom of courage or re- 
sentment. 

Yet before they fell, Eusebius and Aliobich had contributed 
their part to the ruin of the Empire, by opposing the conclusion 
of a treaty which Jovius, from a selfish, and perhaps a criminal, 
motive, had negotiated with Alaric, in a personal interview under 
the walls of Rimini. During the absence of Jovius, the Em- 
peror was persuaded to assume a lofty tone of inflexible dignity, 
such as neither his situation nor his character could enable him 
to support; and a letter, signed with the name of Honorius, 
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was immediately despatched to the praetorian prefect, granting 
him a free permission to dispose of the pubhc money, but sternly 
refusing to prostitute the military honors of Rome to the proud 
demands of a Barbarian. This letter was imprudently com- 
municated to Alaric himself; and the Goth, who in the whole 
transaction had behaved with temper and decency, expressed, 
in the most outrageous language, his lively sense of the insult 
so wantonly offered to his person and to his nation. 

The conference of Rimini w^as hastily interrupted; and the 
prefect Jovius, on his return to Ravenna, was compelled to 
adopt, and even to encourage, the fashionable opinions of the 
court. By his adrice and example, the principal officers of the 
State and army were obliged to swear that, without listening, 
in any circumstances, to any conditions of peace, they would 
still persevere in perpetual and implacable war against the 
enemy of the republic. This rash engagement opposed an 
insuperable bar to all future negotiation. The ministers of 
Honorius were heard to declare that if they had only invoked 
the name of the Deity they would consult the public safety, and 
trust their souls to the mercy of heaven; but they had sworn 
by the sacred head of the Emperor himself; they had touched, 
in solemn ceremony, that august seat of majesty and wisdom; 
and the violation of their oath would expose them to the tem- 
poral penalties of sacrilege and rebellion. 

While the Emperor and his court enjoyed, witMstdlen 
pride, the security of the marshes and fortificatira^^ Ra- 
venna, they abandoned Rome, almost without ^fefence, to 
the resentment of Alaric. Yet such was the moderation which 
he still preserv^ed, or affected, that, as he moved with his army 
along the Flaminian way, he successively despatched the bish- 
ops of the towns of Italy to reiterate his offers of peace and to 
conjure the Emperor that he would save the city and its inhab- 
itants from hostile fire and the sword of the Barbarians. These 
impending calamities were, however, averted, not indeed by the 
wisdom of Honorius, but by the prudence or humanity of the 
Gothic King; who employed a milder, though not less effectual, 
method of conquest. Instead of assaulting the capital, he suc- 
cessfully directed his efforts against the port of Ostia, one of the 
boldest and most stupendous works of Roman magnificence. 
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The accidents to which the precarious subsistence of the city 
was continually exposed in a winter navigation and an open 
road, had suggested to the genius of the first Caesar the useful 
design which was executed under the reign of Claudius. The 
artificial moles, which formed the narrow entrance, advanced 
far into the sea, and firmly repelled the fury of the waves, 
while the largest vessels securely rode at anchor within three 
deep and capacious basins, which received the northern branch 
of the Tiber, about two miles from the ancient colony of Ostia. 
The Roman port insensibly swelled to the size of an episcopal 
city, where the com of Africa was deposited in spacious gran- 
aries for the use of the capital. As soon as Alaric was in pos- 
session of that important place, he summoned the city to sur- 
render at discretion; and his demands were enforced by the 
positive declaration that a refusal, or even a delay, should be 
instantly followed by the destruction of the magazines, on which 
the life of the Roman people depended. The clamors of that 
people, and the terror of famine, subdued the pride of the 
senate; they listened, without reluctance, to the proposal of 
placing a new emperor on the throne of the unworthy Honorius; 
and the suffrage of the Gothic conqueror bestowed the purple 
on Attains, prefect of the city. The grateful monarch imme- 
diately acknowledged his protector as master-general of the 
armies of the West; Adolphus, with the rank of count of the 
domestics, obtained the custody of the person of Attains; and 
the two hostile nations seemed to be united in the closest bands 
of friendship and alliance. 

The gates of the city were thrown open, and the new Em- 
peror of the Romans, encompassed on ever}" side by the Gothic 
arms, was conducted, in tumultuous procession, to the palace 
of Augustus and Trajan. After he had distributed the civil and 
military dignities among his favorites and followers, Attains 
convened an assembly of the senate; before whom, in a formal 
and florid speech, he asserted his resolution of restoring the 
majesty of the republic, and of uniting to the Empire the prov- 
inces of Egypt and the East which had once acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Rome. Such extravagant promises inspired 
every reasonable citizen with a just contempt for the character 
of an unwarlike usurper, whose elevation was the deepest and 
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most ignominious wound which the republic had yet sustained 
from the insolence of the Barbarians. But the populace, with 
their usual levity, applauded the change of masters. The pub- 
lic discontent was favorable to the rival of Honorius; and the 
sectaries, oppressed by his persecuting edicts, expected some 
degree of countenance, or at least of toleration, from a prince 
who, in his native country of Ionia, had been educated in the 
pagan superstition, and who had since received the sacrament 
of baptism from the hands of an Arian bishop. 

The first days of the reign of Attains were fair and prosper- 
ous. An officer of confidence was sent with an inconsiderable 
body of troops to secure the obedience of Africa; the greatest 
part of Italy submitted to the terror of the Gothic powers; and 
though the city of Bologna made a vigorous and effectual re- 
sistance, the people of Milan, dissatisfied perhaps with the 
absence of Honorius, accepted, with loud acclamations, the 
choice of the Roman senate. At the head of a formidable army, 
Alaric conducted his royal captive almost to the gates of Ra- 
venna; and a solemn embassy of the principal ministers, of Jo- 
vius, the praetorian prefect, of \ alens, master of the cavaliy 
and infantr}’, of the quaestor Potamius, and of Julian, the first 
of the notaries, was introduced, with martial pomp, into the 
Gothic camp. In the name of their sovereign, they consented 
to acknowledge the lawful election of his competitorj^ and to 
divide the provinces of Italy and the West between' the two 
emperors. Their proposals were rejected with disdain; and 
the refusal was aggravated by the insulting clemency of Attains, 
who condescended to promise that, if Honorius would instantly 
resign the purple, he should be permitted to pass the remainder 
of his life in the peaceful exile of some remote island. So des- 
perate indeed did the situation of the son of Theodosius aj) 
pear, to those who were the best acquainted with his strength 
and resources, that Jovius and Valens, his minister and his 
general, betrayed their trust, infamously deserted the sinking 
cause of their benefactor, and devoted their treacherous alle- 
giance to the service of his more fortunate rival. 

Astonished by such examples of domestic treason, Hon- 
orius trembled at the approach of ever}' servant, at the arrival 
of every messenger. He dreaded the secret enemies who might 
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lurk in his capital, his palace, his bed-chamber; and some ships 
lay ready in the harbor of Ravenna to transport the abdicated 
monarch to the dominions of his infant nephew, the Emperor 
of the East. 

But there is a Providence — such at least was the opinion 
of the historian Procopius — that watches over innocence and 
folly; and the pretensions of Honorius to its peculiar care 
cannot reasonably be disputed. At the moment when his despair, 
incapable of any wise or manly resolution, meditated a shame- 
ful flight, a seasonable reinforcement of four thousand veterans 
unexpectedly landed in the port of Ravenna. To these valiant 
strangers, whose fidelity had not been corrupted by the factions 
of the court, he committed the walls and gates of the city; and 
the slumbers of the Emperor were no longer disturbed by the 
apprehension of imminent and internal danger. The favorable 
intelligence which was received from Africa suddenly changed 
the opinions of men and the state of public affairs. The troops 
and officers whom Attains had sent into that province were 
defeated and slain; and the active zeal of Heraclian maintained 
his own allegiance and that of his people. The faithful Count of 
Africa transmitted a large sum of money, which fixed the at- 
tachment of the Imperial guards; and his vigilance in prevent- 
ing the exportation of com and oil introduced famine, tumult, 
and discontent into the walls of Rome. 

The failure of the African expedition was the source of 
mutual complaint and recrimination in the party of Attains; 
and the mind of his protector was insensibly alienated from the 
interest of a prince who wanted spirit to command, or docility 
to obey. The most imprudent measures were adopted, without 
the knowledge, or against the advice, of Alaric; and the obsti- 
nate refusal of the senate to allow, in the embarkation, the mix- 
ture even of five hundred Goths, betrayed a suspicious and 
distrustful temper, which, in their situation, was neither gener- 
ous nor prudent. The resentment of the Gothic King was 
exasperated by the malicious arts of Jovius, who had been 
raised to the rank of patrician, and who afterward excused his 
^double perfidy, by declaring, without a blush, that he had only 
seemed to abandon the service of Honorius, more effectually to 
ruin the cause of the usurper. In a large plain near Rimini, and 
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in the presence of an innumerable multitude of Romans and Bar- 
barians, the wretched Attains was publicly despoiled of the diadem 
and purple; and those ensigns of royalty were sent by Alaric, as 
the pledge of peace and friendship, to the son of Theodosius. 

The oflScers who returned to their duty were reinstated in 
their employments, and even the merit of a tardy repentance 
was graciously allowed; but the degraded Emperor of the 
Romans, desirous of life and insensible of disgrace, implored 
the permission of following the Gothic camp, in the train of a 
haughty and capricious Barbarian. 

The degradation of Attains removed the only real obstacle 
to the conclusion of the peace; and Alaric advanced within three 
miles of Ravenna, to press the irresolution of the Imperial min- 
isters, whose insolence soon returned with the return of fortune. 
His indignation was kindled by the report that a rival chieftain, 
that Sams, the personal enemy of Adolphus, and the hereditary 
foe of the house of Balti, had been received into the palace. At 
the head of three hundred followers, that fearless Barbarian 
immediately sallied from the gates of Ravenna; surprised, and 
cut in pieces, a considerable body of Goths; reentered the city 
in triumph; and was permitted to insult his adversary by the 
voice of a herald, who publicly declared that the guilt of Alaric 
had forev er excluded him from the friendship and alliance of 
the Emperor. 

The crime and folly of the court of Ravenna were expiated 
a third time by the calamities of Rome. The King of the 
Goths, who no longer dissembled his appetite for plunder and 
revenge, appeared in arms under the walls of the capital; and 
the trembling senate, without any hopes of relief, prepared, by 
a desperate resistance, to delay the min of their country. But 
they were unable to guard against the secret conspiracy of their 
slaves and domestics; who, either from birth or interest, were 
attached to the cause of the enemy. At the hour of midnight 
the Salarian gate was silently opened, and the inhabitants were 
awakened by the tremendous sound of the Gothic tmmpet. 
Eleven hundred and sixty-three years after the foundation of 
Rome, the Imperial city, which had subdued and civilised so 
considerable a part of mankind, was dehvered to the licentious 
jEmy of the tribes of Germany and Scythia. 
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The proclamation of Alaric, when he forced his entrance 
into a vanquished city, discovered, however, some regard for 
the laws of humanity and religion. He encouraged his troops 
boldly to seize the rewards of valor, and to enrich themselves 
with the spoils of a wealthy and effeminate people; but he 
exhorted them, at the same time, to spare the lives of the unre- 
sisting citizens, and to respect the churches of the apostles St. 
Peter and St. Paul as holy and inviolable sanctuaries. Amid 
the horrors of a nocturnal tumult, several of the Christian Goths 
displayed the fervor of a recent conversion; and some instances 
of their uncommon piety and moderation are related, and per- 
haps adorned, by the zeal of ecclesiastical writers. 

While the Barbarians roamed through the city in quest of 
prey, the humble dwelling of an aged virgin, who had devoted 
her life to the service of the altar, was forced open by one of the 
powerful Goths. He immediately demanded, though in civil 
language, all the gold and silver in her possession; and was 
astonished at the readiness with which she conducted him to a 
splendid hoard of massy plate, of the richest materials and the 
most curious workmanship. The Barbarian viewed with won- 
der and delight this valuable acquisition, till he was interrupted 
by a serious admonition, addressed to him in the following 
words: These,’’ said she, ‘‘are the consecrated vessels be- 

longing to St. Peter; if you presume to touch them, the sacri- 
legious deed will remain on your conscience. For my part, I 
dare not keep what I am unable to defend.” The Gothic cap- 
tain, struck with reverential awe, despatched a messenger to 
inform the King of the treasure which he had discovered; and 
received a peremptory order from Alaric, that all the conse- 
crated plate and ornaments should be transported, without 
damage or delay, to the church of the apostle. 

From the extremity, perhaps, of the Quirinal hill, to the 
distant quarter of the Vatican, a numerous detachment of 
Goths, marching in order of battle through the principal streets, 
protected, with glittering arms, the long train of their devout 
companions, who bore aloft on their heads the sacred vessels 
of gold and silver; and the martial shouts of the Barbarians 
were mingled with the sound of religious psalmody. From all 
the adjacent houses a crowd of Christians hastened to join this 

E., VOL. IV.— -2 
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edifying procession; and a multitude of fugitives, without dis- 
tinction of age, or rank, or even of sect, had the good fortune to 
escape to the secure and hospitable sanctuary of the Vatican. 
The learned work, concerning the City 0} God, was professedly 
composed by St. Augustine, to justify the ways of Providence in 
the destruction of the Roman greatness. He celebrates, with 
peculiar satisfaction, this memorable triumph of Christ; and 
insults his adversaries by challenging them to produce some 
similar example of a towm taken by storm, in w'hich the fabulous 
gods of antiquity had been able to protect either themselves or 
their deluded votaries. 

In the sack of Rome, some rare and extraordinarj’ exam- 
ples of Barbarian virtue have been deservedly applauded. 
But the holy precincts of the Vatican, and the apostolic churches, 
could receive a very’ small proportion of the Roman people; 
many thousand warriors, more especially of the Huns, w^ho 
sened under the standard of Alaric, were strangers to the 
name, or at least to the faith, of Christ; and we may suspect, 
without any breach of charity or candor, that in the hour of 
savage license, when every* passion was inflamed, and every 
restraint was removed, the precepts of the Gospel seldom influ- 
enced the behavior of the Gothic Christians. The writers the 
best disposed to exaggerate their clemency have freely confessed 
that a cruel slaughter was made of the Romans; and that the 
streets of the city were filled with dead bodies, w*hich remained 
without burial during the general consternation. The despair of 
the citizens was sometimes converted into fury*; and w^henever 
the Barbarians were provoked by opposition, they extended the 
promiscuous massacre to the feeble, the innocent, and the help- 
less. The private revenge of forty thousand slaves was exer- 
cised without pity or remorse; and the ignominious lashes which 
they had formerly received were w^ashed away in the blood of 
the guilty or obnoxious families. The matrons and virgins of 
Rome were exposed to injuries more dreadful, in the apprehen- 
sion of chastity, than death itself; and the ecclesiastical his- 
torian has selected an example of female virtue for the admira- 
tion of future ages. 

A Roman lady, of singular beauty and orthodox faith, had 
excited the impatient desires of a young Goth, who, according 
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to the sagacious remark of Sozomen, was attached to the Arian 
heresy. Exasperated by her obstinate resistance, he drew his 
sword, and, with the anger of a lover, slightly wounded her 
neck. The bleeding heroine still continued to brave his resent- 
ment and to repel his love, till the ravisher desisted from his 
unavailing efforts, respectfully conducted her to the sanctuary 
of the Vatican, and gave six pieces of gold to the guards of the 
church, on condition that they should restore her inviolate to 
the arms of her husband. Such instances of courage and gen- 
erosity were not extremely common. 

Avarice is an insatiate and universal passion; since the 
enjoyment of almost every object that can afford pleasure to 
the different tastes and tempers of mankind may be procured 
by the possession of wealth. In the pillage of Rome a just pref- 
erence was given to gold and jewels, which contain the greatest 
value in the smallest compass and w^eight; but after these 
portable riches had been removed by the more diligent robbers, 
the palaces of Rome were rudely stripped of their splendid and 
costly furniture. The sideboards of massy plate, and the varie* 
gated wardrobes of silk and purple, were irregularly piled in 
the wagons, that always followed the march of a Gothic army. 
The most exquisite works of art w^re roughly handled or 
wantonly destroyed; many a statue was melted for the sake of 
the precious materials; and many a vase, in the di\dsion of the 
spoil, was shivered into fragments by the stroke of a battle-axe. 
The acquisition of riches served only to stimulate the avarice of 
the rapacious Barbarians, who proceeded, by threats, by blows, 
and by tortures, to force from their prisoners the confession of 
hidden treasure. Visible splendor and expense were alleged as 
the proof of a plentiful fortune; the appearance of poverty was 
imputed to a parsimonious disposition; and the obstinacy of 
some misers, who endured the most cruel torments before they 
would discover the secret object of their affection, was fatal to 
many unhappy wretches, who expired under the lash for re- 
fusing to reveal their imaginary treasures. 

The edifices of Rome — though the damage has been much 
exaggerated— received some injury from the violence of the 
Goths. At their entrance through the Salarian gate they fired 
the adjacent houses to guide their march, and to distract the 
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attention of the citizens; the flames, which encountered no 
obstacle in the disorder of the night, consumed many private 
and public buildings; and the ruins of the palace of Sallust 
remained, in the age of Justinian, a stately monument of the 
Gothic conflagration. Yet a contemporary historian has ob- 
served that fire could scarcely consume the enormous beams 
of solid brass, and that the strength of man was insufficient to 
subvert the foundations of ancient structures. Some truth may 
possibly be concealed in his devout assertion that the wrath of 
heaven supplied the imperfections of hostile rage; and that the 
proud Forum of Rome, decorated with the statues of so many 
gods and heroes, was levelled in the dust by the stroke of light- 
ning. 

VTiatever might be the numbers of equestrian or plebeian 
rank who perished in the massacre of Rome, it is confidently 
affirmed that only one senator lost his life by the sword of the 
enemy. But it )vas not easy to compute the multitudes who, 
from an honorable station and a prosperous fortune, were sud- 
denly reduced to the miserable condition of captives and exiles. 
As the Barbarians had more occasion for money than for slaves, 
they fixed at a moderate price the redemption of their indigent 
prisoners; and the ransom was often paid by the benevolence 
of their friends or the charity of strangers. 

The captives, who were regularly sold either in open market 
or by private contract, would have legally regained their native 
freedom, which it was impossible for a citizen to lose or to 
alienate. But as it was soon discovered that the vindication of 
their liberty would endanger their lives; and that the Goths, 
unless they were tempted to sell, might be provoked to murder 
their useless prisoners; the civil jurisprudence had been already 
qualified by a wise regulation that they should be obliged to 
serve the moderate term of five years, till they had discharged by 
their labor the price of their redemption. 

The nations who invaded the Roman Empke had driven 
before them, into Italy, whole troops of hungry and affrighted 
provincials, less apprehensive of servitude than of famine. The 
calamities of Rome and Italy dispersed the inhabitants to the 
most lonely, the most secure, the most distant places of refuge. 
While the Gothic cavalry spread terror and desolation along 
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the sea-coast of Campania and Tuscany, the little island of 
Igilium, separated by a narrow channel from the Argentarian 
promontory, repulsed, or eluded, their hostile attempts; and 
at so small a distance from Rome, great numbers of citizens 
were securely concealed in the thick woods of that sequestered 
spot. The ample patrimonies, which many senatorian families 
possessed in Africa, invited them, if they had time, and pru- 
dence, to escape from the ruin of their country, to embrace the 
shelter of that hospitable province. The most illustrious of these 
fugitives was the noble and pious Proba, the widow of the pre- 
fect Petronius. After the death of her husband, the most pow- 
erful subject of Rome, she had remained at the head of the 
Anician family, and successively supplied, from her private 
fortune, the expense of the consulships of her three sons. When 
the city was besieged and taken by the Goths, Proba supported, 
with Christian resignation, the loss of immense riches; em- 
barked in a small vessel, from whence she beheld, at sea, 
the flames of her burning palace, and fled with her daughter 
Laeta, and her granddaughter, the celebrated virgin Demetrias, 
to the coast of Africa. The benevolent profusion with which 
the matron distributed the fruits, or the price, of her estates, 
contributed to alleviate the misfortunes of exile and captivity. 
But even the family of Proba herself was not exempt from the 
rapacious oppression of Count Heraclian, who basely sold, in 
matrimonial prostitution, the noblest maidens of Rome to the 
lust or avarice of the Syrian merchants. 

The Italian fugitives were dispersed through the provinces, 
along the coast of Egypt and Asia, as far as Constantinople and 
Jerusalem; and the village of Bethlehem, the solitary residence 
of St. Jerome and his female converts, was crowded with illus- 
trious beggars of either sex, and every age, who excited the pub- 
lic compassion by the remembrance of their past fortune. This 
awful catastrophe of Rome filled the astonished Empire with 
grief and terror. So interesting a contrast of greatness and 
ruin disposed the fond credulity of the people to deplore, and 
even to exaggerate, the afflictions of the queen of cities. The 
clergy, who applied to recent events the lofty metaphors of 
oriental prophecy, were sometimes tempted to confound the 
destruction of the capital and the dissolution of the globe. 
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There exists in human nature a strong propensity to depre- 
ciate the advantages, and to magnify the evils, of the present 
times. Yet, when the first emotions had subsided, and a fair 
estimate was made of the real damage, the more learned and 
judicious contemporaries were forced to confess that infant 
Rome had formerly received more essential injury from the 
Gauls than she had now sustained from the Goths in her de- 
clining age. The experience of eleven centuries has enabled 
posterity to produce a much more singular parallel, and to 
affirm with confidence that the ravages of the Barbarians, 
whom Alaric had led from the banks of the Danube, were less 
destructive than the hostilities exercised by the troops of Charles 
V, a Catholic prince, who styled himself Emperor of the Romans. 

The Goths evacuated the city at the end of six days, but 
Rome remained above nine months in the possession of the 
Imperialists, and ewtry hour was stained by some atrocious 
act of cruelty, lust, and rapine. The authority of Alaric pre- 
served some order and moderation among the ferocious multi- 
tude which acknowledged him for their leader and king; but 
the constable of Bourbon had gloriously fallen in the attack of 
the walls; and the death of the general removed every restraint 
of discipline from an army which consisted of three independent 
nations, the Italians, the Spaniards, and the Germans. 

The retreat of the victorious Goths, who evacuated Rome 
on the sixth day, might be the result of prudence; but it w'as 
not surely the effect of fear. At the head of an army encum- 
bered with rich and weighty spoils, their intrepid leader ad- 
vanced along the Appian way into the southern provinces of 
Italy, destroying whatever dared to oppose his passage, and 
contenting himself with the plunder of the unresisting country. 

Above four years elapsed from the successful invasion of 
Italy by the arms of Alaric to the voluntary retreat of the Goths 
under the conduct of his successor Adolphus; and during the 
v hole time they reigned without control over a country which, 
in the opinion of the ancients, had united all the various excel- 
lences of nature and art. The prosperity, indeed, which Italy 
had attained in the auspicious age of the Antonines had grad- 
ually declined with the decline of the Empire. The fruits of a 
long peace perished under the rude grasp of the Barbarians; 
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and they themselves were incapable of tasting the more elegant 
refinements of luxury which had been prepared for the use of 
the soft and polished Italians. Each soldier, however, claimed 
an ample portion of the substantial plenty, the com and cattle, 
oil and wine that was daily collected and consumed in the 
Gothic camp; and the principal warriors insulted the villas and 
gardens, once inhabited by LucuUus and Cicero, along the 
beauteous coast of Campania. Their trembling captives, the 
sons and daughters of Roman senators, presented, in goblets of 
gold and gems, large draughts of Falemian wine to the haughty 
victors, who stretched their huge limbs under the shade of 
plane trees, artificially disposed to exclude the scorching rays 
and to admit the genial warmth of the sun. These delights were 
enhanced by the memory of past hardships; the comparison of 
their native soil, the bleak and barren hills of Scythia, and the 
frozen banks of the Elbe and Danube added new charms to 
the felicity of the Italian climate.^ 

Whether fame or conquest or riches were the object of 
Alaric, he pursued that object with an indefatigable ardor 
which could neither be quelled by adversity nor satiated by 
success. No sooner had he reached the extreme land of Italy 
than he was attracted by the neighboring prospect of a fertile 
and peaceful island. Yet even the possession of Sicily he con- 
sidered only as an intermediate step to the important expe- 
dition which he already meditated against the continent of 
Africa. 

The whole design was defeated by the premature death of 
Alaric, which fixed, after a short illness, the fatal term of his 
conquests. The ferocious character of the Barbarians was 
displayed in the funeral of a hero whose valor and fortune they 
celebrated with mournful applause. By the labor of a captive 
multitude, they forcibly diverted the course of the Busentinus, 

* “The prostrate South to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles and her golden fields ; 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day and skies of azure hue ; 

Scent the new fragrance of the opening rose. 

And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows.” 

See Gray’s Poems^ published by Mr. Mason, p. 197. 
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a small river that washes the walls of Consentia. The royal 
sepulchre, adorned with the splendid spoils and trophies of 
Rome, was constructed in the vacant bed; the waters were 
then restored to their natural channel, and the secret spot 
where the remains of Alaric had been deposited was forever 
concealed by the inhuman massacre of the prisoners who had 
been employed to execute the work. 

The personal animosities and hereditary feuds of the Bar- 
barians were suspended by the strong necessity of their affairs, 
and the brave Adolphus, the brother-in-law of the deceased 
monarch, was unanimously elected to succeed to his throne. 
The character and political system of the new King of the 
Goths may be best understood from his own conversation with 
an illustrious citizen of Narbonne; who afterward, in a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land, related it to St. Jerome, in the pres- 
ence of the historian Orosius. “In the full confidence of valor 
and victory, I once aspired (said Adolphus) to change the face 
of the universe; to obliterate the name of Rome; to erect on 
its ruins the dominion of the Goths; and to acquire, like Augus- 
tus, the immortal fame of the founder of a new empire. By 
repeated experiments I was gradually convinced that laws are 
essentially necessaiy to maintain and regulate a well-consti- 
tuted state; and that the fierce, untractable humor of the 
Goths was incapable of bearing the salutary yoke of laws and 
civil government. From that moment I proposed to myself a 
different object of glory and ambition; and it is now my sincere 
wish that the gratitude of future ages should acknowledge the 
merit of a stranger who employed the sword of the Goths, not 
to subvert, but to restore and maintain, the prosperity of the 
Roman Empire.” With these pacific views, the successor of 
Alaric suspended the operations of war, and seriously negotiated 
with the Imperial court a treaty of friendship and alliance. It 
was the interest of the ministers of Honorius, who were now 
released from the obligation of their extravagant oath, to de- 
liver Italy from the intolerable weight of the Gothic powers; 
and they readily accepted their service against the tyrants and 
Barbarians who infested the provinces beyond the Alps. Adol- 
phus, assuming the character of a Roman general, directed his 
march from the extremity of Campania to the southern prov- 
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inces of Gaul. His troops, either by force or agreement, imme- 
diately occupied the cities of Narbonne, Toulouse, and Bor- 
deaux; and though they were repulsed by Count Boniface from 
the walls of Marseilles, they soon extended their quarters from 
the Mediterranean to the ocean. The oppressed provincials 
might exclaim that the miserable remnant which the enemy 
had spared was cruelly ravished by their pretended allies; yet 
some specious colors were not wanting to palliate, or justify, the 
violence of the Goths. The cities of Gaul, which they attacked, 
might perhaps be considered as in a state of rebellion against the 
government of Honorius; the articles of the treaty or the secret 
instructions of the court might sometimes be alleged in favor 
of the seeming usurpations of Adolphus; and the guilt of any 
irregular, unsuccessful act of hostility might always be imputed, 
with an appearance of truth, to the ungovernable spirit of a 
Barbarian host, impatient of peace or discipline. The luxury 
of Italy had been less effectual to soften the temper than to 
relax the courage of the Goths; and they had imbibed the 
vices, without imitating the arts and institutions, of civilized 
society. 

The professions of Adolphus were probably sincere, and 
his attachment to the cause of the republic was secured by 
the ascendant which a Roman princess had acquired over the 
heart and understanding of the Barbarian king. Placidia, the 
daughter of the great Theodosius, and of Galla, his second wife, 
had received a royal education in the palace of Constantinople; 
but the eventful story of her life is connected with the revolu- 
tions which agitated the Western Empire under the reign of 
her brother Honorius. When Rome was first invested by the 
arms of Alaric, Placidia, who was then about twenty years of age, 
resided in the city; and her ready consent to the death of her 
cousin Serena has a cruel and ungrateful appearance, which, 
according to the circumstances of the action, may be aggra- 
vated, or excused, by the consideration of her tender age. The 
victorious Barbarians detained, either as a hostage or a captive, 
the sister of Honorius; but, while she was exposed to the dis- 
grace of following round Italy the motions of a Gothic camp, 
she experienced, however, a decent and respectful treatment. 
The authority of Jomandes, who praises the beauty of Pla- 
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cidia, may perhaps be counterbalanced by the silence, the 
expressive silence, of her flatterers; yet the splendor of her 
birth, the bloom of youth, the elegance of manners, and the 
dexterous insinuation which she condescended to employ, 
made a deep impression on the mind of Adolphus, and the 
Gothic King aspired to call himself the brother of the Emperor. 
The ministers of Honorius rejected with disdain the proposal 
of an alliance so injurious to every sentiment of Roman pride, 
and repeatedly urged the restitution of Placidia as an indis- 
pensable condition of the treaty of peace. But the daughter of 
Theodosius submitted, without reluctance, to the desires of the 
conqueror, a young and valiant prince, who yielded to Alaric 
in loftiness of stature, but who excelled in the more attractive 
qualities of grace and beauty. The marriage of Adolphus 
and Placidia w'as consummated before the Goths retired from 
Italy; and the solemn, perhaps the anniversarj^, day of their 
nuptials w^as afterw'ard celebrated in the house of Ingenuus, 
one of the most illustrious citizens of Narbonne in Gaul. The 
bride, attired and adorned like a Roman empress, was placed 
on a throne of state; and the King of the Goths, who assumed, 
on this occasion, the Roman habit, contented himself with a 
less honorable seat by her side. The nuptial gift w'hich, ac- 
cording to the custom of his nation, wns offered to Placidia, 
consisted of the rare and magnificent spoils of her counliyi 
Fifty beautiful youths, in silken robes, carried a basin in each 
hand; and one of these basins w^as filled with pieces of gold, 
the other with precious stones of an inestimable value. Attalus, 
so long the sport of fortune and of the Goths, was appointed to 
lead the chorus of the hymeneal song; and the degraded Em- 
peror might aspire to the praise of a skilful musician. The 
Barbarians enjoyed the insolence of their triumph; and the 
provincials rejoiced in this alliance, which tempered, by the 
mild influence of love and reason, the fierce spirit of their 
Gothic lord. 

After the deliverance of Italy from the oppression of the 
Goths, some secret counsellor was permitted, amid the fac- 
tions of the palace, to heal the wounds of that afflicted country. 
By a wise and humane regulation the eight provinces which had 
been the most deeply injured, Campania, Tuscany, Picenum, 
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Samiiium, Apulia, Calabria, Bruttium, and Lucania, obtained 
an indulgence of five years; the ordinary tribute was reduced 
to one-fifth, and even that fifth was destined to restore and sup- 
port the useful institution of the public posts. By another law, 
the lands which had been left without inhabitants or cultiva- 
tion were granted, with some diminution of taxes, to the neigh- 
bors who should occupy or the strangers who should solicit 
them; and the new possessors were secured against the future 
claims of the fugitive proprietors. About the same time a gen- 
eral amnesty was published in the name of Honorius, to abolish 
the guilt and memory of all the involuntary offences which 
had been committed by his unhappy subjects during the term 
of the public disorder and calamity. A decent and respectful 
attention was paid to the restoration of the capital; the citizens 
were encouraged to rebuild the edifices which had been destroyed 
or damaged by hostile fire; and extraordinary supplies of com 
were imported from the coast of Africa. The crowds that so 
lately fled before the sword of the Barbarians were soon recalled 
by the hopes of plenty and pleasure; and Albinus, prefect of 
Rome, informed the Court, with some anxiety and surprise, that 
in a single day he had taken an account of the arrival of fourteen 
thousand strangers. In less than seven years the vestiges of 
the Gothic invasion were almost obliterated, and the city 
appeared to resume its former splendor and tranquillity. The 
venerable matron replaced her crown of laurel, which had been 
mffled by the storms of war; and was still amused, in the last 
moment of her decay, with the prophecies of revenge, of victory, 
and of eternal dominion. 



HUNS INVADE THE EASTERN ROMAN 
EMPIRE 

ATTILA DICTATES A TREATY OF PEACE 

A.D. 441 

EDWARD GIBBON 

Beyond the Great Wall of China, erected to secure the empire from 
their encroachments, were numerous tribes of troublesome Hiongnou 
who, becoming united under one head, were successful in an invasion of 
that country. These confederated tribes became known as the Huns. 
Until the advent of M. Deguignes all was dark concerning them. That 
learned and laborious scholar conceived the idea that the Huns might be 
thus identified, and has written the history from Chinese sources, of those 
who since that time have poured down upon the civilized countries of 
Asia and Europe and wasted them. Boulger also identifies these tribes 
with the Huns of Attila. After driving the Alani across the Danube and 
compelling them to seek an asylum wdthin the borders of the Roman Em- 
pire, the terrible Huns had halted in their march westward for something 
more than a generation. They were hovering, meantime, on the eastern 
frontiers of the empire. “ taking part like other barbarians in its disturb- 
ances and alliances,” Emperors paid them tribute, and Roman generals 
kept up a politic or a questionable correspondence with them. Stilicho 
had detachments of Huns in the armies which fought against Alaric, King 
of the Goths; the greatest Roman soldier after Stilicho — and, like Stili- 
cho, of barbarian parentage — Aetius, who was to be their most formi- 
dable antagonist, had been a hostage and messmate in their camps. All 
historians agree that the influx of these barbaric peoples hastened, more 
than any other cause, the rapid decline of the great empire which the 
Romans had built up. 

About A.D. 433 Attila, equally famous in history and legend, became 
the King of the Huns. The attraction of his daring character, and of his 
genius for the war which nomadic tribes delight in, gave him absolute 
ascendency over his nation, and over the Teutonic and Slavonic tribes 
near him. Like other conquerors of his race he imagined and attempted 
an empire of ravage and desolation, a vast hunting ground and preserve, 
in which men and their works should supply the objects and zest of the 
chase. 

The gradual encroachments of the Huns on the northern frontiers of 
the Roman domain led to a terrific war in 441. Attila was king. His 
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first assault upon the Roman power was directed against the Eastern 
Empire. The court at Constantinople had been duly obsequious to him, 
but he found a pretext for war. The dreadful ravages of his hordes and 
the shameful treaty which he forced upon the empire form a thrilling yet 
terrible chapter in the history of the world. 

^HE western world was oppressed by the Goths and Van- 
dals, who fled before the Huns; but the achievements 
of the Huns themselves were not adequate to their power and 
prosperity. Their victorious hordes had spread from the Volga 
to the Danube; but the public force was exhausted by the 
discord of independent chieftains; their valor was idly con- 
sumed in obscure and predatory excursions; and they often 
degraded their national dignity by condescending, for the 
hopes of spoil, to enlist under the banners of their fugitive 
enemies. In the reign of Attila the Huns again became the 
terror of the world ; and I shall now describe the character and 
actions of that formidable Barbarian; who alternately insulted 
and invaded the East and the West, and urged the rapid down- 
fall of the Roman Empire. 

In the tide of emigration which impetuously rolled from 
the confines of China to those of Germany, the most power- 
ful and populous tribes may commonly be found on the verge 
of the Roman provinces. The accumulated weight was sus- 
tained for a while by artificial barriers; and the easy conde- 
scension of the emperors invited, without satisfying, the inso- 
lent demands of the Barbarians, who had acquired an eager 
appetite for the luxuries of civilized life. The Hungarians, 
who ambitiously insert the name of Attila among their native 
kings, may affirm with truth that the hordes, which were subject 
to his uncle Roas, or Rugilas, had formed their encampments 
within the limits of modem Hungary,^ in a fertile country, which 
liberally supplied the wants of a nation of hunters and shep- 
herds. In this advantageous situation, Rugilas and his valiant 
brothers, who continually added to their power and reputation, 

^ Hungary has been successively occupied by three Scythian colonies ; 
I. The Huns of Attila; 2. The Abares, in the sixth century ; and, 3. The 
Turks or Magyars, a.d. 889, the immediate and genuine ancestors of the 
modem Hungarians, whose connection with the two former is extremely 
faint and remote. 
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commanded the alternative of peace or war with the two em- 
pires. His alliance with the Romans of the West was cemented 
by his personal friendship for the great Aetius, who was always 
secure of finding, in the Barbarian camp, a hospitable recep- 
tion and a powerful support. At his solicitation, and in the 
name of John the Usurper, sixty thousand Huns advanced to 
the confines of Italy; their march and their retreat were alike 
expensive to the State; and the grateful policy of Aetius aban- 
doned the possession of Pannonia to his faithful confederates. 

The Romans of the East were not less apprehensive of 
the arms of Rugilas, which threatened the provinces, or even 
the capital. Some ecclesiastical historians have destroyed the 
Barbarians with lightning and pestilence; but Theodosius 
was reduced to the more humble expedient of stipulating an 
annual payment of three hundred and fifty pounds of gold, and 
of disguising this dishonorable tribute by the title of general, 
which the King of the Huns condescended to accept. The 
public tranquillity was frequently interrupted by the fierce 
impatience of the Barbarians and the perfidious intrigues of 
the Byzantine court. Four dependent nations, among whom 
we may distinguish the Bavarians, disclaimed the sovereignty 
of the Huns; and their revolt was encouraged and protected 
by a Roman alliance, till the just claims and formidable power 
of Rugilas were effectually urged by the voice of Eslaw his 
ambassador. Peace was the unanimous wish of the senate: 
their decree was ratified by the Emperor; and two ambassadors 
were named, Plinthas, a general of Scythian extraction, but 
of consular rank; and the quaestor Epigenes, a wise and ex- 
perienced statesman, who was recommended to that office by 
his ambitious colleague. 

The death of Rugilas suspended the progress of the treaty. 
His two nephews, Attila and Bleda, who succeeded to the throne 
of their uncle, consented to a personal interview with the am- 
bassadors of Constantinople; but as they proudly refused to 
dismount, the business was transacted on horseback, in a spa- 
cious plain near the city of Margus, in the Upper M^esia. The 
kings of the Huns assumed the solid benefits, as well as the vain 
honors, of the negotiation. They dictated the conditions of 
peace, and each condition was an insult on the majesty of the 
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empire. Besides the freedom of a safe and plentiful market on 
the banks of the Danube, they required that the annual con- 
tribution should be augmented from three hundred and fifty to 
seven hundred pounds of gold; that a fine or ransom of eight 
pieces of gold should be paid for every Roman captive who had 
escaped from his Barbarian master; that the Emperor should 
renounce all treaties and engagements with the enemies of 
the Huns; and that all the fugitives who had taken refuge in 
the court or provinces of Theodosius should be delivered to the 
justice of their offended sovereign. This justice was rigorously 
inflicted on some unfortunate youths of a royal race. They 
were crucified on the territories of the empire, by the command 
of Attila: and as soon as the King of the Huns had impressed 
the Romans with the terror of his name, he indulged them in a 
short and arbitrar}^ respite, while he subdued the rebellious or 
independent nations of Scythia and Germany. 

Attila, the son of Mundzuk, deduced his noble, perhaps 
his regal, descent from the ancient Huns, who had formerly 
contended with the monarchs of China. His features, accord- 
ing to the observation of a Gothic historian, bore the stamp of 
his national origin; and the portrait of Attila exhibits the gen- 
uine deformity of a modem Calmuk; a large head, a swarthy 
complexion, small, deep-seated eyes, a flat nose, a few hairs in 
the place of a beard, broad shoulders, and a short square body, 
of nervous strength, though of a disproportioned form. The 
haughty step and demeanor of the King of the Huns expressed 
the consciousness of his superiority above the rest of mankind; 
and he had a custom of fiercely roUing his eyes, as if he wished to 
enjoy the terror which he inspired. Yet this savage hero was 
not inaccessible to pity; his suppliant enemies might confide in 
the assurance of peace or pardon; and Attila was considered 
by his subjects as a just and indulgent master. 

He delighted in war; but, after he had ascended the throne 
in a mature age, his head, rather than his hand, achieved the 
conquest of the North; and the fame of an adventurous soldier 
was usefully exchanged for that of a prudent and successful 
general. The effects of personal valor are so inconsiderable, 
except in poetry or romance, that victory, even among Barbar- 
ians, must depend on the degree of skill with which the passions 
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of the multitude are combined and guided for the service of a 
single man. The Scythian conquerors, Attila and Zingis, sur- 
passed their rude countr}Tnen in art rather than in courage; 
and it may be observed that the monarchies, both of the Huns 
and of the Moguls, were erected by their founders on the basis 
of popular superstition. The miraculous conception, which 
fraud and credulity ascribed to the virgin-mother of Zingis, 
raised him above the level of human nature; and the naked 
prophet, who in the name of the Deity invested him with the 
empire of the earth, pointed the valor of the Moguls with irre- 
sistible enthusiasm. 

The religious arts of Attila were not less skilfully adapted 
to the character of his age and country. It was natural enough 
that the Scythians should adore, with peculiar devotion, the god 
of war; but as they were incapable of forming either an ab- 
stract idea or a corporeal representation, they worshipped their 
tutelar deity under the symbol of an iron cimeter. One of the 
shepherds of the Huns perceived, that a heifer, who was graz- 
ing, had wounded herself in the foot, and curiously followed the 
track of the blood, till he discovered, among the long grass, 
the point of an ancient sword, which he dug out of the ground 
and presented to Attila. That magnanimous, or rather that 
artful, prince accepted, with pious gratitude, this celestial 
favor, and, as the rightful possessor of the sword of MarSy 
asserted his divine and indefeasible claim to the dominion of the 
earth. If the rites of Scj^thia were practised o;i this solemn 
occasion, a lofty altar, or rather pile of fagots, three hundred 
yards in length and in breadth, was raised in a spacious plain ; 
and the sword of Mars was placed erect on the summit of this 
rustic altar, which was annually consecrated by the blood of 
sheep, horses, and of the hundredth captive. 

Whether human sacrifices formed any part of the worship 
of Attila, or whether he propitiated the god of war with the 
victims which he continuaUy offered in the field of battle, the 
favorite of Mars soon acquired a sacred character, which ren- 
dered his conquests more easy and more permanent; and the 
Barbarian princes confessed, in the language of devotion or 
flattery, that they could not presume to gaze, with a steady 
eye, on the divine majesty of the King of the Huns. His brother 
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Bleda, who reigned over a considerable part of the nation, was 
compelled to resign his sceptre and his life. Yet even this cruel 
act was attributed to a supernatural impulse; and the vigor 
with which Attila wielded the sword of Mars convinced the 
world that it had been reserved alone for his invincible arm. 
But the extent of his empire affords the only remaining evidence 
of the number and importance of his victories; ‘and the Scythian 
monarch, however ignorant of the value of science and philos- 
ophy, might perhaps lament that his illiterate subjects were 
destitute of the art which could perpetuate the memory of his 
exploits. 

If a line of separation were drawn between the civilized 
and the savage climates of the globe; between the inhabitants 
of cities, who cultivated the earth, and the hunters and shep- 
herds, who dwelt in tents, Attila might aspire to the title of su- 
preme and sole monarch of the Barbarians. He alone, among 
the conquerors of ancient and modem times, united the two 
mighty Wngdoms of Germany and Scythia; and those vague 
appellations, when they are applied to his reign, may be under- 
stood with an ample latitude. Thuringia, which stretched be- 
yond its actual limits as far as the Danube, was in the number 
of his provinces; he interposed, with the weight of a powerful 
neighbor, in the domestic affairs of the Franks; and one of his 
lieutenants chastised, and almost exterminated, the Burgun- 
dians of the Rhine. He subdued the islands of the ocean, the 
kingdoms of Scandinavia, encompassed and divided by the 
waters of the Baltic; and the Huns might derive a tribute of 
furs from that northern region, which has been protected from 
all other conquerors by the severity of the climate and the cour- 
age of the natives. 

Toward the east, it is difficult to circumscribe the dominion 
of Attila over the Scythian deserts; yet we may be assured that 
he reigned on the banks of the Volga; that the King of the 
Huns was dreaded, not only as a warrior, but as a magician; 
that he insulted and vanquished the khan of the formidable 
Geougen; and that he sent ambassadors to negotiate an equal 
alliance with the empire of China. In the proud review of the 
nations who acknowledged the sovereignty of Attila, and who 
never entertained, during his lifetime, the thought of a revolt, 
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the Gepidas and the Ostrogoths were distinguished by their 
numbers, their bravery, and the personal merit of their chiefs. 
The renowned Ardaric, King of the Gepidae, was the faithful 
and sagacious counsellor of the monarch, who esteemed his 
intrepid genius, while he loved the mild and discreet virtues of 
the noble Walamir, King of the Ostrogoths. The crowd of vul- 
gar kings, the leaders of so many martial tribes, who ser\'ed under 
the standard of Attila, wTre ranged in the submissive order of 
guards and domestics round the person of their master. They 
'watched his nod; they trembled at his frown; and at the first 
signal of his vnU they executed, 'without murmur or hesitation, 
his stem and absolute commands. In time of peace the depend- 
ent princes, 'with their national troops, attended the royal camp 
in regular succession; but 'w^hen Attila collected his military 
force he was able to bring into the field an army of five or, ac- 
cording to another account, of seven hundred thousand Bar- 
barians. 

The ambassadors of the Huns might awaken the attention 
of Theodosius, by reminding him that they were his neighbors 
both in Europe and Asia; since they touched the Danube on 
one hand, and reached, with the other, as far as the Tanais. 
In the reign of his father Arcadius, a band of adventurous Huns 
had ravaged the provinces of the East, from whence they brought 
away rich spoils and innumerable captives. They advanced, 
by a secret path, along the shores of the Caspian Sea; traversed 
the snowy mountains of Armenia; passed the Tigris, the Eu- 
phrates, and the Halys; recmited their wear)’ cavalr)' with the 
generous breed of Cappadocian horses: occupied the hilly 
country of Cilicia, and disturbed the festal songs and dances of 
the citizens of Antioch. 

Egypt trembled at their approach; and the monks and 
pilgrims of the Holy Land prepared to escape their fury by a 
sp)eedy embarkation. The memory of this invasion was stiU 
recent in the minds of the orientals. The subjects of Attila 
might execute, with superior forces, the design which these 
adventurers had so boldly attempted; and it soon became the 
subject of anxious conjecture whether the tempest would fall 
on the dominions of Rome or of Persia. Some of the great 
vassals of the King of the Huns, who were themselves in the 
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his pride was gratified by the choice of Nomius and Anatolius, 
two ministers of consular or patrician rank, of whom the one 
was great treasurer, and the other was master-general of the 
armies of the East. He condescended to meet these ambassa- 
dors on the banks of the river Drenco; and though he at first 
affected a stern and haughty demeanor, his anger was insensibly 
mollified by their eloquence and hberality. He condescended 
to pardon the Emperor, the eunuch, and the interpreter; bound 
himself by an oath to obser\'e the conditions of peace; released 
a great number of captives; abandoned the fugitives and 
deserters to their fate; and resigned a large territory, to the south 
of the Danube, which he had already exhausted of its wealth 
and inhabitants. But this treaty was purchased at an expense 
which might have supported a vigorous and successful war: 
and the subjects of Theodosius were compelled to redeem the 
safety of a worthless favorite by oppressive taxes, which they 
would more cheerfully have paid for his destruction. 



THE ENGLISH CONQUEST OF BRITAIN 


A.D. 449-579 

JOHN R. GREEN CHARLES KNIGHT 

If we look for the fatherland of the English race, we must, as modern 
historians have clearly shown, direct our search" far away from England 
herself.” In the fifth century of the Christian era a region in what is now 
called Schleswig was known by the name of Anglen (England). But the 
inhabitants of this district are believed to have comprised only a small 
detached portion of the Engle (English), while the great body of this 
people probably dwelt within the limits of the present Oldenburg and 
lower Hanover. 

On several sides of Anglen were the homes of various tribes of Saxons 
and Jutes, and these peoples were all kindred, being members of one 
branch (Low German) of the Teutonic family. History first finds them 
becoming united through community of blood, of language, institutions, 
and customs, although it was too early yet to justify the historian in giv- 
ing to them the inclusive name of Englishmen. They all, however, had 
part in the conquest of England, and it was their union in that land that 
gave birth to the English people. 

Little is known of the actual character and life of these people who 
made the earliest England, but their Germanic inheritance is traceable in 
their social and political framework, which already prefigured the na- 
tional organization that through centuries of gradual development became 
modem England. 

Out of their early modes grew the forms of English citizenship and 
legislation, and the individual and public freedom which has slowly 
broadened down from generation to generation. Later came the modify- 
ing, if not transforming, influence of Christianity, replacing the ancient 
nature-worship which they took w'ith them to their new home. On these 
foundations the English race, as it has grown up in the land they made 
their own, and in other lands to which like men and institutions have 
been carried, has reared its various structures of nationality. 

JOHN R. GREEN 

the three English tribes the Saxons lay nearest to the 
empire, and they were naturally the first to touch the Ro- 
man world; before the close of the third century indeed their 
boats appeared in such force in the English Channel as to 
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Ratiaria and Marcianopolis, of Naissus and Sardica; where 
every circumstance of the discipline of the people and the con- 
struction of the buildings had been gradually adapted to the 
sole purpose of defence. The whole breadth of Europe, as it 
extends above five hundred miles from the Euxine to the Ha- 
driatic, was at once invaded and occupied and desolated 
by the myriads of Barbarians whom Attila led into the field. 
The public danger and distress could not, however, provoke 
Theodosius to interrupt his amusements and devotion or to 
appear in person at the head of the Roman legions. 

But the troops which had been sent against Genseric were 
hastily recalled from Sicily; the garrisons on the side of Persia 
were exhausted; and a military force was collected in Europe, 
formidable by their arms and numbers, if the generals had 
understood the science of command and their soldiers the duty 
of obedience. The armies of the Eastern Empire were van- 
quished in three successive engagements; and the progress of 
Attila may be traced by the fields of battle. The two former, 
on the banks of the Utus and under the walls of Marcianapolis, 
were fought in the extensive plains between the Danube and 
Mount Hsemus. As the Romans were pressed by a victorious 
enemy, they gradually and unskilfully retired toward the Cher- 
sonesus of Thrace; and that narrow peninsula, the last extremity 
of the land, was marked by their third, and irreparable, defeat. 

By the destruction of this army Attila acquired the indis- 
putable possession of the field. From the Hellespont to Ther- 
mopylae, and the suburbs of Constantinople, he ravaged, with- 
out resistance and without mercy, the provinces of Thrace 
and Macedonia. Heraclea and Hadrianople might, perhaps, 
escape this dreadful irruption of the Huns; but the words, the 
most expressive of total extirpation and erasure, are applied to 
the calamities which they inflicted on seventy cities of the East- 
ern Empire. Theodosius, his court, and the unwarlike people 
were protected by the walls of Constantinople; but those walls 
had been shaken by a recent earthquake, and the fall of fifty - 
eight towers had opened a large and tremendous breach. The 
damage indeed was speedily repaired; but this accident was 
aggravated by a superstitious fear, that heaven itself had deliv- 
ered the imperial city to the shepherds of Scythia, who were 
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strangers to the laws, the language, and the religion of the 
Romans. 

In all their invasions of the civilized empires of the South, 
the Scythian shepherds have been uniformly actuated by a 
savage and destructive spirit. The laws of war, that restrain 
the exercise of national rapine and murder, are founded on two 
principles of substantial interest: the knowledge of the perma- 
nent benefits which may be obtained by a moderate use of con- 
quest; and a just apprehension, lest the desolation which we 
inflict on the enemy’s country may be retaliated on our own. 
But these considerations of hope and fear are almost unknown 
in the pastoral state of nations. The Huns of Attila may, with- 
out injustice, be compared to the Moguls and Tartars, before 
their primitive manners were changed by rehgion and luxuiy\ 

After the Moguls had subdued the northern provinces of 
China, it was seriously proposed, not in the hour of victory and 
passion, but in calm deliberate council, to exterminate all the 
inhabitants of that populous count!}’, that the vacant land might 
be converted to the pasture of cattle. The firmness of a Chinese 
mandarin, who insinuated some principles of rational jxflicy into 
the mind of Genghis, diverted him from the execution of this 
horrid design. But in the cities of Asia, which yielded to the 
Moguls, the inhuman abuse of the rights of war was exercised 
with a regular form of discipline, which may, with equal reason, 
though not with equal authority, be imputed to the victorious 
Huns. The inhabitants, who had submitted to their discretion, 
were ordered to evacuate their houses, and to assemble in some 
plain adjacent to the city; where a division was made of the 
vanquished into three parts. The first class consisted of the 
soldiers of the garrison, and of the young men capable of bear- 
ing arms; and their fate was instantly decided ; they were either 
enlisted among the Moguls, or they were massacred on the spot 
by the troops, who, with pointed spears and bended bows, had 
formed a circle round the captive multitude. The second class, 
composed of the young and beautiful women, of the artificers of 
every rank and profession, and of the more wealthy or honorable 
citizens, from whom a private ransom might be expected, was 
distributed in equal or projx)rtionable lots. The remainder, 
whose life or death was alike useless to the conquerors, were 
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permitted to return to the city; which, in the mean while, had 
been stripped of its valuable furniture; and a tax was imposed 
on those wretched inhabitants for the indulgence of breathing 
their native air. 

Such was the behavior of the Moguls, when they were not 
conscious of any extraordinary rigor. But the most casual 
provocation, the slightest motive of caprice or convenience, 
often provoked them to involve a whole people in an indis- 
criminate massacre; and the ruin of some flourishing cities was 
executed with such unrelenting perseverance that, according 
to their own expression, horses might run, without stumbling, 
over the ground where they had once stood. The three great 
capitals of Khorassan, and Maru, Neisabour, and Herat, were 
destroyed by the armies of Genghis, and the exact account 
which was taken of the slain amounted to four million three 
hundred and forty-seven thousand persons. Timur, or Tamer- 
lane, was educated in a less barbarous age, and in the profession 
of the Mahometan religion; yet, if Attila equalled the hostile 
ravages of Tamerlane,^ either the Tartar or the Hun might 
deserve the epithet of the ‘‘Scourge of God.^' 

It may be affirmed, with bolder assurance, that the Huns 
depopulated the provinces of the Empire, by the murder of 
Roman subjects whom they led away into captivity. In the 
hands of a wise legislator, such an industrious colony might 
have contributed to diffuse through the deserts of Scythia the 
rudiments of the useful and ornamental arts; but these cap- 
tives, who had been taken in war, were accidentally dispersed 
among the hordes that obeyed the empire of Attila. The es- 
timate of their respective value was formed by the simple 
judgment of unenlightened and unprejudiced Barbarians. Per- 
haps they might not understand the merit of a theologian, pro- 
foundly skilled in the controversies of the Trinity and the 

’ Cherefeddin Ali, his servile panegyrist, would afford us many horrid 
examples. In his camp before Delhi, Timur massacred one hundred 
thousand Indian prisoners who had smiled when the army of their coun- 
trymen appeared in sight. The people of Ispahan supplied seventy 
thousand human skulls for the structure of several lofty towers. A simi- 
lar tax was levied on the revolt of Bagdad ; and the exact account, which 
Cherefeddin was not able to procure from the proper officers, isolated by 
another historian (Ahmed Arabsiada) at ninety thousand heads. 
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Incarnation; yet they respected the ministers of every religion; 
and the active zeal of the Christian missionaries, without ap- 
proaching the person or the palace of the monarch, successfully 
labored in the propagation of the Gospel. 

The pastoral tribes, who were ignorant of the distinction of 
landed property, must have disregarded the use, as well as the 
abuse, of civil jurisprudence; and the skill of an eloquent law- 
yer could excite only their contempt or their abhorrence. The 
perpetual intercourse of the Huns and the Goths had commu- 
nicated the familiar knowledge of the two national dialects; 
and the Barbarians were ambitious of conversing in Latin, the 
military idiom even of the Eastern Empire. But they disdained 
the language and the sciences of the Greeks; and the vain 
sophist, or grave philosopher, who had enjoyed the flattering 
applause of the schools, was mortified to find that his robust 
servant was a captive of more value and importance than him- 
self. The mechanic arts were encouraged and esteemed, as 
they tended to satisfy the wants of the Huns. An architect in 
the service of Onegesius, one of the favorites of Attila, was 
employed to construct a bath; but this work was a rare example 
of private luxury; and the trades of the smith, the carpenter, 
the armorer, were much more adapted to supply a wandering 
people with the useful instruments of peace and war. 

But the merit of the physician was received with universal 
favor and respect: the Barbarians, who despised death, might 
be apprehensive of disease; and the haughty conqueror trem- 
bled in the presence of a captive to whom he ascribed per- 
haps an imaginary power of prolonging or preser\ing his life. 
The Huns might be provoked to insult the misery of their slaves, 
over whom they exercised a despotic command; but their man- 
ners were not susceptible of a refined system of oppression; 
and the efforts of courage and diligence were often recompensed 
by the gift of freedom. The historian Priscus, whose embassy 
i.'^ a source of curious instruction, was accosted in the camp of 
Attila by a stranger, who saluted him in the Greek language, 
but whose dress and figure displayed the appearance of a wealthy 
Sc}ihian. In the siege of Viminiacum he had lost, according to 
his own account, his fortune and liberty; he became the slave 
of Onegesius; but his faithful services, against the Romans 
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and the Acatzires, had gradually raised him to the rank of the 
native Huns; to whom he was attached by the domestic pledges 
of a new wife and several children. The spoils of war had 
restored and improved his private property; he was admitted to 
the table of his former lord; and the apostate Greek blessed 
the hour of his captivity, since it had been the introduction to 
a happy and independent state, which he held by the honorable 
tenure of military service. 

This reflection naturally produced a dispute on the advan- 
tages and defects of the Roman government, which was severely 
arraigned by the apostate, and defended by Priscus in a prolix 
and feeble declamation. The freedman of Onegesius exposed, 
in true and lively colors, the vices of a declining empire, of 
which he had so long been the victim; the cruel absurdity of 
the Roman princes, unable to protect their subjects against the 
public enemy, unwilling to trust them with arms for their own 
defence; the intolerable weight of taxes, rendered still more 
oppressive by the intricate or arbitrary modes of collection; the 
obscurity of numerous and contradictory laws; the tedious and 
expensive forms of judicial proceedings; the partial adminis- 
tration of justice; and the universal corruption, which increased 
the influence of the rich and aggravated the misfortunes of 
the poor. A sentiment of patriotic sympathy was at length 
revived in the breast of the fortunate exile; and he lamented, 
with a flood of tears, the guilt or weakness of those magistrates 
who had perverted the wisest and most salutary institutions. 

The timid or selfish policy of the Western Romans had 
abandoned the Eastern Empire to the Huns. The loss of armies, 
and the want of discipline or virtue, were not supplied by the 
personal character of the monarch. Theodosius might still 
affect the style, as well as the title, of ‘‘Invincible Augustus”; 
but he was reduced to solicit the clemency of Attila, who im- 
periously dictated these harsh and humiliating conditions of 
peace; 

I. The Emperor of the East resigned, by an express or tacit 
convention, an extensive and important territory, which stretched 
along the southern banks of the Danube, from Singidunum, or 
Belgrade, as far as Novae, in the diocese of Thrace. The 
breadth was defined by the vague computation of fifteen days’ 
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journey; but, from the proposal of Attila to remove the situa- 
tion of the national market, it soon appeared that he compre- 
hended the ruined city of Naissus within the limits of his do- 
minions. 

II. The King of the Huns required and obtained that his 
tribute or subsidy should be augmented from seven hundred 
pounds of gold to the annual sum of two thousand one hundred; 
and he stipulated the immediate payment of six thousand pounds 
of gold to defray the expenses or to expiate the guilt of the 
war. One might imagine that such a demand, which scarcely 
equalled the measure of private w-ealth, would have been readily 
discharged by the opulent Empire of the East; and the public 
distress affords a remarkable proof of the impoverished, or at 
least of the disorderly, state of the finances. A large proportion 
of the taxes extorted from the people was detained and inter- 
cepted in their passage, through the foulest channels, to the 
treasur}' of Constantinople. The revenue was dissipated by 
Theodosius and his favorites in wasteful and profuse luxurj’, 
which was disguised by the name of imperial magnificence or 
Christian charity. The immediate supplies had been exhausted 
by the unforeseen necessity of military^ preparations. A personal 
contribution, rigorously but capriciously imposed on the 
members of the senatorian order, was the only expedient that 
could disarm, without loss of time, the impatient avarice of 
Attila; and the poverty of the nobles compelled them to adopt 
the scandalous resource of exposing to public auction the jewels 
of their wives and the hereditary^ ornaments of their palaces. 

III. The King of the Huns appears to have established, as 
a principle of national jurisprudence, that he could never lose 
the property, which he had once acquired, in the persons who 
had yielded either a voluntary or reluctant submission to his 
authority. From this principle he concluded, and the conclu- 
sions of Attila were irrevocable laws, that the Huns, who had 
been taken prisoners in war, should be released without delay 
and without ransom ; that every Roman captive who had pre- 
sumed to escape should purchase his right to freedom at the 
price of twelve pieces of gold; and that all the Barbarians who 
had deserted the standard of Attila should be restored, w^itli 
out any promise or stipulation of pardon. In the execution of 
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this cruel and ignominious treaty the imperial officers were 
forced to massacre several loyal and noble deserters who 
refused to devote themselves to certain death; and the Ro- 
mans forfeited all reasonable claims to the friendship of any 
Scythiq^n people, by this public confession, that they were desti- 
tute either of faith or power to protect the suppliant who had 
embraced the throne of Theodosius. 

It would have been strange, indeed, if Theodosius had 
purchased, by the loss of honor, a secure and solid tranquillity, 
or if his tameness had not invited the repetition of injuries. 
The Byzantine court was insulted by five or six successive em- 
bassies, and the ministers of Attila were uniformly instructed 
to press the tardy or imperfect execution of the last treaty; to 
produce the names of fugitives and deserters, who were still 
protected by the Empire; and to declare, with seeming modera- 
tion, that, unless their sovereign obtained complete and imme- 
diate satisfaction, it would be impossible for him, were it even 
his wish, to check the resentment of his warlike tribes. Besides 
the motives of pride and interest, which might prompt the King 
of the Huns to continue this train of negotiation, he was influ- 
enced by the less honorable view of enriching his favorites at the 
expense of his enemies. The imperial treasury was exhausted 
to procure the friendly offices of the ambassadors and their 
principal attendants, whose favorable report might conduce to 
the maintenance of peace. 

The Barbarian monarch was flattered by the liberal recep- 
tion of his ministers; he computed, with pleasure, the value and 
splendor of their gifts, rigorously exacted the performance of 
every promise which would contribute to their private emolu- 
ment, and treated as an important business of state the marriage 
of his secretaiy Constantius. That Gallic adventurer, who was 
recommended by Aetius to the King of the Huns, had engaged 
his service to the ministers of Constantinople, for the stipulated 
reward of a wealthy and noble wife; and the daughter of Count 
Saturninus was chosen to discharge the obligations of her coun- 
try. The reluctance of the victim, some domestic troubles, and 
the unjust confiscation of her fortune cooled the ardor of her 
interested lover; but he still demanded, in the name of Attila, 
an equivalent alliance; and, after many ambiguous delays and 
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excuses, the Byzantine court was compelled to sacrifice to this 
insolent stranger the widow of Armatius, whose birth, opulence, 
and beauty placed her in the most illustrious rank of the Roman 
matrons. 

For these importunate and oppressive embassies Attila 
claimed a suitable return: he weighed, with suspicious pride, 
the character and station of the imperial envoys; but he conde- 
scended to promise that he w^ould advance as far as Sardica to 
receive any ministers who had been invested with the consular 
dignity. The council of Theodosius eluded this proposal, by 
representing the desolate and ruined condition of Sardica, and 
even ventured to insinuate that eveiy* officer of the army or 
household w^as qualified to treat with the most pow’erful princes 
of Scythia. Maximin, a respectable courtier, whose abilities 
had been long exercised in civil and militaiy' employments, 
accepted, with reluctance, the troublesome, and perhaps dan- 
gerous, commission of reconciling the angry* spirit of the King 
of the Huns. 

His friend, the historian Priscus, embraced the opportunity 
of obsening the Barbarian hero in the peaceful and domestic 
scenes of life: but the secret of the embassy, a fatal and guilty 
secret, w*as intrusted only to the interpreter Vigilius. The two 
last ambassadors of the Huns, Orestes, a noble subject of the 
Pannonian province, and Edecon, a valiant chieftain of the 
tribe of the Scyrri, returned at the same time from Constanti- 
nople to the royal camp. Their obscure names w*ere afterw^ard 
illustrated by the extraordinary’ fortune and the contrast of 
their sons: the two serv'ants of Attila became the fathers of the 
last Roman Emperor of the West, and of the first Barbarian 
King of Italy. 

The ambassadors, who were followed by a numerous train 
of men and horses, made their first halt at Sardica, at the dis- 
tance of three hundred and fifty miles, or thirteen days’ jour- 
ney, from Constantinople. As the remains of Sardica were stil! 
included within the limits of the Empire, it was incumbent on 
the Romans to exercise the duties of hospitality. They pro- 
vided, with the assistance of the provincials, a sufficient num 
ber of sheep and oxen, and invited the Huns to a splendid, or, 
at least, a plentiful supper. But the harmony of the entertain- 
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ment was soon disturbed by mutual prejudice and indiscretion. 
The greatness of the Emperor and the empire was warmly 
maintained by their ministers; the Huns, with equal ardor, 
asserted the superiority of their victorious monarch: the dispute 
was inflamed by the rash and unseasonable flattery of Vigilius, 
who passionately rejected the comparison of a mere mortal with 
the divine Theodosius; and it was with extreme difficulty that 
Maximin and Priscus were able to divert the conversation, or 
to soothe the angry minds, of the Barbarians. When they rose 
from the table, the Imperial ambassador presented Edecon and 
Orestes with rich gifts of silk robes and Indian pearls, which 
they thankfully accepted. 

Yet Orestes could not forbear insinuating that he had not 
always been treated with such respect and liberality; and the 
offensive distinction which was implied, between his civil office 
and the hereditary rank of his colleague seems to have made 
Edecon a doubtful friend and Orestes an irreconcilable enemy. 
After this entertainment they travelled about one hundred miles 
from Sardica to Naissus. That flourishing city, which had 
given birth to the great Constantine, was levelled with the 
ground; the inhabitants were destroyed or dispersed; and the 
appearance of some sick persons, who were still permitted to 
exist among the ruins of the churches, served only to increase 
the horror of the prospect. The surface of the country was 
covered with the bones of the slain; and the ambassadors, who 
directed their course to the northwest, were obliged to pass 
the hills of modem Servia before they descended into the flat 
and marshy grounds which are terminated by the Danube. 

The Huns were masters of the great river: their navigation 
was performed in large canoes, hollowed out of the trunk of a 
single tree; the ministers of Theodosius were safely landed on 
the opposite bank; and their Barbarian associates immediately 
hastened to the camp of Attila, which was equally prepared for 
the amusements of hunting or of war. No sooner had Maxi- 
min advanced about two miles from the Danube than he began 
to experience the fastidious insolence of the conqueror. He was 
sternly forbidden to pitch his tents in a pleasant valley, lest he 
should infringe the distant awe that was due to the royal man- 
sion. The ministers of Attila pressed him to communicate the 
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business, and the instructions, which he reserved for the ear of 
their sovereign. When Maximin temperately urged the con- 
trary practice of nations, he was still more confounded to find 
that the resolutions of the Sacred Consistor}% those secrets (says 
Priscus) which should not be revealed to the gods themselves, 
had been treacherously disclosed to the public enemy. On his 
refusal to comply with such ignominious terms, the Imperial en- 
voy was commanded instantly to depart; the order was recalled; 
it was again repeated ; and the Huns renewed their ineffectual 
attempts to subdue the patient firmness of Maximin. 

At length, by the intercession of Scotta, the brother of One- 
gesius, whose friendship had been purchased by a liberal gift, 
he was admitted to the royal presence; but, instead of obtaining 
a decisive answer, he w^as compelled to undertake a remote 
journey tow’ard the north, that Attila might enjoy the proud 
satisfaction of receiving, in the same camp, the ambassadors 
of the Eastern and Western empires. His journey was regu- 
lated by the guides, who obliged him to halt, to hasten his 
march, or to deviate from the common road, as it best suited 
the convenience of the King. The Romans, who traversed the 
plains of Hungary', suppose that they passed several navigable 
rivers, either in canoes or portable boats; but there is reason to 
suspect that the winding stream of the Teyss, or Tibiscus, might 
present itself in different places under different names. 

From the contiguous villages they received a plentiful and 
regular supply of provisions; mead instead of wine, millet in 
the place of bread, and a certain liquor named catnus, which, 
according to the report of Priscus, was distilled from barley.^ 
Such fare might appear coarse and indelicate to men who had 
tasted the luxury of Constantinople; but, in their accidental 
distress, they were relieved by the gentleness and hospitality of 
the same Barbarians, so terrible and so merciless in war. The 
ambassadors had encamped on the edge of a large morass. 
A violent tempest of wind and rain, of thunder and lightning, 
overturned their tents, immersed their baggage and furniture 

^ The Huns themselves still continued to despise the labors of agricult- 
ure ; they abused the privilege of a victorious nation ; and the Goths, 
their industrious subjects, who cultivated the earth, dreaded their neigh- 
borhood, like that of so many ravenous wolves. 
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in the water, and scattered their retinue, who wandered in the 
darkness of the night, uncertain of their road, and apprehen- 
sive of some unknown danger, till they awakened by their 
cries the inhabitants of a neighboring village, the property of 
the widow of Bleda. A bright illumination, and, in a few mo- 
ments, a comfortable fire of reeds, was kindled by their officious 
benevolence; the wants, and even the desires, of the Romans 
were liberally satisfied; and they seem to have been embar- 
rassed by the singular politeness of Bleda’s widow, who added 
to her other favors the gift, or at least the loan, of a sufficient 
number of beautiful and obsequious damsels. 

The sunshine of the succeeding day was dedicated to repose, 
to collect and dry the baggage, and to the refreshment of the 
men and horses; but, in the evening, before they pursued their 
journey, the ambassadors expressed their gratitude to the 
bounteous lady of the village, by a very acceptable present of 
silver cups, red fleeces, dried fruits, and Indian pepper. Soon 
after this adventure, they rejoined the march of Attila, from 
whom they had been separated about six days, and slowly pro- 
ceeded to the capital of an empire, which did not contain, in the 
space of several thousand miles, a single city. 

As far as we may ascertain the vague and obscure geog- 
raphy of Priscus, this capital appears to have been seated 
between the Danube, the Teyss, and the Carpathian hills, in 
the plains of Upper Hungary, and most probably in the neigh- 
borhood of Jezberin, Agria, or Tokay. In its origin it could be 
no more than an accidental camp, which, by the long and 
frequent residence of Attila, had insensibly swelled into a huge 
village, for the reception of his court, of the troops who followed 
his person, and of the various multitude of idle or industrious 
slaves and retainers. The baths, constructed by Onegesius, 
were the only edifice of stone; the materials had been trans- 
ported from Pannonia; and since the adjacent country was 
destitute even of large timber, it may be presumed that the 
meaner habitations of the royal village consisted of straw, or 
mud, or of canvas. The wooden houses of the more illustrious 
Huns were built and adorned with rude magnificence, accord- 
ing to the rank, the fortune, or the taste of the proprietors. 
They seemed to have been distributed with some degree of order 
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and S5nnmetry; and each spot became more honorable as it 
approached the person of the sovereign. 

The palace of Attila, which surpassed all other houses in 
his dominions, was built entirely of wood, and covered an 
ample space of ground. The outward enclosure was a lofty 
wall, or palisade, of smooth square timber, intersected with 
high towers, but intended rather for ornament than defence. 
This wall, which seems to have encircled the declivity of the hill, 
comprehended a great variety of wooden edifices, adapted to 
the uses of royalty. A separate house was assigned to each of 
the numerous wives of Attila; and, instead of the rigid and 
illiberal confinement imposed by Asiatic jealousy, they politely 
admitted the Roman ambassadors to their presence, their table, 
and even to the freedom of an innocent embrace. When Maxi- 
min offered his prcbcnts to Cerce, the principal Queen, he ad- 
mired the singular architecture of her mansion, the height of 
the round columns, the size and beauty of the wood, which was 
curiously shaped or turned, or polished or carved; and his 
attentive eye was able to discover some taste in the ornaments 
and some regularity in the proportions. 

After passing through the guards, who watched before the 
gate, the ambassadors were introduced into the private apart- 
ment of Cerce* The wife of Attila received their visit sitting, 
or rather lying, on a soft couch; the floor was covered with a 
carpet; the domestics formed a circle round the Queen; and 
her damsels, seated on the ground, where employed in working 
the variegated embroider}' which adorned the dress of the Bar- 
baric warriors. The Huns were ambitious of displaying those 
riches which were the fruit and evidence of their victories; the 
trappings of their horses, their swords, and even their shoes 
were studded with gold and precious stones; and their lable> 
were profusely spread with plates, and goblets, and vases of 
gold and silver, which had been fashioned by the labor of 
Grecian artists. The monarch alone assumed the superior 
pride of still adhering to the simplicity of his Scythian ancestors. 
The dress of Attila, his arms, and the furniture of his horse w'ere 
plain, without ornament, and of a single color. The royal tabic 
was served in wooden cups and platters; flesh was his only food; 
and the conqueror of the North never tasted the luxuiy of bread. 
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When Attila first gave audience to the Roman ambassadors 
on the banks of the Danube, his tent was encompassed with a 
formidable guard. The monarch himself was seated in a 
wooden chair. His stem countenance, angry gestures, and 
impatient tone, astonished the firmness of Maximin ; but Vigilius 
had more reason to tremble, since he distinctly understood the 
menace, that if Attila did not respoct the law of nations, he would 
nail the deceitful interpreter to the cross, and leave his body to 
the vultures. The Barbarian condescended, by producing an 
accurate list, to expose the bold falsehood of Vigilius, who had 
affirmed that no more than seventeen deserters could be found. 
But he arrogantly declared that he apprehended only the dis- 
grace of contending with his fugitive slaves; since he despised 
their impotent efforts to defend the provinces which Theodosius 
had intrusted to their arms: ‘‘For what fortress,” added Attila, 
“what city, in the wide extent of the Roman Empire, can hope 
to exist, secure and impregnable, if it is our pleasure that it 
should be erased from the earth?” 

He dismissed, however, the interpreter, who returned to 
Constantinople with his peremptory demand of more complete 
restitution and a more splendid embassy. His anger gradually 
subsided, and his domestic satisfaction in a marriage which he 
celebrated on the road with the daughter of Eslam, might per- 
haps contribute to mollify the native fierceness of his temper. 
The entrance of Attila into the royal village was marked by a 
very singular ceremony. A numerous troop of women came 
out to meet their hero and their King. They marched before 
him, distributed into long and regular files; the intervals be- 
tween the files were filled by white veils of thin linen, which the 
women on either side bore aloft in their hands, and which formed 
a canopy for a chorus of young virgins, who chanted hymns and 
songs in the Scythian language. The wife of his favorite Onege- 
sius, with a train of female attendants, saluted Attila at the 
door of her own house, on his way to the palace; and offered, 
according to the custom of the country, her respectful homage, 
by entreating him to taste the wine and meat which she had 
prepared for his reception. As soon as the monarch had gra- 
ciously accepted her hospitable gift, his domestics lifted a small 
silver table to a convenient height, as he sat on horseback; and 
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Attila, when he had touched the goblet with his lips, again sa- 
luted the wife of Onegesius, and continued his march. 

During his residence at the seat of empire, his hours were 
not wasted in the recluse idleness of a seraglio; and the King 
of the Huns could maintain his superior dignity, without con- 
cealing his person from the public \iew. He frequently assem- 
bled his council, and gave audience to the ambassadors of the 
nations; and his people might appeal to the supreme tribunal, 
w^hich he held at stated times, and, according to the Eastern 
custom, before the principal gate of his wooden palace. The 
Romans, both of the East and of the West, were twice invited 
to the banquets, w^here Attila feasted with the princes and 
nobles of Scjthia. Maximin and his colleagues w^ere stopped 
on the threshold, till they had made a devout libation to the 
health and prosperity of the King of the Huns, and wxtc con- 
ducted, after this ceremony, to their respective seats in a spa- 
cious hall. The royal table and couch, covered with carpets and 
fine linen, w’as raised by several steps in the midst of the hall; 
and a son, an uncle, or perhaps a favorite king w’ere admitted 
to share the simple and homely repast of Attila. 

Two lines of small tables, each of which contained three or 
four guests, were ranged in order on either hand; the right was 
esteemed the most honorable, but the Romans ingenuously 
confess that they wxre placed on the left; and that Beric, an 
unknown chieftain, most probably of the Gothic race, preceded 
the representatives of Theodosius and Valentinian. The Bar- 
barian monarch received from his cup-bearer a goblet filled 
with w'ine, and courteously drank to the health of the most 
distinguished guest, who rose from his scat and expressed in 
the same manner his loyal and respectful vow’s. This ceremony 
wns successively performed for all, or at least, for the illustrious 
persons of the assembly; and a considerable time must have 
been consumed, since it was thrice repeated as each course 
or service was placed on the table. But the wine still remained 
after the meat had been removed; and the Huns continued to 
indulge their intemperance long after the sober and decent am- 
bassadors of the tw'o empires had withdrawn themselves from 
the nocturnal banquet. Yet before they retired, they enjoyed a 
singular opportum'ty of observing the manners of the nation in 
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their convivial amusements. Two Scythians stood before the 
couch of Attila, and recited the verses which they had com- 
posed, to celebrate his valor and his victories. 

A profound silence prevailed in the hall; and the attention 
of the guests was captivated by the vocal harmony, which 
revived and perpetuated the memory of their own exploits; 
a martial ardor flashed from the eyes of the warriors, who were 
impatient for battle; and the tears of the old men expressed 
their generous despair, that they could no longer partake the 
danger and glory of the field. This entertainment, which 
might be considered as a school of military virtue, was suc- 
ceeded by a farce, that debased the dignity of human nature. 
A Moorish and a Scythian buffoon successively excited the 
mirth of the rude spectators, by their deformed figure, ridiculous 
dress, antic gestures, absurd speeches, and the strange, unin- 
telligible confusion of the Latin, the Gothic, and the Hunnic 
languages; and the hall resounded with loud and licentious 
peals of laughter. In the midst of this intemperate riot, Attila 
alone, without a change of countenance, maintained his stead- 
fast and inflexible gravity; which was never relaxed, except on 
the entrance of Irnac, the youngest of his sons: he embraced 
the boy with a smile of paternal tenderness, gently pinched him 
by the cheek, and betrayed a partial affection, which was justi- 
fied by the assurance of his prophets that Imac would be the 
future support of his family and empire. 

Two days afterward, the ambassadors received a second 
invitation : and they had reason to praise the politeness, as well 
as the hospitality, of Attila. The King of the Huns held a long 
and familiar conversation with Maximin; but his civility w^as 
interrupted by rude expressions and haughty reproaches; and 
he was provoked, by a motive of interest, to support, with unbe- 
coming zeal, the private claims of his secretary Constantins. 
“The Emperor,” said Attila, “has long promised him a rich 
wife: Constantins must not be disappointed; nor should a 
Roman emperor deserve the name of liar.” On the third day 
the ambassadors were dismissed: the freedom of several cap- 
tives was granted, for a moderate ransom, to their pressing en- 
treaties; and, besides the royal presents, they were permitted 
to accept from each of the Scythian nobles the honorable and 
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useful gift of a horse. Maximin returned, by the same road, to 
Constantinople; and though he was involved in an accidental 
dispute with Beric, the new ambassador of Attila, he flattered 
himself that he had contributed, by the laborious journey, to 
confirm the peace and alliance of the two nations.^ 

But the Roman ambassador was ignorant of the treacherous 
design which had been concealed under the mask of the public 
faith. The surprise and satisfaction of Edecon, when he con- 
templated the splendor of Constantinople, had encouraged the 
interpreter Vigilius to procure for him a secret interview with 
the eunuch Chn’saphius,^ who governed the Emperor and the 
empire. After some previous conversation, and a mutual oath 
of secrecy, the eunuch, who had not from his own feelings or 
experience imbibed any exalted notions of ministerial virtue, 
ventured to propose the death of Attila as an important service, 
by which Edecon might deserve a liberal share of the wealth 
and luxury which he admired. The ambassador of the Huns 
listened to the tempting offer; and pn'fessed, with apparent 
zeal, his ability, as well as readiness, to execute the bloody deed: 
the design was communicated to the master of the offices, and 
the devout Theodosius consented to the assassination of his 
invincible enemy. But this perfidious conspiracy was defeated 
by the dissimulation, or the repentance, of Edecon; and though 
he might exaggerate his inward abhorrence for the treasem, 
which he seemed to approve, he dexterously assumed the merit 
of an early and voluntary' confession. 

If we now review the embassy of Maximin and the behavior 
of Attila, we must applaud the Barbarian, who respected thr 
laws of hospitality, and generously entertained and dismissed the 

•The curious narrative of this embassy, which required few observa* 
tions, and was not susceptible of any collateral evidence, may be fouiui 
in Priscus. But I have not confined myself to the same order; and I had 
previously extracted the historical circumstances, which were less inu 
mately connected with the journey, and business, of the Roman ambas- 
sadors. 

de Tillemont has verj' properly j^iven the succession of chamber- 
lains who reij^ned in the name of Therxlosius. Chrysaphius was the last, 
and, according to the unanimous evidence of histor>% the worst of the^e 
favorites. His partiality for his p^odfather, the heresiarch Eutyches, en- 
gaged him to persecute the orthodox party. 
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minister of a prince who had conspired against his life. But 
the rashness of Vigilius will appear still more extraordinary, 
since he returned, conscious of his guilt and danger, to the 
royal camp, accompanied by his son, and carrying with him a 
weighty purse of gold, which the favorite eunuch had furnished, 
to satisfy the demands of Edecon and to corrupt the fidelity of 
the guards. The interpreter was instantly seized, and dragged 
before the tribunal of Attila, where he asserted his innocence 
with specious firmness, till the threat of inflicting instant death 
on his son extorted from him a sincere discovery of the criminal 
transaction. Under the name of ransom, or confiscation, the 
rapacious King of the Huns accepted two hundred pounds of 
gold for the life of a traitor whom he disdained to punish. He 
pointed his just indignation against a nobler object. His am- 
bassadors, Eslaw and Orestes, were immediately despatched to 
Constantinople, with a peremptory instruction, which it was 
much safer for them to execute than to disobey. 

They boldly entered the Imperial presence, with the fatal 
purse hanging down from the neck of Orestes, who interrogated 
the eunuch Chrysaphius, as he stood beside the throne, whether 
he recognized the evidence of his guilt. But the office of reproof 
was reserved for the superior dignity of his colleague, Eslaw, 
who gravely addressed the Emperor of the East in the following 
words: “Theodosius is the son of an illustrious and respectable 
parent: Attila likewise is descended from a noble race; and he 
has supported, by his actions, the dignity which he inherited 
from his father Mundzuk. But Theodosius has forfeited his 
paternal honors, and, by consenting to pay tribute, has de- 
graded himself to the condition of a slave. It is therefore just, 
that he should reverence the man whom fortune and merit have 
placed above him, instead of attempting, like a wicked slave, 
clandestinely to conspire against his master.’^ The son of Ar- 
cadius, who was accustomed only to the voice of flattery, heard 
with astonishment the severe language of truth: he blushed 
and trembled, nor did he presume directly to refuse the head 
of Chrysaphius, which Eslaw and Orestes were instructed to 
demand. 

A solemn embassy, armed with full powers and magnificent 
gifts, was hastily sent to deprecate the wrath of Attila; and 
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his pride was gratified by the choice of Nomius and Anatolius, 
two ministers of consular or patrician rank, of whom the one 
was great treasurer, and the other was master-general of the 
armies of the East. He condescended to meet these ambassa- 
dors on the banks of the river Drenco; and though he at first 
affected a stem and haughty demeanor, his anger was insensibly 
mollified by their eloquence and liberahty. He condescended 
to pardon the Emperor, the eimuch, and the interpreter; bound 
himself by an oath to observe the conditions of peace; released 
a great number of captives; abandoned the fugitives and 
deserters to their fate; and resigned a large territory, to the south 
of the Danube, which he had already exhausted of its wealth 
and inhabitants. But this treaty was purchased at an expense 
which might have supported a vigorous and successful war: 
and the subjects of Theodosius were compelled to redeem the 
safety of a worthless favorite by oppressive taxes, which they 
would more cheerfully have paid for his destruction. 
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If we look for the fatherland of the English race, we must, as modem 
historians have clearly shown, direct our search" far away from England 
herself.” In the fifth century of the Christian era a region in what is now 
called Schleswig was known by the name of Anglen (England). But the 
inhabitants of this district are believed to have comprised only a small 
detached portion of the Engle (English), while the great body of this 
people probably dwelt within the limits of the fpresent Oldenburg and 
lower Hanover. 

On several sides of Anglen were the homes of various tribes of Saxons 
and Jutes, and these peoples were all kindred, being members of one 
branch (Low German) of the Teutonic family. History first finds them 
becoming united through community of blood, of language, institutions, 
and customs, although it was too early yet to justify the historian in giv- 
ing to them the inclusive name of Englishmen. They all, however, had 
part in the conquest of England, and it was their union in that land that 
gave birth to the English people. 

Little is known of the actual character and life of these people who 
made the earliest England, but their Germanic inheritance is traceable in 
their social and political framework, which already prefigured the na- 
tional organization that through centuries of gradual development became 
modem England. 

Out of their early modes grew the forms of English citizenship and 
legislation, and the individual and public freedom which has slowly 
broadened down from generation to generation. Later came the modify- 
ing, if not transforming, influence of Christianity, replacing the ancient 
nature- worship which they took with them to their new home. On these 
foundations the English race, as it has grown up in the land they made 
their own, and in other lands to which like men and institutions have 
been carried, has reared its various structures of nationality. 

JOHN R, GREEN 

QF the three English tribes the Saxons lay nearest to the 
empire, and they were naturally the first to touch the Ro- 
man world; before the close of the third century indeed their 
boats appeared in such force in the English Channel as to 
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call for a special fleet to resist them. The piracy of our fathers 
had thus brought them to the shores of a land which, dear as 
it is now to Englishmen, had not as yet been trodden by Eng- 
lish feet. This land was Britain. When the Saxon boats 
touched its coast the island was the westernmost province of 
the Roman Empire. In the fifty-fifth year before Christ a 
descent of Julius Caesar revealed it to the Roman world; and 
a century after Caesar’s landing the emperor Claudius under- 
took its conquest. The work was swiftly carried out. Before 
thirty years were over the bulk of the island had passed beneath 
the Roman sway, and the Roman frontier had been carried to 
the firths of Forth and of Clyde. The work of civilization 
followed fast on the work of the sword. To the last indeed the 
distance of the island from the seat of empire left her less Ro- 
manized than any other province of the west. The bulk of 
the population scattered over the country seem in spite of 
imperial edicts to have clung to their old law as to their old 
language, and to have retained some traditional allegiance to 
their native chiefs. But Roman civilization rested mainly on 
dty life, and in Britain as elsewhere the city was thoroughly 
Roman. In towns such as Lincoln or York, governed by their 
own municipal officers, guarded by massive walls, and linked 
together by a network of magnificent roads which reached from 
one end of the island to the other, manners, language, political 
life, all were of Rome. 

For three hundred years the Roman sword secured order 
and peace without Britain and within, and with peace and 
order came a wide and rapid prosperity. Commerce sprang 
up in ports among which London held the first rank; agricul- 
ture flourished till Britain became one of the corn-exporting 
countries of the world; the mineral resources of the province 
were explored in the tin mines of Cornwall, the lead mines of 
Somerset or Northumberland, and the iron mines of the Forest 
of Dean. But evils which sapped the strength of the whole 
empire told at last on the province of Britain. 

Wealth and population alike declined under a crushing 
system of taxation, under restrictions which fettered industry, 
under a des{X)tism which crushed out all local independence. 
And with decay within came danger from without. For cen- 
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tunes past the Roman frontier had held back the Barbaric 
world beyond it — the Parthian of the Euphrates, the Numidian 
of the African desert, the German of the Danube or the Rhine. 
In Britain a wall drawn from Newcastle to Carlisle bridled 
the British tribes, the Piets as they were called, who had been 
sheltered from Roman conquest by the fastnesses of the High- 
lands. 

It was this mass of savage barbarism which broke upon 
the empire as it sank into decay. In its western dominions 
the triumph of these assailants was complete. The Franks 
conquered and colonized Gaul. The West Goths conquered 
and colonized Spain. The Vandals founded a kingdom in 
Africa. The Burgundians encamped in the borderland be- 
tween Italy and the Rhone. The East Goths ruled at last in 
Italy itself. 

It was to defend Italy against the Goths that Rome in the 
opening of the fifth century withdrew her legions from Britain, 
and from that moment the province was left to struggle un- 
aided against the Piets. Nor were these its only enemies. While 
marauders from Ireland, whose inhabitants then bore the name 
of Scots, harried the west, the boats of Saxon pirates, as we 
have seen, were swarming off its eastern and southern coasts. 

For forty years Britain held bravely out against these assail- 
ants; but civil strife broke its powers of resistance, and its rulers 
fell back at last on the fatal policy by which the empire invited 
its doom while striving to avert it, the policy of matching bar- 
barian against barbarian. By the usual promises of land 
and pay a band of warriors was drawn for this purpose from 
Jutland in 449 with two ealdormen, Hengist and Horsa, at 
their head. 

If by English history we mean the history of Enghshmen in 
the land which from that time they made their own, it is with 
this landing of Hengist’s war band that English history begins. 
They landed on the shores of the Isle of Thanet at a spot known 
since as Ebbsfleet. No spot can be so sacred to Englishmen 
as the spot which first felt the tread of English feet. There 
is little to catch the eye in Ebbsfleet itself, a mere lift of ground 
with a few gray cottages dotted over it, cut off nowadays from 
the sea by a reclaimed meadow and a sea-walL 
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But taken as a whole the scene has a wild beauty of its own. 
To the right the white curve of Ramsgate cliffs looks down on 
the crescent of Pegwell Bay; far away to the left across gray 
marsh levels where smoke wreaths mark the site of Richborough 
and Sandwich the coast line trends dimly toward Deal. Ev^ery- 
thing in the character of the spot confirms the national tradition 
which fixed here the landing-place of our fathers; for the physi- 
cal changes of the country since the fifth century have told little 
on its main features. At the time of Hengist’s landing a broad 
inlet of sea parted Thanet from the mainland of Britain; and 
through this inlet the pirate boats would naturally come sailing 
with a fair wind to what was then the gravel spit of Ebbsfleet. 

The work for which the mercenaries had been hired was 
quickly done; and the Piets are said to have been scattered 
to the winds in a battle fought on the eastern coast of Brit- 
ain. But danger from the Piet was hardly over when danger 
came from the Jutes themselves. Their fellow-pirates must 
have flocked from the channel to their settlement in Thanet; 
the inlet between Thanet and the mainland was crossed, and 
the Englishmen won their first victory over the Britons in forc- 
ing their passage of the Medway at the village of Aylesford. 

A second defeat at the passage of the Cray drove the British 
forces in terror upon London; but the ground was soon won 
back again, and it was not till 465 that a series of petty con- 
flicts which had gone on along the shores of Thanet made way 
for a decisive struggle at Wippedsfleet. Here however the over- 
throw was so terrible that from this moment all hope of saving 
northern Kent seems to have been abandoned, and it was only 
on its southern shore that the Britons held their ground. Ten 
years later, in 475, the long contest was over, and with the fall 
of Ljinne, whose broken walls look from the slope to which 
they cling over the great flat of Romney Marsh, the work of 
the first English conqueror was done. 

The warriors of Hengist had been drawn from the Jutes, 
the smallest of the three tribes who were to blend in the English 
people. But the greed of plunder now told on the great tribe 
which stretched from the Elbe to the Rhine, and in 477 Saxon 
invaders were seen pushing slowly along the strip of land which 
lay westward of Kent between the weald and the sea. No- 
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where has the physical aspect of the country more utterly 
changed. A vast sheet of scrub, woodland, and waste which 
then bore the name of the Andredsweald stretched for more than 
a hundred miles from the borders of Kent to the Hampshire 
Downs, extending northward almost to the Thames and leaving 
only a thin strip of coast which now bears the name of Sussex 
between its southern edge and the sea. 

This coast was guarded by a fortress which occupied the 
spot now called Pevensey, the future landing-place of the 
Norman Conqueror; and the fall of this fortress of Anderida 
in 491 established the kingdom of the South Saxons. ‘‘^Elle 
and Cissa beset Anderida,” so ran the pitiless record of the 
conquerors, “and slew all that were therein, nor was there 
afterward one Briton left.” 

But Hengist and ^Elle’s men had touched hardly more than 
the coast, and the true conquest of Southern Britain was re- 
served for a fresh band of Saxons, a tribe known as the Gewissas, 
who landed under Cerdic and Cynric on the shores of the South- 
ampton Water, and pushed in 495 to the great downs or Gwent 
where Winchester offered so rich a prize. Nowhere was the 
strife fiercer than here; and it was not till 519 that a decisive 
victory at Charford ended the struggle for the “Gwent” and 
set the crown of the West Saxons on the head of Cerdic. But 
the forest belt around it checked any further advance; and 
only a year after Charford the Britons rallied under a new 
leader, Arthur, and threw back the invaders as they pressed 
westward through the Dorsetshire woodlands in a great over- 
throw at Badbury or Mount Badon. The defeat was followed 
by a long pause in the Saxon advance from the southern coast, 
but while the Gewissas rested, a series of victories whose history 
is lost was giving to men of the same Saxon tribe the coast dis- 
trict north of the mouth of the Thames. 

It is probable, however, that the strength of Camulodunum, 
the predecessor of our modem Colchester, made the progress 
of these assailants a slow and doubtful one; and even when its 
reduction enabled the East Saxons to occupy the territory to 
which they have given their name of Essex a line of woodland 
which has left its traces in Epping and Hainault forests 
checked their farther advance into the island. 
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Though seventy years had passed since the victory of Ayles- 
ford only the outskirts of Britain were won. The invaders 
were masters as yet but of Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, and 
Essex. From London to St. David^s Head, from the Andreds- 
weald to the Firth of Forth the country still remained uncon- 
quered, and there was little in the years which followed Ar- 
thur’s triumph to herald that onset of the invaders which was 
soon to make Britain England. Till now its assailants had 
been drawn from two only of the three tribes whom we saw 
dw^elling by the northern sea, from the Saxons and the Jutes. 
But the main work of conquest was to be done by the third, by 
the tribe which bore that name of Engle or Englishmen which 
was to absorb that of Saxon or Jute and to stamp itself on the 
people which sprang from the union of the conquerors as on 
the land that they won. 

The Engle had probably been settling for years along the 
coast of Northumbria and in the great district which was cut 
off from the rest of Britain by the Wash and the Fens, the 
later East Anglia. But it was not till the moment we have 
reached that the line of defences which had hitherto held the 
invaders at bay was turned by their appearance in the Humber 
and the Trent. This great river line led like a highway into 
the heart of Britain; and civil strife seems to have broken the 
strength of British resistance. But of the incidents of this 
final struggle we know nothing. One part of the English force 
marched from the Humber over the Yorkshire wolds to found 
what was called the kingdom of the Deirans. 

Under the empire political power had centred in the dis- 
trict between the Humber and the Roman wall; York was the 
capital of Roman Britain; villas of rich land-owners studded 
the valley of the Ouse; and the bulk of the garrison maintained 
in the island lay camped along its northern border. But no 
record tells us how Yorkshire was won, or how the Engle made 
themselves masters of the uplands about Lincoln. It is only 
by their later settlements that we follow their march into the 
heart of Britain. Seizing the valley of the Don and whatever 
breaks there were in the woodland that then filled the space 
between the Humber and the Trent, the Engle followed the 
curve of the latter river, and struck along the line of its tribu- 
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tary the Soar. Here round the Roman Ratae, the predecessor 
of our Leicester, settled a tribe known as the Middle English, 
while a small body pushed farther southward, and under the 
name of “South Engle” occupied the oolitic upland that forms 
our present Northamptonshire. 

But the mass of the invaders seem to have held to the line 
of the Trent and to have pushed westward to its head- waters. 
Repton, Lichfield, and Tamworth mark the country of these 
western Englishmen, whose older name was soon lost in that of 
Mercians, or Men of the March. Their settlement was in fact 
a new march or borderland between conqueror and conquered; 
for here the impenetrable fastness of the Peak, the mass of 
Cannock Chase, and the broken country of Staffordshire en- 
abled the Briton to make a fresh and desperate stand. 

It was probably this conquest of Mid-Britain by the Engle 
that roused the West Saxons to a new advance. For thirty 
years they had rested inactive within the limits of the Gwent, 
but in 552 their capture of the hill fort of Old Sarum threw open 
the reaches of the Wiltshire downs, and a march of King Cuth- 
wulf on the Thames made them masters in 571 of the districts 
which now form Oxfordshire and Berkshire. 

Pushing along the upper valley of Avon to a new battle at 
Barbury Hill they swooped at last from their uplands on the 
rich prey that lay along the Severn. Gloucester, Cirencester, 
and Bath, cities which had leagued under their British kings 
to resist this onset, became in 577 the spoil of an English vic- 
tory at Deorham, and the line of the great western river lay 
open to the arms of the conquerors. Once the West Saxons 
penetrated to the borders of Chester, and Uriconiiun, a town 
beside the Wrekin which has been recently brought again to 
light, went up in flames. The raid ended in a crushing defeat 
which broke the West-Saxon strength, but a British poet in 
verses still left to us sings piteously the death song of Uri- 
conium, “the white town in the valley,” the town of white 
stone gleaming among the green woodlands. The torch of 
the foe had left it a heap of blackened ruins where the 
singer wandered through halls he had known in happier 
days, the halls of its chief Kyndylan, “without fire, without 
light, without song,” their stillness broken only by the eagle’s 
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scream, the eagle who "has swallowed fresh drink, heart’s 
blood of Kyndylan the fair.” 

With the victory of Deorham the conquest of the bulk of 
Britain was complete. Eastward of a line which may be 
roughly drawn along the moorlands of Northumberland and 
Yorkshire through Derbyshire and the Forest of Arden to the 
Lower Severn, and thence by Mendip to the sea, the island had 
passed into English hands. Britain had in the main become 
England. And within this new England a Teutonic society 
was settled on the wreck of Rome. So far as the conquest had 
yet gone it had been complete. Not a Briton remained as 
subject or slave on English ground. Sullenly, inch by inch, 
the beaten men drew back from the land which their conquerors 
had won; and eastward of the border line which the English 
sword had drawn all was now purely English. 

CHASLES KNIGHT 

“They” [the Romans], says Bede, “resided within the ram- 
part that Severus made across the island, on the south side of it; 
as the cities, temples, bridges, and paved ways do testify to this 
day.” On the north of the wall were the nations that no severity 
had reduced to subjection, and no resistance could restrain from 
plunder. At the extreme west of England were the people of 
Cornwall, or little Wales, as it was called; having the most 
intimate relations with the people of Britannia Secunda, or 
Wales; and both cormected with the colony of Armorica. 
The inhabitants of Cornwall and Wales, we may assume, were 
almost exclusively of the old British stock. The abandonment 
of the country by the Romans had afifected them far less than 
that change affected the more cultivated country, that had been 
the earliest subdued, and for nearly four centuries had received 
the Roman institutions and adopted the Roman customs. 

But in the chief portion of the island, from the southern and 
eastern coasts to the Tyne and the Solway, there was a mixed 
population, among whom it would be difiScult to trace that com- 
mon bond which would constitute nationality. The British 
families of the interior had become mingled with the settlers of 
Rome and its tributaries to whom grants of land had been 
assigned as the rewards of military service; and the coasts from 
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the Humber to the Exe had been here and there peopled with 
northern settlers, who had gradually planted themselves among 
the Romanized British; and were, we may well believe, among 
the most active of those who carried forward the commercial 
intercourse of Britain with Gaul and Italy. 

When, therefore, we approach the period of what is termed 
the Saxon invasion, and hear of the decay, the feebleness, the 
cowardice, and the misery of the Britons — all wliich attributes 
have been somewhat too readily bestowed upon the population 
which the Romans had left behind — it would be well to consider 
what these so-called Britons really were, to enable us properly to 
understand the transition state through which the country passed. 

Our first native historian is Gildas, who lived in the middle of 
the sixth century. “From the early part of the fifth century, 
when the Greek and Roman writers cease to notice the affairs 
of Britain, his narrative, on whatever authority it may have been 
founded, has been adopted without question by Bede and suc- 
ceeding authors, and accepted, notwithstanding its barrenness 
of facts and pompous obscurity, by all but general consent, as the 
basis of early English history.” Gibbon has justly pointed 
out his inconsistencies, his florid descriptions of the flourishing 
condition of agriculture and commerce after the departure of 
the Romans, and his denunciations of the luxury of the people; 
when he, at the same time, describes a race who were ignorant 
of the arts, incapable of building walls of defence, or of arming 
themselves with proper weapons. When “this monk,” as 
Gibbon calls him, “who, in the profound ignorance of human 
life, presumes to exercise the office of historian,” tells us that 
the Romans, who were occasionally called in to aid against 
the Piets and Scots, “give energetic counsel to the timorous 
natives, and leave them patterns by which to manufacture 
arms,” we seem to be reading an account of some remote tribe, 
to whom the Roman sword and buckler were as unfamiliar as 
the musket was to the Otaheitans when Cook first went among 
them. 

When Gildas describes the soldiers on the wall as “ equally 
slow to fight and ill-adapted to run away”; and tells the re- 
markable incident which forms part of every schoolboy’s belief, 
that the defenders of the wall were pulled down by great hooked 
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weapons and dashed against the ground, we feel a pity akin to 
contempt for a people so stupid and passive, and are not alto- 
gether sorry that the Piets and Scots, “differing one from 
another in manners, but inspired with the same avidity for 
blood,” had come with their bushy beards and their half- 
clothed bodies, to supplant so effeminate a race. When he 
makes this feeble people send an embassy to a Roman in Gaul 
to say, “The barbarians drive us to the sea; the sea throws 
us back on the barbarians: thus two modes of death await us; 
we are either slain or drowned,” we must wonder at the very 
straitened limits in which this unhappy people were shut up. 

Surely much of this is little more than the tumid rhetoric of 
the cloister; for all the assumptions that have been raised of 
the physical degeneracy of the people are quite unsupported 
by any real historical evidence. M. Guizot considers it unjust 
and cruel to view their humble supplications, so declared by 
Gildas, to Rome for aid, as evidences of the effeminacy of that 
nation, whose resistance to the Saxons has given a chapter to 
histoiy at a time when history has few traces of Italians, Span- 
iards, and Gauls. 

That the representations of Gildas could only be partially 
true, as applied to some particular districts, is sufficiently proved 
by the undoubted fact that within little more than twenty years 
from the date of these cowardly demonstrations Anthemius, 
the Emperor, solicited the aid of the Britons against the Visi- 
goths; and twelve thousand men from this island, under one of 
the native chieftains, Rhiothimus, sailed up the Loire, and 
fought under the Roman command. They are described by 
a contemporary Roman writer as quick, well-armed ; turbulent 
and contumacious from their bravery, their numbers, and their 
common agreement. These were not the people who were 
likely to have stood upon a wall to be pulled down by hooked 
weapons. They might have been the people who had clung, 
more than the other inhabitants of the Roman provinces, to 
their original language and customs; but it is not improbable 
that they would have been of the mixed races with whom Rome 
had been in more intimate relations, and to whom she con- 
tinued to render oflSces of friendship after the separation of the 
island province from her empire. 
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Amid all this conflict of testimony there is the undoubted 
fact that out of the Roman municipal institutions had risen the 
establishment of separate sovereignties, as Procopius relates. 
Britain, according to St. Jerome, was “a province fertile in 
tyrants.’’ The Roman municipal government was kept com- 
pact and uniform under a great centralizing power. It fell to 
pieces here, as in Gaul, when that power was withdrawn. It 
resolved itself into a number of local governments without any 
principle of cohesion. The vicar of the municipium became 
an independent ruler and head of a little republic; and that his 
authority was contested by some who had partaken of his dele- 
gated dignity may be reasonably inferred. 

The difference of races would also promote the contests for 
command. If East Anglia contained a preponderance of one 
race of settlers, and Kent and Sussex of another, they might 
well quarrel for supremacy. But when all the settlers on the 
Saxon shore had lost the control and protection of the Count who 
once governed them, it may also be imagined that the more 
exclusively British districts would not readily cooperate for 
defence with those who were more strange to their kindred even 
than the Roman. All the European Continent was in a state 
of political dislocation; and we may safely conclude that when 
the great power was shattered that had so long held the govern- 
ment of the world, the more distant and subordinate branch of 
its empire would resolve itself into some of the separate ele- 
ments of authority and of imperfect obedience by which a clan 
is distinguished from a nation. 

Nor was the power of the Christian Church in Britain of a 
more united character than that of the civil rulers. No doubt 
a church had been formed and organized. There were bishops, 
so called, in the several cities; but their authority was little 
concentrated and their tenets were discordant. Pilgrimages 
were even made to the sacred places of Palestine; and at a very 
early period monasteries were founded. That of Bangor, or 
the Great Circle, seems to have had some relation to the ancient 
Druidical worship, upon which it was probably engrafted in that 
region where Druidi^ had long flourished. There were Brit- 
ish versions of the Bible. But that the church had no sustain- 
ing power at the period when civil society was so wholly dis- 
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organized, may be inferred from circumstances which preceded 
the complete overthrow of Christian rites by Saxon heathen- 
dom. 

Bede devotes several chapters of his Ecclesiastical History 
to the actions of St. Germanus, who came expressly to Britain 
to put down the Pelagian heresy; and, amid the multitude of 
miraculous circumstances, records how “ the authors of the per- 
verse notions lay hid, and, like the evil spirits, grieved for the 
loss of the people that was rescued from them. At length, after 
mature deliberation, they had the boldness to enter the lists, and 
appeared, being conspicuous for riches, glittering in apparel, 
and supported by the flatteries of many.” The people, accord- 
ing to Bede, were the judges of this great controversy, and 
gave their voices for the orthodox belief. 

Whether the Pelagians were expelled from Britain by reason 
or by force, it is evident that, in the middle of the fifth century, 
there was a strong element of religious disunion very generally 
prevailing; and that at a period when the congregations were 
in a great degree independent of each other, and therefore 
difficult of subjection to a co mm on authority, the rich and the 
powerful had adopted a creed which was opposed to the cen- 
tralizing rule of the Roman Church, and were arguing about 
points of faith as strongly as they were contesting for worldly 
supremacy. Dr. Lappenberg justly points out this celebrated 
controversy in our country as “indicating the weakness of that 
religious coimection which was so soon to be totally aimihilated.” 
We may, in some degree, account for the reception of the doc- 
trine of Pelagius by knowing that he was a Briton, whose plain 
unlatinized name was Morgan. 

Macaulay has startled many a reader of the most familiar 
histories of England, in saying, “ Hengist and Horsa, Vortigem 
and Rowena, Arthur and Mordred, are mythical persons, whose 
very existence may be questioned, and whose adventures must 
be classed with those of Hercules and "Romulus.” It is difficult 
to write of a period of which the same writer has said, “an age 
of fable completely separates two ages of truth.” Yet no one 
knew better than this accomplished historian himself that an 
age of fable and an age of truth caimot be distinguished with 
absolute precision. It is not that what is presented to us 
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through the haze of tradition must necessarily be unreal, any 
more than that what comes to us in an age of literature must be 
absolutely true. An historical fact, a real personage, may be 
handed down from a remote age in the songs of bards; but it is 
not therefore to be inferred that these national lyrics are founded 
upon pure invention. It is curious to observe that, wandering 
amid these traces of events and persons that have been shaped 
into history, how ready we are to walk in the footsteps of some 
half-fabulous records, and wholly to turn away from others 
which seem as strongly impressed upon the shifting sands of 
national existence. 

We derive Hengist and Horsa from the old Anglo-Saxon 
authorities; and modem history generally adopts them. Arthur 
and Mordred have a Celtic origin, and they are as generally 
rejected as “mythical persons.” It appears to us that it is as 
precipitate wholly to renounce the one as the other, because 
they are both surrounded with an atmosphere of the fabulous. 
Hengist and Horsa come to us encompassed vrith Gothic tra- 
ditions that belong to other nations. Arthur presents himself 
with his attributes of the magician Merlin, and the knights of the 
Round Table. But are we therefore to deny altogether their 
historical existence? In following the ignis jaiuus of tradition, 
the credulous annalists of the monastic age were lost in the 
treacherous ground over which it led them. The more patient 
research of a critical age sees in that doubtful light a friendly 
warning of what to avoid, and hence a guide to more stable 
pathways. 

Hengist and Horsa — who, according to the Anglo-Saxon histo- 
rians, landed in the year 449 on the shore which is called Ebbs- 
fleet — were personages of more than common mark. “They 
were the sons of Wihtgils; Wihtgils son of Witta, Witta of 
Wecta, Wecta of Woden.” So says the Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle, and adds, “ From this Woden sprang all our royal families.” 
These descendants, in the third generation from the great Saxon 
divinity, came over in three boats. They came by inritation 
of Wyrtgeone — Vortigem — King of the Britons. The King 
gave them land in the southeast of the country, on condition 
that they should fight against the Piets; and they did fight, and 
had the victory wheresoever they came. And then they sent 
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for the Angles, and told them of the worthlessness of the people 
and the excellences of the land. This is the Saxon narrative. 
The seductive graces of Rowena, the daughter of Horsa, who 
corrupted the King of the Britons by love and wine, is an em- 
bellis^ent of the British traditions. 

Then came the great battles for possession of the land. At 
Aylesford and Crayford the Kentish Britons were overthrown. 
Before the Angles the Welsh fled like fire. These events oc- 
cupy a quarter of a century. While they are going on, the Ro- 
man Emperor, as we have mentioned upon indubitable author- 
ity, receives an auxiliary force of twelve thousand men from 
Britain. We cannot rely upon narratives that tell us of the 
king of the Britons, when we learn from no suspicious sources 
that the land was governed by many separate chiefs; and 
which represent a petty band of fugitives as gaining mighty tri- 
umphs for a great ruler, and then subduing him themselves in a 
wonderfully diort time. 

The pretensions of Hengist and Horsa to be the irrunediate 
descendants of Woden would seem to imply their mythical 
origin. But many Saxon chiefs of undoubted reality rested 
their pretensions upon a similar genealogy. The myth was as 
flattering to the Anglo-Saxon pride of descent as the correspond- 
ing myth that the ancient inhabitants of the island were descended 
from the Trojan Brute was acceptable to the British race. 
But amid much of fable there is the imdoubted fact that Ger- 
manic tribes were gradually possessing themselves of the fairest 
parts of Britain — a, progressive usurpation, far different from a 
sudden conquest. Amid the wreck of the social institutions 
left by Rome, when all that remained of a governing power was 
centred in the towns, it may be readily conceived that the rich 
districts of the eastern and southern coasts would be eagerly 
peopled by new settlers, whose bond of society was founded 
upon the occupation of the land; and who, extending the area 
of their occupation, would eventually come into hostile conflict 
with the previous possessors. 

For a century and a half a thick darkness seems to over- 
spread the history of our country. In the Anglo-Saxon writers 
we can trace little, with any distinctness, beyond the brief and 
monotonous records of victories and slaughters. Hengist and 
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^Esc skw four of Britons with the edge of the sword. 

Hengist then vanishes, and ^Ella comes with his three sons. In 
491 they besieged Andres-cester, “ and slew all that dwelt therein, 
so that not a single Briton was there left.” Then come Cerdic 
and Cyniic his son; then Port and his two sons, and land at 
Portsmouth; and so we reach the sixth century. Cerdic and 
Cynric now stand foremost among the slaughterers, and they 
establish the kingdom of the West Saxons and conquer the 
Isle of Wight 

In the middle of the century Ida begins to reign, from whom 
arose the royal race of North-humbria. In 565 Ethelbert 
succeeded to the kingdom of the Kentish-men, and held it fifty- 
three years. The war goes on in the south-midland counties, 
where Cuthwulf is fighting; and it reaches the districts of the 
Severn, where Cuthwine and Ceawlin slay great kings, and take 
Gloucester and Cirencester and Bath. One of these fierce 
brethren is killed at last, and Ceawlin, “having taken many 
spoils and towns iimumerable, wrathful returned to his own.” 
l^ere “his own” was we are not informed. 

We reach, at length, the year 596, when “Pope Gregory sent 
Augustin to Britain, with a great many monks, who preached 
the word of God to the nation of the Angles.” Bede very 
judiciously omits all such details. He tells us that “they car- 
ried on the conflagration from the eastern to the western sea, 
without any opposition, and almost covered all the superfices 
of the perishing island. Public as well as private structures were 
overturned; the priests were everywhere slain before the altars; 
the prelates and the people, without any respect of persons, 
were destroyed with fire and sword.” There is little to add to 
these impressive words, which no doubt contain the general 
truth. But if we open the British history of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, we find ourselves relieved from the thick darkness of 
the Anglo-Saxon records, by the blue lights and red lights of the 
most wondrous romance. Rowena comes with her golden 
wine-cup. Merlin instructs Vortigem how to discover the two 
sleeping dragons who hindered the foundation of his tower. 
Aurelius, the Christian King, bums Vortigem in his Cambrian 
city of refuge. Eldol fights a duel with Hengist, cuts off his 
head, and destroys the Saxons without mercy. Merlin the 
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magician, and Uther Pendragon, with fifteen thousand men, 
bring over ‘‘the Giant’s Dance” from Ireland, and set it up in 
Salisbury Plain. Uther Pendragon is made the Christian king 
over all Britain. 

At length we arrive at Arthur, the son of Uther, To him 
the entire monarchy of Britain belonged by hereditary right. 
Hoel sends him fifteen thousand men from Armorica, and he 
makes the Saxons his tributaries; and with his own hand kills 
four hundred and seventy in one battle. He not only conquers 
the Saxons, but subdues Gaul, among other countries, and 
holds his court in Paris, His coronation at the City of the Le- 
gions (Caer-Leon) is gorgeous beyond all recorded magnificence; 
and the general state of the country, in these days of Arthur, 
before the middle of the sixth century, is thus described: “At 
that time, Britain had arrived at such a pitch of grandeur that 
in abundance of riches, luxury of ornaments, and politeness of 
inhabitants, it far surpassed all other kingdoms.” Mordred, 
the wicked traitor, at length disturbs all this tranquillity and 
grandeur, and brings over barbarous people from diflFerent 
countries. Arthur falls in battle. The Saxons prevail, and 
the Britons retire into Cornwall and Wales. 

Amid the bewildering mass of the obscure and the fabulous 
which our history presents of the first century and a half of the 
Saxon colonization, there are some well-established facts which 
are borne out by subsequent investigations. Such is Bede’s 
account of the country of the invaders, and the parts in which 
they settled. This account, compared with other authorities, 
gives us the following results. They consisted of “the three 
most powerful nations of Germany — Saxons, Angles, and Jutes.” 
The Saxons came from the parts which, in Bede’s time, were 
called the country of the Old Saxons. That country is now 
known as the duchy of Holstein. These, under EUa, founded 
the kingdom of the South Saxons — our present Sussex. Later 
in the fifth century, the same people, under Cerdic, established 
themselves in the district extending from Sussex to Devonshire 
and Cornwall, which was the kingdom of the West Saxons. 

Other Saxons settled in Essex and Middlesex. The Angles, 
says Bede, came from “ the country called Angelland, and it is 
said from that time to remain desert to this day.” There is a 
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part of the duchy of Schleswig, to the north of Holstein, which 
still bears the name of Anglen. These people gave their name 
to the whole country, Engla-land, or Angla-land, from the 
greater extent of territory which they permanently occupied. 
As the Saxons possessed themselves of the southern coasts, the 
Angles established themselves on the northeastern. Their 
kingdom of East Anglia comprised Norfolk and Suffolk, as well 
as part of Cambridgeshire; and they extended themselves to 
the north of the Humber, forming the powerful state of North- 
lunbria, and carrying their dominion even to the Forth and the 
Clyde. 

The Jutes came from the country north of the Angles, which 
is in the upper part of the present Schleswig; and they occupied 
Kent and the Isle of Wight, with that part of Hampshire which 
is opposite the island. Sir Francis Palgrave is of opinion that 
“ the tribes by whom Britain was invaded appear principally to 
have proceeded from the country now called Friesland; for of 
all the continental dialects the ancient Frisick is the one which 
approaches most nearly to the Anglo-Saxon of our ancestors.” 
Mr. Craik has pointed out that “ the modem kingdom of Den- 
mark comprehends all the districts from which issued, accord- 
ing to the old accounts, the several tribes who invaded Britain 
upon the fall of the Roman Empire. And the Danes proper 
(who may be considered to represent the Jutes); the Angles, 
who live between the Bight of Flensborg and the river Schley 
on the Baltic; the Frisons, who inhabit the islands along the 
west coast of Jutland, with a part of the bailiwick of Husum in 
Schleswig; and the Germans of Holstein (Bede’s Old Saxons) 
are still all recognized by geographers and ethnographers as 
distinct races.” 
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BATTLE OF CHALONS 

AJ>. 451 

CREASY GIBBON 

After Attila had conquered and laid waste the provinces of the East' 
em Empire south of the Danube and exacted heavy tribute from Theo- 
dosius II, he turned bis attention to the subjugation of the Slavic and 
Germanic tribes who still remained independent These, with one excep- 
tion, he overcame and placed under the sovereignty of his son. He laid 
claim to one-half of the Western Empire, as the betrothed husband of 
Valentinian’s sister Honoria, from whom he had years before received 
the offer of her hand in marriage. 

In 451, with Genseric, King of the Vandals, for his ally, he invaded 
Gaul. Before his advance the cities hastened to capitulate, and so com- 
plete was his devastation of the coimtry that it came to be a saying that 
the g^rass never grew where his horses had trod. But in Aetius, their 
commander-in-chief imder Valendnian 111, the Romans had an able gen- 
eral, who was aided by the West Gothic king Theodoric. The West 
Goths and the Franks, the former from the South, the latter from the 
North of Gaul, joined him in large numbers, and the allied forces drove 
the Huns from the walls of Orleans, which he had besieged. From there 
he retreated to Chilons, where his westward movement was to receive its 
final check. This decisive event was, in the words of Herbert, * the dis- 
comfiture of the mighty attempt of Attila to found a new anti-Christian 
dynasty upon the wreck of the temporal power of Rome, at the end of 
the term of twelve hundred years, to which its duration had been limited 
by the forebodings of the heathen.* 

SIR EDWARD SHEPHERD CREASY 

A BROAD expanse of plains, the Campi Catalannici of the 
ancients, spreads far and wide around the city of ChAIons, 
in the northeast of France. The long rows of poplars, through 
which the river Marne winds its way, and a few thinly scattered 
villages, are almost the only objects that vary the monotonous 
aspect of the greater part of this region. But about five miles 
from Chalons, near the little hamlets of Chape and Cuperly, the 

7a 
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ground is indented and heaped up in ranges of grassy mounds 
and trenchesi which attest the work of man’s hands in ages past, 
and which, to the practised eye, demonstrate that this quiet spot 
has once been the fortified position of a huge militaiy host. 
Local tradition gives to these ancient earthworks the name 
of Attila’s Camp. Nor is there any reason to question the cor- 
rectness of the title, or to doubt that behind these very ramparts 
it was that fourteen hundred years ago the most powerful 
heathen king that ever ruled in Europe mustered the remnants 
of his vast army, which had striven on these plains against the 
Christian soldiery of Toulouse and Rome. Here it was that 
Attila prepared to resist to the death his victors in the field; and 
here he heaped up the treasures of his camp in one vast pile, 
which was to be his funeral pyre should his camp be stormed. 
It was here that the Gothic and Italian forces watched, but 
dared not assail their enemy in his despair, after that great and 
terrible day of battle when 

“ The sound 

Of conflict was o’erpast, the shout of all 
Whom earth could send from her remotest bounds, 

Heathen or faithful ; from thy hundred mouths, 

That feed the Caspian with Riphean snows. 

Huge Volga I from famed Hypanis, which once 
Cradled the Hun; from all the countless realms 
Between Imaus and that utmost strand 
Where columns of Herculean rock confront 
The blown A1 tan tic ; Roman, Goth, and Hun, 

And Scythian strength of chivalry, that tread 
The cold Codanian shore or what far lands 
Inhospitable drink Cimmerian floods, 

Franks, Saxons, Suevic, and Sarmatian chiefs. 

And who from green Armorica or Spain 
Flocked to the work of death.*' 

The victory which the Roman general Aetius, with his 
Gothic allies, had then gained over the Huns, was the last vie 
tory of imperial Rome. But among the long fasti of her tri- 
umphs, few can be found that, for their importance and ulti- 
mate benefit to mankind, are comparable with this expiring 
effort of her arms. It did not, indeed, open to her any new 
career of conquest — ^it did not consolidate the relics of her power 
— it did not turn the rapid ebb of her fortunes. The mission of 
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imperial Rome was, in truth, already accomplished. She had 
received and transmitted through her once ample dominion the 
civilization of Greece. She had broken up the bfirriers of nar- 
row nationalities among the various states and tribes that dwelt 
aroimd the coasts of the Mediterranean. She had fused these 
and many other races into one organized empire, bound to- 
gether by a community of laws, of government and institutions. 
Under the shelter of her full power the true faith had arisen in 
the earth, and during the years of her decline it had been nour- 
ished to maturity, it had overspread all the provinces that ever 
obeyed her sway. For no beneficial purpose to mankind could 
the dominion of the seven-hilled city have been restored or pro- 
longed. But it was all-important to mankind what nations 
should divide among them Rome’s rich inheritance of empire. 
Whether the Germanic and Gothic warriors should form states 
and kingdoms out of the fragments of her dominions, and be- 
come the free members of the Commonwealth of Christian 
Europe, or whether pagan savages, from the wilds of central 
Asia, should crush the relics of classic civilization and the early 
institutions of the Christianized Germans in one hopeless chaos 
of barbaric conquest. The Christian Visigoths of King Thco- 
doric fought and triumphed at Ch&lons side by side with t^ 
legions of Aetius. Their joint victory over the Hunnish h5kt 
not only rescued for a time from destruction the old age of 
Rome, but preserved for centuries of power and glory Uic Ger- 
manic element in the civilization of modem Europe. 

In order to estimate the full importance to mankind of the 
battle of Chilons we must keep steadily in mind who and what 
the Germans were, and the important distinctions between 
them and the numerous other races that assailed the Roman 
Empire; and it is to be understood that the Gothic and Scandi- 
navian nations are included in the German race. Now, “in 
two remarkable traits the Germans differed from the Sarmatic 
as well as from the Slavic nations, and, indeed, from all those 
other races to whom the Greeks and Romans gave the designa- 
tion of barbarians. I allude to their personal freedom and 
regard for the rights of men; secondly, to the rrapect paid by 
them to the female sex, and the chastity for which the latter 
were celebrated among the people of the North. These were 
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the foundations of that probity of character, self-respect, and 
purity of manners which may be traced among the Germans 
and Goths even during pagan times, and which, when their 
sentiments were enlightened by Christianity, brought out those 
splendid traits of character which distinguish the age of chivalry 
and romance.” 

What the intermixture of the German stock with the classic, 
at the fall of the Western Empire, has done for mankind may 
be best felt by watching, with Arnold, over how large a portion 
of the earth the influence of the German element is now ex- 
tended. 

“ It affects, more or less, the whole west of Europe, from the 
head of the Gulf of Bothnia to the most southern promontory 
of Sicily, from the Oder and the Adriatic to the Hebrides and to 
Lisbon. It is true that the language spoken over a large por- 
tion of this place is not predominantly German; but even in 
France and Italy, and Spain, the influence of the Franks, Bur- 
gundians, Visigoths, Ostrogoths, and Lombards while it has 
colored even the language, has in blood and institutions left its 
mark legibly and indelibly. Germany, the Low Countries, 
Switzerland, for the most part Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
and our own islands are all in language, in blood, and in insti- 
tutions German most decidedly. But all South America is peo- 
pled with Spaniards and Portuguese; all North America and 
all Australia with Englishmen. I say nothing of the prospects 
and influence of the German race in Africa and in India; it is 
enough to say that half of Europe and all America and Australia 
are German, more or less completely, in race, in language, or in 
institutions, or in all.” 

By the middle of the fifth century Germanic nations had 
settled themselves in many of the fairest regions of the Roman 
Empire, had imposed their yoke on the provincials, and had 
undergone, to a considerable extent, that moral conquest which 
the arts and refinements of the vanquished in arms have so 
often achieved over the rough victor. The Visigoths held the 
North of Spain, and Gaul south of the Loire. Franks, Ale- 
manni, Alans, and Burgundians had established themselves in 
other Gallic provinces, and the Suevi were masters of a large 
southern portion of the Spanish peninsula. A king of the Van- 
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dais reigned in North Africa; and the Ostrogoths had firmly 
planted themselves in the provinces north of Italy. Of th^ 
powers and principalities, that of the Visigoths, under their 
king Theodoric, son of Alaric, was by far the first in power and 
in civilization. 

The pressure of the Huns upon Europe had first been felt in 
the fourth century of our era. They had long been formidable 
to the Chinese empire, but the ascendency in arms which an- 
other nomadic tribe of Central Asia, the Sienpi, gained over 
them, drove the Huns from their Chinese conquest westward; 
and this movement once being communicated to the whole 
chain of barbaric nations that dwelt northward of the Black Sea 
and the Roman Empire, tribe after tribe of savage warriors 
broke in upon the barriers of civilized Europe. The Huns 
crossed the Tanais into Europe in 375, and rapidly reduced to 
subjection the Alans, the Ostrogoths, and other tribes that were 
then dwelling along the course of the Danube. The armies of 
the Roman Emperor that tried to check their progress were cut 
to pieces by them, and Pannonia and other provinces south of 
the Danube were speedily occupied by the victorious cavalry of 
these new invaders. Not merely the degenerate Romans, but 
the bold and hardy warriors of Germany and Scandinavia, were 
appalled at the number, the ferocity, the ghastly appearance, 
and the lightning-like rapidity of the Huns. Strange and 
loathsome legends were coined and credited, wbkii attributed 
their origin to the union of 

” Secret, black, and midn^ht bags* 

with the evil spirits of the wilderness. 

Tribe after tribe and city after city fell beftwe them. Then 
came a pause in their career of conquest in Southwestern Europe, 
caused probably by dissensions among their chiefs, and also by 
their arms being employed in attacks upon the Scandinavian 
nations. But when Attila — or Atzel, as he is called in the Hun- 
garian language — became their ruler, the torrent of their arms 
was directed with augmented terrors upon the West and the 
South, and their myriads marched beneath the guidance of one 
master-mind to the overthrow both of the new and the old 
powers of the earth. 
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Recent events have thrown such a strong interest over every- 
thing connected with the Hungarian name that even the terri- 
ble renown of Attila now impresses iis the more vividly through 
oiu: sympathizing admiration of the exploits of those who claim 
to be descended from his warriors, and “ambitiously insert the 
name of Attila among their native kings.” The authenticity of 
this martial genealogy is denied by some writers and questioned 
by more. But it is at least certain that the Magyars of Arpad, 
who are the immediate ancestors of the bulk of the modem 
Hungarians, and who conquered the coimtry which bears the 
name of Hungary in a.d. 889, were of the same stock of man- 
kind as were the Huns of Attila, even if they did not belong to 
the same subdivision of that stock. Nor is there any improba- 
bility in the tradition that after Attila’s death many of his war- 
riors remained in Hungary, and that their descendants after- 
ward joined the Huns of Arpad in their career of conquest. It 
is certain that Attila made Hungary the seat of his empire. It 
seems also susceptible of clear proof that the territory was then 
called Hungvar, and Attila’s soldiers Hungvari. Both the Huns 
of Attila and those of Arpad came from the family of nomadic 
nations whose primitive regions were those vast wildernesses of 
High Asia whiA are included between the Altaic and the Him- 
alayan mountain chains. 

The inroads of these tribes upon the lower regions of Asia 
and into Europe have caused many of the most remarkable 
revolutions in the history of the world. There is every reason 
to believe that swarms of these nations made their way into dis- 
tant parts of the earth at periods long before the date of the 
Scythian invasion of Asia, which is the earliest inroad of the 
nomadic race that history records. The first, as far as we can 
conjecture, in respect to the time of their descent, were the Fin- 
nish and Ugrian tribes, who appear to have come down from 
the Altaic border of High Asia toward the northwest, in which 
direction they advanced to the Uralian Mountains. There 
they established themselves; and that mountain chain, with 
its valleys and pasture lands, became to them a new country, 
whence they sent out colonies on every side; but the Ugrian 
colony which tmder Arpad occupied Hungary and became the 
ancestors of the bulk of the present Hungarian nation did 
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not quit their settlements on the Uralian Mountains till a 
very late period, and not until four centuries after the time 
when Attila led from the primary seats of the nomadic races in 
High Asia the host with which he advanced into the heart of 
France. That host was Turkish, but closely allied in origin, 
language, and habits with the Finno-Ugrian settlers on the Ural. 

Attila’s fame has not come down to us through the partial 
and suspicious medium of chroniclers and poets of his own race. 
It is not from Hunnish authorities that we learn the ejrtent of 
his might: it is from his enemies, from the literature and the 
legends of the nations whom he afflicted with his arms, that we 
draw the unquestionable evidence of his greatness. Besides 
the express narratives of Byzantine, Latin, and Gothic writers, 
we have the strongest proof of the stem reality of Attila’s con- 
quests in the extent to which he and his Huns have been the 
themes of the earliest German and Scandinavian lays. Wild 
as many of those legends are, they bear concurrent and certain 
testimony to the awe with which the memory of Attila was re- 
garded by the bold warriors who composed and delighted in 
them. 

Attila’s exploits, and the wonders of his unearthly steed and 
magic sword, repeatedly occur in the sagas of Norway and Ice- 
land; and the celebrated Nibelungenlied, the most ancient of 
Germanic poetry, is full of them. There Etsel, or Attfla, is 
described as the wearer of twelve mighty crowns, and as-prom- 
ising to his bride the lands of thirty kings whom his irresistible 
sword had subdued. He is, in fact, the hero of the latter part 
of this remarkable poem; and it is at his capital city, Etselen- 
burg, which evidently corresponds to the modem Buda, that 
much of its action takes place. 

When we turn from the legendary to the historic Attila, we 
see clearly that he was not one of the vulgar herd of barbaric 
conquerors. Consummate military skill may be traced in his 
campaigns; and he relied far less on the bmte force of armies 
for the aggrandizement of his empire than on the unbounded 
influence over the affections of friends and the fears of foes 
which his genius enabled him to acquire. Austerely sober in 
his private life — severely just on the judgment seat — conspicu- 
ous among a nation of warriors for hardihood, strength, and 
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skill in every martial exercise — grave and deliberate in counsel, 
but rapid and remorseless in execution, he gave safety and se- 
curity to all who were under his dominion, while he waged a 
warfare of extermination against all who opposed or sought to 
escape from it. He watched the national passions, the preju- 
dices, the creeds, and the superstitions of the varied nations 
over which he ruled and of those which he sought to reduce 
beneath his sway: all these feelings he had the skill to turn to 
his own account. His own warriors believed him to be the in- 
spired favorite of their deities, and followed him with fanatic 
zeal; his enemies looked on him as the preappointed minister 
of heaven’s wrath against themselves; and though they believed 
not in his creed, their awn made them tremble before him. 

In one of his early campaigns he appeared before his troops 
with an ancient iron sword in his grasp, which he told them was 
the god of war whom their ancestors had worshipped. It is cer- 
tain that the nomadic tribes of Northern Asia, whom Herodotus 
described imder the name of Scythians, from the earliest times 
worshipped as their god a bare sword. That sword-god was 
supposed, in Attila’s time, to have disappeared from earth; but 
the Hunnish King now claimed to have received it by special 
revelation. It was said that a herdsman, who was tracking in 
the desert a wounded heifer by the drops of blood, found the 
mysterious sword standing fixed in the ground, as if it had darted 
down from heaven. The herdsman bore it to Attila, who thence- 
forth was believed by the Huns to wield the Spirit of Death in 
battle, and their seers prophesied that that sword was to destroy 
the world. A Roman, who was on an embassy to the Hunnish 
camp, recorded in his memoirs Attila’s acquisition of this super- 
natural weapon, and the immense influence over the minds of 
the barbaric tribes which its possession gave him. In the title 
which he assumed we shall see the skill with which he availed 
himself of the legends and creeds of other nations as well as of 
his own. He designated himself “Attila, Descendant of the 
Great Nimrod. Nurtured in Engaddi. By the grace of God, 
King of the Huns, the Goths, the Danes, and the Medes. The 
Dread of the World.” 

Herbert states that Attila is represented on an old medallion 
with a teraph, or a head, on his breast; and the same writer 
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adds: “We know, from the Hamartigenea of Prudentius, that 
Nimrod, with a snaky-haired head, was the object of adoration 
of the heretical followers of Marcion; and the same head was 
the palladium set up by Antiochus Epiphanes over the gates of 
Antioch, though it has been called the visage of Charon. The 
memory of Nimrod was certainly regarded with mystic venera- 
tion by many; and by asserting himself to be the heii; of that 
mighty hunter before the Lord, he vindicated to himself at least 
the whole Babylonian kingdom. 

“The singular assertion in his style, that he was nurtured in 
Engaddi, where he certainly, had never been, will be more easily 
understood on reference to the twelfth chapter of the Book of 
Revelation, concerning the woman clothed with the sim, who 
was to bring forth in the wilderness — ‘where she hath a place 
prepared of God’ — a man-child, who was to contend with the 
dragon having seven heads and ten horns, and rule all nations 
with a rod of iron. This prophecy was at that time understood 
universally by the sincere Christians to refer to the birth of Con- 
stantine, who was to overwhelm the paganism of the city on the 
seven hills, and it is still so explained; but it is evident that the 
heathens must have looked on it in a different light, and have 
regarded it as a foretelling of the birth of that Great one who 
should master the temporal power of Rome, The assertion, 
therefore, that he was nurtured in Engaddi, is a clakn to be 
looked upon as that man-child who was to be brou^t forth in a 
place prepared of God in the wilderness. Engaddi means a 
place of palms and vines in the desert ; it was hwd by Zoar, the 
city of refuge, which was saved in the Vale of Siddim, or De- 
mons, when the rest were destroyed by fire and brimstone from 
the Lord in heaven, and might, therefore, be especially called a 
place prepared of God in the wilderness.” 

It is obvious enough why he styled himself “By the Grace 
of God, King of the Huns and Goths,” and it seems far from 
difiBcult to see why he added the names of the Medes and the 
Danes. His armies had been engaged in warfare against the 
Persian kingdom of the Sassanidse, and it is certain that he 
meditated the invasion and overthrow of the Medo-Persian 
power. Probably some of the northern provinces of that king- 
dom had been compelled to pay him tribute; and this would 
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account for his styling himself king of the Medes, they being 
his remotest subjects to the south. From a similar cause he 
may have called himself king of the Danes, as his power may 
well have extended northward as far as the nearest of the Scan- 
dinavian nations, and this mention of Medes and Danes as his 
subjects would serve at once to indicate the vast extent of his 
dominion.' 

The immense territory north of the Danube and Black Sea 
and eastward of Caucasus, over which Attila ruled, first in con- 
junction with his brother Bleda, and afterward alone, cannot 
be very accurately defined, but it must have comprised within it, 
besides the Huns, many nations of Slavic, Gothic, Teutonic, and 
Finnish origin. South also of the Danube, the country, from 
the river Sau as far as Novi in Thrace, was a Hunnish province. 
Such was the empire of the Huns in a.d. 445; a memorable 
year, in which Attila founded Buda on the Danube as his capital 
city, and rid himself of his brother by a crime which seems 
to have been prompted not only by selfish ambition, but also by 
a desire of turning to his purpose the legends and forebodings 
which then were universally spread throughout the Roman 
Empire, and must have been well known to the watchful and 
ruthless Hun. 

The year 445 of our era completed the twelfth century from 
the foundation of Rome, according to the best chronologers. 
It had always been believed among the Romans that the twelve 
vultures, which were said to have appeared to Romulus when 
he founded the city, signified the time during which the Roman 
power should endure. The twelve vultures denoted twelve 
centuries. This interpretation of the vision of the birds of des- 
tiny was current among learned Romans, even when there were 
yet many of the twelve centuries to run, and while the imperial 
city was at the zenith of its power. But as the allotted time 
drew nearer and nearer to its conclusion, and as Rome grew 
weaker and weaker beneath the blows of barbaric invaders, the 
terrible omen was more and more talked and thought of; and 

‘ In the JNibelungefUied^ the old poet who describes the reception of 
the heroine Chrimhild by Attila [Etsel], says that Attila^s dominions 
were so vast that among his subject warriors there were Russian, Greek, 
Wallachian, Polish, and even Danish knights, 

E., VOL. IV.— 6. 
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in Attila’s time, men watched for the momentary extinction of 
the Roman State with the last beat of the last vulture’s wing. 
Moreover, among the numerous legends connected with the 
foimdation of the city, and the fratricidal death of Remus, there 
was one most terrible one, which told that Romulus did not put 
his brother to death in accident or in hasty quarrel, but that 
“ He slew his gallant twin 
With inexpiable sin,** 

deliberately and in compliance with the warnings of super- 
natural powers. The shedding of a brother’s blood was be- 
lieved to have been the price at which the founder of Rome had 
purchased from destiny her twelve centuries of existence. 

We may imagine, therefore, with what terror in this the 
twelve hundredth year after the foundation of Rome the in- 
habitants of the Roman Empire must have heard the tidings that 
the royal brethren Attila and Bleda had founded a new capital 
on the Danube, which was designed to rule over the ancient 
capital on the Tiber; and that Attila, like Romulus, had conse- 
crated the foundations of his new city by murdering his brother; 
so that for the new cycle of centuries then about to commence, 
dominion had been bought from the gloomy spirits of destiny 
in favor of the Hun by a sacrifice of equal awe and value with 
that which had formerly obtained it for the Roman. 

It is to be remembered that not only the pagans but also the 
Christians of that age knew and believed in these legends and 
omens, however they might differ as to the nature of the super- 
human agency by which such mysteries had been made known 
to mankind. And we may observe with Herbert, a modem 
learned dignitary of our Church, how remarkably this augury 
was fulfilled; for “if to the twelve centuries denoted by the 
twelve vultures that apjjeared to Romulus we add, for the six 
birds that appeared to Remus, six lustra or periods of five years 
each, by which the Romans were wont to number their time, it 
brings us precisely to the year 476, in which the Roman Empire 
was finally extinguished by Odoacer.” 

Au attempt to assassinate Attila, made, or supposed to have 
been made, at the instigation of Theodoric the Younger, the 
emperor of Constantinople, drew the Hunnish armies, in 445, 
upon the Eastern Empire, and delayed for a time the destined 
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blow against Rome. Probably a more important cause of 
delay was the revolt of some of the Hunnish tribes to the north 
of the Black Sea against Attila, which broke out about this 
period, and is cursorily mentioned by the Byzantine writers. 
Attila quelled this revolt, and having thus consolidated his 
power, and having punished the presumption of the Eastern 
Roman Emperor by fearful ravages of his fairest provinces, 
Attila, in 450 a.d., prepared to set his vast forces in motion for 
the conquest of Western Europe. He sought unsuccessfully 
by diplomatic intrigues to detach the king of the Visigoths from 
his alliance with Rome, and he resolved first to crush the power 
of Theodoric, and then to advance with overwhelming power 
to trample out the last sparks of the doomed Roman Empire. 

A strange invitation from a Roman princess gave him a 
pretext for the war, and threw an air of chivalric enterprise over 
his invasion. Honoria, sister of Valentinian III, the emperor 
of the West, had sent to Attila to offer him her hand and her 
supposed right to share in the imperial power. This had been 
discovered by the Romans, and Honoria had been forthwith 
closely imprisoned. Attila now pretended to take up arms in 
behalf of his self-promised bride, and proclaimed that he was 
about to march to Rome to redress Honoria’s wrongs. Am- 
bition and spite against her brother must have been the sole 
motives that led the lady to woo the royal Hun ; for Attila^s face 
and person had all the natural ugUness of his race, and the de- 
scription given of him by a Byzantine ambassador must have 
been well known in the imperial courts. Herbert has well 
versified the portrait drawn by Priscus of the great enemy of 
both Byzantium and Rome: 

“ Terrific was his semblance, in no mould 
Of beautiful proportion cast ; his limbs 
Nothing exalted, but with sinews braced 
Of Chalybean temper, agile, lithe, 

And swifter than the roe ; his ample chest 
Was overbrow'd by a gigantic head, 

With eyes keen, deeply sunk, and small, that gleam’d 
Strangely in wrath as though some spirit unclean 
Within that corporal tenement install’d 
Look’d from its windows, but with temper’d fire 
Beam’d mildly on the unresisting. Thin 
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His beard and hoary ; his flat nostrils crown’d 
A cicatrized, swart visage ; but, withal, 

That questionable shape such glory wore 
That mortals quail’d beneath him.” 

Two chiefs of the Franks, who were then settled on the 
Lower Rhine, were at this period engaged in a feud with each 
other, and while one of them appealed to the Romans for aid, 
the other invoked the assistance and protection of the Huns. 
Attila thus obtained an ally whose cooperation secured for him 
the passage of the Rhine, and it was this circumstance which 
caused him to take a northward route from Hungary for his 
attack upon Gaul. The muster of the Hunnish hosts was swol- 
len by warriors of every tribe that they had subjugated; nor is 
there any reason to suspect the old chroniclers of wilful exag- 
geration in estimating Attila’s army as seven hundred thousand 
strong. Having crossed the Rhine probably a little below Cob- 
lentz, he defeated the king of the Burgundians, who endeavored 
to bar his progress. He then divided his vast forces into two 
armies, one of which marched northwest upon Tongres and 
Arras and the other cities of that part of France, while the 
main body, under Attila himself, advanced up the Moselle, and 
destroyed Besanfon and other towns in the country of the 
Burgundians. 

One of the latest and best biographers of Attila well observes 
that, “having thus conquered the eastern part of France, Attila 
prepared for an invasion of the West-Gothic territories beyond 
the Loire. He marched upon Orleans, where he intend^ to 
force the passage of that river, and only a little attention is req- 
uisite to enable us to perceive that he proceeded on a systematic 
plan: he had his right wing on the north for the protection of 
his Frank allies; his left wing on the south for the purpose of 
preventing the Burgundians from rallying and of menacing 
the passes of the Alps from Italy; and he led his centre toward 
the chief object of the campaign — the conquest of Orleans, and 
an easy passage into the West-Gothic dominion. The whole 
plan is very like that of the allied powers in 1814, with this dif- 
ference, that their left wing enter^ France through the defiles 
of the Jura, in the direction of Lyons, and that the military 
object of the campaign was the capture of Paris.” 
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It was not until the year 451 that the Huns commenced the 
siege of Orleans; and during their campaign in Eastern Gaul, 
the Roman general Aetius had strenuously exerted himself in 
collecting and organizing such an army as might, when united 
to the soldiery of the Visigoths, be fit to face the Huns in the 
field. He enlisted every subject of the Roman Empire whom 
patriotism, courage, or compulsion could collect beneath the 
standards; and round these troops, which assumed the once 
proud title of the legions of Rome he arrayed the large forces 
of barbaric auxiliaries, whom pay, persuasion, or the general 
hate and dread of the Huns brought to the camp of the last of 
the Roman generals. King Theodoric exerted himself with 
equal energy. Orleans resisted her besiegers bravely as in 
after-times. The passage of the Loire was skilfully defended 
against the Huns; and Aetius and Theodoric, after much ma- 
noeuvring and difficxUty, effected a jimction of their armies to the 
south of that important river. 

On the advance of the allies upon Orleans, Attila instantly 
broke up the siege of that city and retreated toward the Marne. 
He did not choose to risk a decisive battle with only the central 
corps of his army against the combined power of his enemies, 
and he therefore fell back upon his base of operations, calling 
in his wings from Arras and Besangon, and concentrating the 
whole of the Hunnish forces on the vast plains of Ch&lons-sur- 
Mame. A glance at the map will show how scientifically this 
place was chosen by the Hunnish general as the point for his 
scattered forces to converge upon; and the nature of the ground 
was eminently favorable for the operations of cavalry, the arm 
in which Attila’s strength peculiarly lay. 

It was during the retreat from Orleans that a Christian her- 
mit is reported to have approached the Hunnish King and said 
to him, “Thou art the Scourge of God for the chastisement of 
the Christians.” Attila instantly assumed this new title of terror, 
which thenceforth became the appellation by which he was 
most widely and most fearfully knovsm. 

The confederate armies of Romans and Visigoths at last 
met their great adversary face to face on the ample battle- 
ground of the Ch&lons plains. Aetius commanded on the right 
of the allies; King Theodoric on the left; and Sangipan, King 
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of the Alans, whose fidelity was suspected, was placed purposely 
in the centre, and in the very front of the battle. Attila com- 
manded his centre in person, at the head of his own country- 
men, while the Ostrogoths, the Gepidae, and the other subject 
allies of the Huns were drawn up on the wings. 

Some manoeuvring appears to have occurred before the en- 
gagement, in which Aetius had the advantage, inasmuch as he 
succeeded in occupying a sloping hill which commanded the 
left flank of the Huns. Attila saw the importance of the posi- 
tion taken by Aetius on the high ground, and commenced the 
battle by a furious attack on this part of the Roman line, in 
which he seems to have detached some of his best troops from 
his centre to aid his left. The Romans, having the advantage 
of the ground, repulsed the Huns, and while the allies gained 
this advantage on their right, their left, under King Theodoric, 
assailed the Ostrogoths, who formed the right of Attila’s army. 
The gallant King was himself struck down by a javelin as he 
rode onward at the head of his men; and his own cavalry, charg- 
ing over him, trampled him to death in the confusion. But the 
Visigoths, infuriated, not dispirited, by their monarch's fall, 
routed the enemies opposed to them, and then wheeled upon 
the flank of the Hunnish centre, which had been engaged in a 
sanguinary and indecisive contest with the Alans. 

In this peril Attila made his centre fall back upon his camp; 
and when the shelter of its intrenchments and wagons had once 
been gained, the Hunnish archers repulsed, without difficulty, 
the charges of the vengeful Gothic cavalry. Aetius had not 
pressed the advantage which he gained on his side of the field, 
and when night fell over the wild scene of havoc Attila's left 
was still undefeated, but his right had been routed and his 
centre forced back upon his camp. 

Expecting an assault on the morrow, Attila stationed his 
best archers in front of the cars and wagons, which were drawn 
up as a fortification along his lines, and made every preparation 
for a desperate resistance. But the “ Scourge of God ” resolved 
that no man should boast of the honor of having either capt- 
ured or slain him, and he caused to be raised in the centre of 
his encampment a huge pyramid of the wooden saddles of his 
cavalry: round it he heaped the spoils and the wealth that he 
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had won; on it he stationed his wives who had accompanied 
him in the campaign; and on the siunmit Attila placed himself, 
ready to perish in the flames and balk the victorious foe of 
their choicest booty should they succeed in storming his de- 
fences. 

But when the morning broke and revealed the extent of the 
carnage with which the plains were heaped for miles, the suc- 
cessful allies saw also and respected the resolute attitude of their 
antagonist. Neither were any measures taken to blockade him 
in his camp, and so to extort by famine that submission which 
it was too plainly perilous to enforce with the sword. Attila 
was allowed to march back the remnants of his army without 
molestation, and even with the semblance of success. 

It is probable that the crafty Aetius was unwilling to be too 
victorious. He dreaded the glory which his allies the Visigoths 
had acquired, and feared that Rome might find a second Alaric 
in Prince Torismimd, who had signalized himself in the battle, 
and had been chosen on the field to succeed his father Theodoric. 
He persuaded the young King to return at once to his capital, and 
thus relieved himself at the same time of the presence of a dan- 
gerous friend as well as of a formidable though beaten foe. 

Attila’s attacks on the Western Empire were soon renewed, 
but never with such peril to the civilized world as had menaced 
it before his defeat at Chilons; and on his death, two years after 
that battle, the vast empire which his genius had founded was 
soon dissevered by the successful revolts of the subject nations. 
The name of the Huns ceased for some centuries to inspire ter- 
ror in Western Europe, and their ascendency passed away with 
the life of the great ^ng by whom it had been so fearfully aug- 
mented.* 


EDWARD GIBBON 

The facility with which Attila had penetrated into the heart 
of Gaul may be ascribed to his insidious policy as well as to the 
terror of his arms. His public declarations were skilfully miti- 

' If I seem to have given fewer of the details of the battle itself than 
its importance would warrant, my excuse must be that Gibbon has en- 
riched our langut^e with a description of it too long for quotation and 
too splendidly for rivalry. I have not, however, taken altogether the 
same view of it that he has. 
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gated by his private assurances; he alternately soothed and 
threatened the Romans and the Goths; and the courts of Ra- 
venna and Toulouse, mutually suspicious of each other’s inten- 
tions, beheld with supine indifference the approach of their 
common enemy. Aetius was the sole guardian of the public 
safety; but his wisest measures were embarrassed by a faction 
which, since the death of Placidia, infested the imperial palace; 
the youth of Italy trembled at the sound of the trumpet; and 
the barbarians, who, from fear or affection, were inclined to the 
cause of Attila, awaited with doubtful and venal faith the event 
of the war. The patrician passed the Alps at the head of some 
troops, whose strength and numbers scarcely deserved the name 
of an army. But on his arrival at Arles, or Lyons, he was con- 
foimded by the intelligence that the Visigoths, refusing to em- 
brace the defence of Gaul, had determined to expect, within 
their own territories, the formidable invader, whom they pro- 
fessed to despise. 

The senator Avitus, who, after the honorable exercise of the 
praetorian prefecture, had retired to his estate in Auveigne, was 
persuaded to aiccept the important embassy, which he executed 
with ability and success. He represented to Theodoric that 
an ambitious conqueror, who aspired to the dominion of the 
earth, could be resisted only by the firm and unanimous alliance 
of the powers whom he labored to oppress. The lively eloquence 
of Avitus inflamed the Gothic warriors by the description of 
the injuries which their ancestors had suffered from the Huns, 
whose implacable fury still pursued them from the Danube to 
the foot of the Pyrenees. He strenuously urged that it was the 
duty of every Christian to save from sacrilegious violation the 
churches of God and the relics of the saints; that it was the 
interest of every barbarian who had acquired a settlement in 
Gaul, to defend the fields and vineyards, which were cultivated 
for his use, against the desolation of the Scythian shepherds. 
Theodoric yielded to the evidence of truth, adopted the meas- 
ure at once the most prudent and the most honorable, and de- 
clared that, as the faithful ally of Aetius and the Romans, he 
was ready to expose his life and kingdom for the common safety 
of GauL The Visigoths, who at that time were in the mature 
vigor of their fame and power, obeyed with alacrity the signal 
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of war, prepared their arms and horses, and assembled under 
the standard of their aged King, who was resolved, with his two 
eldest sons, Torismond and Theodoric, to command in person 
his munerous and valiant people. 

The example of the Goths determined several tribes or na- 
tions that seemed to fluctuate between the Huns and the Ro- 
mans. The indefatigable diligence of the patrician gradually 
collected the troops of Gaul and Germany, who had formerly 
acknowledged themselves the subjects or soldiers of the repub- 
lic, but who now claimed the rewards of voluntary service and 
the rank of independent allies; the Laeti, the Armoricans, the 
Breones, the Saxons, the Burgundians, the Sarmatians or 
Alani, the Ripuarians, and the Franks who followed Meroveus 
as their lawful prince. Such was the various army which, 
under the conduct of Aetius and Theodoric, advanced, by rapid 
marches, to relieve Orleans and to give battle to the irmumer- 
able host of Attila. 

On their approach, the king of the Huns immediately 
raised the siege, and sounded a retreat to recall the foremost of 
his troops from the pillage of a city which they had already en- 
tered. The valor of Attila was always guided by his prudence; 
and as he foresaw the fatal consequences of a defeat in the heart 
of Gaul, he repassed the Seine, and expected the enemy in the 
plains of Ch41ons, whose smooth and level surface was adapted 
to the operations of his Scythian cavalry. But in this tumult- 
uary retreat, the vanguard of the Romans and their allies con- 
tinually pressed, and sometimes engaged, the troops whom 
Attila had posted in the rear; the hostile columns, in the dark- 
ness of the night and the perplexity of the roads, might encoun- 
ter each other without design; and the bloody conflict of the 
Franks and Gepidae, in which fifteen thousand barbarians were 
slain, was a prelude to a more general and decisive action. 

The Catalaunian fields spread themselves round Chilons, 
and extend, according to the vague measurement of Jomandes, 
to the length of one hundred and fifty and the breadth of one 
himdred miles, over the whole province, which is entitled to the 
appellation of a champaign country. This spacious plain was 
distinguished, however, by some inequalities of ground; and 
the importance of a height which commanded the camp of 
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Attila was understood and disputed by the two generals. The 
young and valiant Torismond first occupied the summit; the 
Goths rushed with irresistible weight on the Huns, who labored 
to ascend from the opposite side; and the possession of this 
advantageous post inspired both the troops and their leaders with 
a fair assurance of victory. The anxiety of Attila prompted him 
to consult his priests and haruspices. It was reported that, 
after scrutinizing the entrails of victims and scraping their 
bones, they revealed, in mysterious language, his own defeat, 
with the death of his principal adversary; and that the bar- 
barian, by accepting the equivalent, expressed his involuntary 
esteem for the superior merit of Aetius. 

But the unusual despondency, which seemed to prevail 
among the Huns, engaged Attila to use the expyedient, so familiar 
to the generals of antiquity, of animating his troops by a military 
oration; and his language was that of a king who had often 
fought and conquered at their head. He pressed them to con- 
sider their past glory, their actual danger, and their future 
hopes. The same fortune which opened the deserts and mo- 
rasses of Scythia to their imarmed valor, which had laid so 
many warlike nations prostrate at their feet, had reserved the 
joys of this memorable field for the consummation of their vic- 
tories. The cautious steps of their enemies, their strict alli- 
ance, and their advantageous posts he artfully represaited as 
the effects, not of prudence, but of fear. The Visigoths alone 
were the strength and nerves of the opposite army; and the 
Huns might securely trample on the degenerate Romans, whose 
close and compact order betrayed their apprehensions, and 
who were equally incapable of supporting the dangers or the 
fatigues of a day of battle. The doctrine of predestination, so 
favorable to martial virtue, was carefully inculcated by the 
king of the Huns, who assured his subjects that the warriors, 
protected by heaven, were safe and invulnerable amid the 
darts of the enemy, but that the unerring Fates would strike 
their victims in the bosom of inglorious peace. “I myself,” 
continued Attila, “will throw the first javelin, and the wretch 
who refuses to imitate the example of his sovereign is devoted 
to inevitable death.” 

The spirit of the barbarians was rekindled by the presence, 
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the voice, and the example of their intrepid leader; and Attila, 
yielding to their impatience, immediately formed his order of 
battle. At the head of his brave and faithful Huns, he occu- 
pied in person the centre of the line. The nations subject to 
his empire, the Rugians, the Heruli, the Thuringians, the 
Franks, the Burgundians, were extended on either hand, over 
the ample space of the Catalaunian fields; the right wing was 
commanded by Ardaric, king of the Gepidae; and the three 
valiant brothers who reigned over the Ostrogoths were posted 
on the left to oppose the kindred tribes of the Visigoths. The 
disposition of the allies was regulated by a different principle. 
Sangiban, the faithless King of the Alani, was placed in the cen- 
tre, where his motions might be strictly watched, and his 
treachery might be instantly punished. Aetius assumed the 
command of the left, and Theodoric of the right wing; while 
Torismond still continued to occupy the heights which appear 
to have stretched on the ffank, and perhaps the rear, of the 
Scythian army. The nations from the Volga to the Atlantic 
were assembled on the plain of Chalons; but many of these na- 
tions had been divided by faction or conquest or emigration; 
and the appearance of similar arms and ensigns, which threat- 
ened each other, presented the image of a civil war. 

The discipline and tactics of the Greeks and Romans form 
an interesting part of their national manners. The attentive 
study of the military operations of Xenophon or Caesar or 
Frederic, when they are described by the same genius which 
conceived and executed them, may tend to improve — if such 
improvement can be wished — the art of destroying the human 
species. But the battle of Chalons can only excite our curiosity 
by the magnitude of the object; since it was decided by the 
blind impetuosity of bairbarians, and has been related by par- 
tial writers, whose civil or ecclesiastical profession secluded 
them from the knowledge of military aiffairs. Cassiodorus, 
however, had familiarly conversed with many Gothic warriors 
who served in that memorable engagement; “a conflict,” as 
they informed him, “fierce, various, obstinate, and bloody; 
such as could not be paralleled either in the present or in past 
ages.” The number of the slain amounted to one hundred and 
sixty-two thousand, or, according to another accoimt, three 
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hundred thousand persons; and these incredible exaggerations 
suppose a real and effective loss suflScient to justify the histo- 
rian’s remark that whole generations may be swept away, by 
the madness of kings, in the space of a single hour. 

After the mutual and repeated discharge of missile weapons, 
in which the archers of Scythia might signalize their superior 
dexterity, the cavalry and infantry of the two armies were furi- 
ously mingled in closer combat. The Huns, who fought under 
the eyes of their King, pierced through the feeble and doubtful 
centre of the allies, separated their wings from each other, and 
wheeling, with a rapid effort, to the left, directed their whole 
force against the Visigoths. As Theodoric rode along the 
ranks to animate his troops, he received a mortal stroke from 
the javelin of Andages, a noble Ostit^th, and immediately 
fell from his horse. The wounded King was oppressed in the 
general disorder and trampled under the feet of his own cav- 
alry; and this important death served to explain the ambig- 
uous prophecy of the haruspices. 

Attila already exulted in the confidence of victory, when the 
valiant Torismund descended from the hilk and verified the 
remainder of the prediction. The Visigoths, who had been 
thrown into confusion by the flight or defection of the Alani, 
gradually restored their order of battle; and the Huns were un- 
doubtedly vanquished, since Attila was comptelled to retreat. He 
had exposed his person with the rashness of a private soldier; 
but the intrepid troops of the centre had pushed forward be- 
yond the rest of the line; their attack was faintly supported; 
their flanks were imguarded; and the conquerors of Scythia 
and Germany were saved by the approach of the night from 
a total defeat They retired within the circle of wagons that 
fortified their camp; and the dismounted squadrons prepared 
themselves for a defence, to which neither their arms nor their 
temper was adapted. The event was doubtful: but Attila 
had secured a last and honorable resource. The saddles and 
rich furniture of the cavalry were collected, by his order, into a 
fiuieral pile; and the magnanimous barbarian had resolved, if 
his intrenchments should be forced, to rush headlong into the 
flames, and to deprive his enemies of the gtory which they 
might have acquir^ by the death or captivity of Attila. 
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But his enemies had passed the night in equal disorder 
and anxiety. The inconsiderate courage of Torismund was 
tempted to urge the pursuit, till he unexpectedly found him- 
self, with a few followers, in the midst of the Scythian wagons. 
In the confusion of a noctiunal combat he was thrown from 
his horse; and the Gothic prince must have perished, like his 
father, if his youthful strength, and the intrepid zeal of his com- 
panions, had not rescued him from this dangerous situation. 
In the same manner, but on the left of the line, Aetius himself, 
separated from his allies, ignorant of their victory and anxious 
for their fate, encountered and escaped the hostile troops that 
were scattered over the plains of ChSlons, and at length reached 
the camp of the Goths, which he could only fortify with a slight 
rampart of shields till the dawn of day. The imperial general 
was soon satisfied of the defeat of Attila, who still remained in- 
active within his intrenchments; and when he contemplated 
the bloody scene, he observed, with secret satisfaction, that the 
loss had principally fallen on the barbarians. The body of 
Theodoric, pierced with honorable wounds, was discovered 
under a heap of the slain; his subjects bewailed the death of 
their king and father; but their tears were mingled with songs 
and acclamations, and his funeral rites were performed in the 
face of a vanquished enemy. 

The Goths, clashing their arms, elevated on a buckler his 
eldest son Torismund, to whom they justly ascribed the glory 
of their success; and the new King accepted the obligation of 
revenge as a sacred portion of his paternal inheritance. Yet 
the Goths themselves were astonished by the fierce and im- 
daunted aspect of their formidable antagonist; and their his- 
torian has compared Attila to a lion encompassed in his den 
and threatening his hunters with redoubled fury. The kings 
and nations who might have deserted his standard in the hour 
of distress were made sensible that the displeasure of their 
monarch was the most imminent and inevitable danger. All 
his instruments of mar tial music incessantly sounded a loud 
and animating strain of defiance; and the foremost troops who 
advanced to the assault were checked or destroyed by showers 
of arrows from every side of the intrenchments. It was deter- 
mined, in a general council of war, to besiege the King of the 
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Huns in his camp, to intercept his provisions, and to reduce him 
to the alternative of a disgraceful treaty or an unequal combat. 
But the impatience of the barbarians soon disdained these cau- 
tious and dilatory measures; and the mature policy of Aetius 
was apprehensive that, after the extirpation of the Huns, the 
republic would be oppressed by the pride and power of the 
Gothic nation. 

The patrician exerted the superior ascendants of authority 
and reason to calm the passions, which the son of Theodoric 
considered as a duty; represented, with seeming affection and 
real truth, the dangers of absence and delay; and persuaded 
Torismond to disappoint, by his speedy return, the ambitious 
designs of his brothers, who might occupy the throne and treas- 
ures of Toulouse. After the departure of the Goths and the 
separation of the allied army, Attila was surprised at the vast 
silence that reigned over the plains of Chalons: the suspicion 
of some hostile stratagem detained him several days within the 
circle of his wagons, and his retreat beyond the Rhine confessed 
the last victory which was achieved in the name of the Western 
Empire. Meroveus and his Franks, observing a prudent dis- 
tance, and magnifying the opinion of their strength the nu- 
merous fires which they kindled every night, continued to follow 
the rear of the Huns till they reached the confines of Thuringia. 
The Thuringians served in the army of Attila: they traversed, 
both in their march and in their return, the territories of the 
Franks; and it was perhaps in this war that they exercised the 
cruelties which, about fourscore years afterward, were revenged 
by the son of Clovis. They massacred their hostages, as well 
as their captives: two hundred young maidens were tortured 
with exquisite and unrelenting rage; their bodies were tom 
asunder by wiki horses or their bones were crushed under the 
weight of rolling wagons, and their unburied limbs were aban- 
doned on the public roads as a prey to dogs and vultures. 
Such were those savage ancestors whose imaginary virtues have 
sometimes excited the praise and envy of civilized agesi 
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A.D. 453 


THOMAS HODGKIN JOHN RUSKIN 

The foundation of Venice (V eneda) is an incident in the history of 
Attila’s incursions, at the head of his Huns, into Italy after his defeat at 
the battle of Chilons-sur-Mame. Venetia was then a large and fertile 
province of Northern Italy, and fifty Venetian cities flourished in peace 
and safety under the protection of the Empire. After Attila’s remorse- 
less hordes had taken and destroyed Aquileia, near the head of the Adri- 
atic, they swept, with resistless fury, through Venetia, whose cities were 
so utterly destroyed that their very sites could henceforth scarcely be 
identified. The inhabitants fled in larige numbers to the shores of the 
Adriatic, where, at the extremity of the g^ulf, a group of a hundred islets 
is separated by shallows from the mainland of Italy. Here the Vene- 
tians built their city on what had hitherto been uncultivated and almost 
uninhabited sand-banks. Under such unfavorable circumstances was 
started the career of that wonderful city which afterward became “ Queen 
of the Adriatic” and mother of art, science, and learning. 

The two gfreatest authorities on Venice are Thomas Hodgkin, who 
made a life study of Italy and her invaders, and the immortal Ruskin, 
whose grandly descriptive articles were written in the atmosphere of 
Venice and the Adriatic Sea. 

THOMAS HODGKIN 

terrible invaders, made wrathful and terrible by the re- 
* sistance of Aquileia, streamed through the trembling cities 
of Venetia. Each earlier stage in the itinerary shows a town 
blotted out by their truly Tartar genius for destruction. At 
the distance of thirty-one miles from Aquileia stood the flourish- 
ing colony of Tulia Concordia, so named, probably, in commem- 
oration of the universal peace which, four hundred and eighty 
years before, Augustus had established in the world. Con- 
cordia was destroyed, and only an insignificant little village now 
remains to show where it once stood. At another interval of 
thirty-one miles stood Altinum, with its white villas clustering 
round the curves of its lagoons, and rivalling Baiae in its luxuii- 
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ous channs. Altiniun was effaced as Concordia and as Aquilda. 
Yet another march of thirty-two miles brought the squalid 
invaders to Pataviiun, proud of its imagined Trojan origin, 
and, with better reason, proud of having given birth to Livy. 
Patavium, too, was levelled with the ground. True, it has 
not like its sister towns remained in the nothingness to which 
Attila reduced it. It is now 

* Many-domed Padua proud,* 

but all its great buildings date from the Middle Ages. Only a 
few broken friezes and a few inscriptions in its museiun exist 
as memorials of the classical Patavium. 

As the Huns marched on Vicenza, Verona, Brescia, Ber- 
gamo, all opened their gates at their approach, for the terror 
which they inspired was on every heart. In these towns, and 
in Milan and Pavia (Ticinum), which followed their example, 
the Huns enjoyed doubtless to the fuU their wild revel of lust 
and spoliation, but they left the buildings unharmed, and they 
carried captive the inhabitants instead of murdering them. 

The valley of the Po was now wasted to the heart’s content 
of the invaders. Should they cross the Apremiines and blot 
out Rome as they had blotted out Aquileia from among the 
cities of the world? This was the great question that was 
being debated in the Hunnish camp, and, strange to say, the 
voices were not all for war. Already Italy began to strike that 
strange awe into the hearts of her northern conquerors which 
so often in later ages has been her best defence. The remem- 
brance of Alaric, cut off by a mysterious death immediately 
after his capture of Rome, was present in the mind of Attila, 
and was frequently insisted upon by his counsellors, who seem 
to have had a foreboding that only while he lived would they 
be great and prosperous. 

While this discussion was going forward in the barbarian 
camp, all voices were hushed, and the attention of all was 
aroused by the news of the arrival of an embassy from Rome. 
What had been going on in that city it is not easy to ascertain. 
The Emperor seems to have been dwelling there, not at Ravenna. 
Aetius shows a strange lack of courage or of resource, and we 
find it difficult to recognize in him the victor of the Mauriac 
plains. He appears to have been even meditating flight from 
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Italy, and to have thought of persuading Valentinian to share 
his exile. But counsels a shade less timorous prevailed. Some 
one suggested that possibly even the Hun might be satiated 
with havoc, and that an embassy might assist to mitigate the 
remainder of his resentment. Accordingly ambassadors were 
sent in the once mighty name of “ the Emperor and the Senate 
and People of Rome” to crave for peace, and these were the 
men who were now ushered into the camp of Attila. 

The envoys had been well chosen to satisfy that punctilious 
pride which insisted that only men of the highest dignity among 
the Romans should be sent to treat with the lord of Scythia 
and Germany. Avienus, who had, two years before, worn 
the robes of consul, was one of the ambassadors. Trigetius, 
who had wielded the powers of a prefect, and who, seventeen 
years before, had been despatched upon a similar mission to 
Genseric the Vandal, was another. But it was not upon these 
men, but upon their greater colleague, that the eyes of all the 
barbarian warriors and statesmen were fixed. Leo, bishop of 
Rome, had come, on behalf of his flock, to sue for peace from 
the idolater. 

The two men who had thus at last met by the banks of the 
Mincio are certainly the grandest figures whom the fifth cen- 
tury can show to us, at any rate since Alaric vanished from 
the scene. 

Attila we by this time know well enough; adequately to 
describe Pope Leo I, we should have to travel too far into the 
region of ecclesiastical history. Chosen pope in the year 440, 
he was now about half way through his long pontificate, one 
of the few which have nearly rivalled the twenty-five years 
traditionally assigned to St. Peter. A firm disciplinarian, not 
to say a persecutor, he had caused the Priscillianists of Spain 
and the Manichees of Rome to feel his heavy hand. A powerful 
rather than subtle theologian, he had asserted the daims of 
Christian common-sense as against the endless refinements of 
oriental speculation concerning the nature of the Son of Ckd. 
Like an able Roman general he had traced, in his letters on the 
Eutychian controversy, the lines of the fortress in which the 
defenders of the Catholic verity were thenceforward to intrench 
themselves and from which they were to repel the assaults of 
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Monophysites on the one hand and of Nestorians on the other. 
These lines had been enthusiastically accepted by the great 
council of Chalcedon — held in the year of Attila’s Gaulish 
campaign — ^and remain from that day to this the authoritative 
utterance of the Church concerning the mysterious union of 
the Godhead and the manhood in the person of Jesus Christ. 

And all these gifts of will, of intellect, and of soul were 
employed by Leo with undeviating constancy, with untired 
energy, in furthering his great aim, the exaltation of the dignity 
of the popedom, the conversion of the admitted primacy of the 
bishops of Rome into an absolute and world-wide spiritual 
monarchy. Whatever our opinions may be as to the influence 
of this spiritual monarchy on the happiness of the world, or 
its congruity with the character of the Teacher in whose words 
it professed to root itself, we cannot withhold a tribute of ad- 
miration for the high temper of this Roman bishop, who 
in the ever-deepening degradation of his country still despaired 
not, but had the courage and endurance to work for a far- 
distant future, who, when the Roman was becoming the com- 
mon drudge and footstool of all nations, still remembered the 
proud words " Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, mementol ” 
and xmder the very shadow of Attila and Genseric prepared 
for the city of Romulus a new and spiritual dominion, vaster 
and more enduring than any which had been won for her by 
Julius or by Hadrian. 

Such were the two men who stood face to face in the sum- 
mer of 452 upon the plains of Lombardy. The barbarian 
King had all the material power in his hand, and he was work- 
ing but for a twelvemonA. The pontiff had no power but 
in the world of intellect, and his fabric was to last fourteen 
centuries. They met, as has been said, by the banks of the 
Mincio. Jordanes tells us that it was "where the river is 
crossed by many wayfarers coming and going.” Some writers 
think that these words point to the ground now occupied by 
the celebrated fortress of Peschiera, close to the point where 
the Mincio issues from the Lake of Garda. Others place the 
interview at Govemolo, a little village hard by the junction of 
the Mincio and the Po. If the latter theory be true, and it 
«eems to fit well with the route which would probably be taken 
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by Attila, the meeting took place in Vergil’s country, and almost 
in sight of the very farm where Tityrus and Meiiboeus chatted 
at evening under the beech-tree. 

Leo’s success as an ambassador was complete. Attila laid 
aside all the fierceness of his anger and promised to return 
across the Danube, and to live thenceforward at peace with 
the Romans. But in his usual style, in the midst of recon- 
ciliation he left a loophole for a future wrath, for “he insisted 
still on this point above all, that Honoria, the sister of the 
Emperor, and the daughter of the Augusta Placidia, should be 
sent to him with the portion of the royal wealth which was her 
due; and he threatened that imless this was done he would lay 
upon Italy a far heavier punishment than any which it had 
yet borne.’’ 

But for the present, at any rate, the tide of devastation was 
turned, and few events more powerfully impressed the imagina- 
tion of that new and blended world which was now standing 
at the threshold of the dying empire than this retreat of Attila, 
the dreaded king of kings, before the unarmed successor of St. 
Peter. 

Attila was already predisposed to moderation by the coun- 
sels of his ministers. The awe of Rome was upon him and 
upon them, and he was forced incessantly to ponder the ques- 
tion, “What if I conquer like Alaric, to die like him?” Upon 
these doubts and ponderings of his supervened the stately 
presence of Leo, a man of holy life, firm will, dauntless courage 
— that, be sure, Attila perceived in the first moments of their 
interview — and, besides this, holding an office honored and 
venerated through all the civilized world. The barbarian 
yielded to his spell as he had yielded to that of Lupus of Troyes, 
and, according to a tradition, which, it must be admitted, is 
not very well authenticated, he jocularly excused his unac- 
customed gentleness by saying that “he knew how to conquer 
men, but the lion and the wolf (Leo and Lupus) had learned 
how to conquer him.” 

The tradition which asserts that the republic of Venice 
and its neighbor cities in the lagoous were peopled by fugitives 
from the Hunnish invasion of 452, is so constant and in itself 
so probable that we seem bound to accept it as substantially 
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true, though contemporary or nearly contempoiaiy evidence 
to the fact is utterly wanting. 

The thought of “the glorious city in the sea” so dazzles 
our imaginations when we turn our thoughts toward Venice 
that we must take a little pains to free ourselves from the spell 
and reproduce the aspect of the desolate islands and far- 
stretching wastes of sand and sea to which the fear of Attila 
drove the delicately nurtured Roman provincials for a habita- 
tion. 

If we examine on the map the well-known and deep recess 
of the Adriatic Sea, we shall at once be struck by one marked 
difference between its eastern and its northern shores. For 
three hundred miles down the Dalmatian coast not one large 
river, scarcely a considerable stream, descends from the too 
closely towering Dinaric mountains to the sea. If we turn 
now to the northwestern angle which formed the shore of the 
Roman province of Venetia, we find the coast line broken by 
at least seven streams, two of which arc great rivers. 

These seven streams, whose mouths arc crowded into less 
than eighty miles of coast, drain an area which, reckoning 
from Monte Viso to the Terglon Alps — the source of the 
Ysonzo — must be four hundred and fifty miles in length, and 
may average two hundred miles in breadth, and this area is 
bordered on one side by the highest mountains in Europe, 
snow-covered, glacier-strewn, wrinkled and twisted into a 
thousand valleys and narrow defiles, each of which sends down 
its river or its rivulet to swell the great outpour. 

For our present purpose, and as a worker out of Venetian 
history, Po, notwithstanding the far greater volume of his 
waters, is of less importance than the six other small streams 
which bear him company. He, carrying down the fine alluvial 
soil of Lombardy, goes on lazily adding, foot by foot, to the 
depth of his delta, and mile by mile to its extent. They, swiftly 
hurrying over their shorter course from mountain to sea, scatter 
indeed many fragments, detached from their native rocks, 
over the first meadows which they meet with in the plain, but 
carry some also far out to sea, and then, behind the bulwark 
which they thus have made, deposit the finer alluvial particles 
with which they, too, are laden. Thus we get the two character* 
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istic features of the ever-changing coast line, the Lido and 
the Laguna. The Lido, founded upon the masses of rock, 
is a long, thin slip of the terra firma^ which form a sort of ad- 
vance guard of the land. 

The Laguna, occupying the interval between the Lido and 
the true shore, is a wide expanse of waters, generally very few 
feet in depth, with a bottom of fine sand, and with a few chan- 
nels of deeper water, the representatives of the forming rivers 
winding intricately among them. In such a configuration of 
land and water the state of the tide makes a striking difference 
in the scene. And unlike the rest of the Mediterranean, the 
Adriatic does possess a tide, small, it is true, in comparison 
with the great tides of ocean — for the whole difference between 
high and low water at the flood is not more than six feet, and 
the average flow is said not to amount to more than two feet 
six inches — ^but even this flux is sufficient to produce large 
tracts of sea which the reflux converts into square miles of oozy 
sand. 

Here, between sea and land, upon this detritus of the rivers, 
settled the detritus of humanity. The Gothic and the Lom- 
bard invasions contributed probably their share of fugitives, 
but fear of the Hunnish world-waster — whose very name, 
according to some, was derived from one of the mighty rivers 
of Russia — was the great ‘‘degrading’’ influence that carried 
down the fragments of Roman civilization and strewed them 
over the desolate lagoons. The inhabitants of Aquileia, or 
at least the feeble remnants that escaped the sword of Attila, 
took refuge at Grado. Concordia migrated to Caprularia (now 
Caorle). The inhabitants of Altinum, abandoning their ruined 
villas, founded their new habitations upon seven islands at 
the mouth of the Piave, which, according to tradition, they 
named from the seven gates of their old city — Torcellus, Mai- 
urbius, Boreana, Ammiana, Constantiacum, and Anianum. 
The representatives of some of these names, Torcello, Maz- 
zorbo, Burano, are familiar sounds to the Venetian at the pres- 
ent day. 

From Padua came the largest stream of emigrants. They 
left the tomb of their mythical ancestor, Antenor, and built 
their humble dwellings upon the islands of the rivers Altus and 
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Methamaucus, better known to us as Rialto and Malamocco. 
This Paduan settlement was one day to be known to the world 
by the name of Venice. But let us not suppose that the future 
“Queen of the Adriatic” sprang into existence at a single 
boimd like Constantinople or Alexandria. For two hundred 
and fifty years, that is to say for eight generations, the refugees 
on the islands of the Adriatic prolonged an obscure and squalid 
existence — fishing, salt manufacturing, damming out the waves 
with wattled vine-branches, driving piles into the sand-banks, 
and thus gradually extending the area of their villages. Still 
these were but fishing villages, loosely confederated together, 
loosely governed, poor and insignificant, so that the anonymous 
geographer of Ravenna, writing in the seventh century, can 
only say of them, “In the country of Venetia there are some 
few islands which are inhabited by men.” This seems to have 
been their condition, though perhaps gradually growing in 
commercial importance, until at the beginning of the eighth 
century the concentration of political authority in the hands 
of the first doge, and the recognition of the Rialto cluster of 
islands as the capital of the confederacy, started the republic 
on a career of success and victory, in which for seven centuries 
she met no lasting check. 

But this lies far beyond the limit of our present subject. 
It must be again said that we have not to think of “ the pleasant 
place of all festivity,” but of a few huts among the sand-banks, 
inhabited by Roman provincials, who mournfully recall their 
charred and ruined habitations by the Brenta and the Piave. 
The sea alone does not constitute their safety. If that were 
all, the pirate ships of the Vandal Genseric might repeat upon 
their poor dwellings all the terror of Attila. But it is in their 
amphibious life, in that strange blending of land and sea which 
is exhibited by the lagunes, that their safety lies. Only ex- 
perienced pilots can guide a vessel of any considerable draught 
through the mazy channels of deep water which intersect 
these lagoons; and should they seem to be in imminent peril 
from the approach of an enemy, they will defend themselves 
not like the Dutch by cutting the dikes which barricade them 
from the ocean, but by pulling up the poles which even those 
pibts need to indicate their pathway through the waters. There, 
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then, engaged in their humble, beaver-like labors, we leave for 
the present the Venetian refugees from the rage of Attila. 

But even while protesting, it is impossible not to let into 
our minds some thought of what those desolate fishing villages 
will one day become. The dim religious light, half revealing 
the slowly gathered glories of St. Mark’s; the Ducal Palace, 
that history in stone; the Rialto, with the babble of many 
languages; the Piazza, with its flock of fearless pigeons; the 
Brazen Horses, the Winged Lion, the Bucentaur, all that the 
artists of Venice did to make her beautiful, her ambassadors 
to make her wise, her secret tribunals to make her terrible; 
memories of these things must come thronging upon the mind 
at the mere mention of her spell-like name. Now, with these 
pictures glowing vividly before you, wrench the mind away 
with sudden effort to the dreary plains of Pannonia. Think 
of the moody Tartar, sitting in his log-hut, surrounded by 
his barbarous guests; of Zercon, gabbling his uncouth mixture 
of Hunnish and Latin; of the bath-man of On^gesh, and the 
wool-work of Kreka, and the reed candles in the village of 
Blcda’s widow; and say if cause and effect were ever more 
strangely meted in history than the rude and brutal might of 
Attila with the stately and gorgeous and subtle republic of 
Venice. 

One more consideration is suggested to us by that which 
was the noblest part of the work of Venice, the struggle which 
she maintained for centuries, really in behalf of all Europe, 
against the Turk. Attila’s power was soon to pass away, but, 
in the ages that were to come, another Turanian race was to 
arise, as brutal as the Huns, but with their fierceness sharp- 
pointed and hardened into a far more fearful weapon of offence 
by the fanaticism of Islam. These descendants of the kinsfolk 
of Attila were the Ottomans, and but for the barrier which, 
like their own murazzi against the waves, the Venetians inter- 
posed against the Ottomans, it is scarcely too much to say 
that half Europe would have undergone the misery of sub- 
jection to the organized anarchy of the Turkish pachas. The 
Tartar Attila, when he gave up Aquileia and her neighbor 
cities to the tender mercies of his myrmidons, little thought 
that he was but the instrument in an unseen Hand for ham- 
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mering out the shield which should one day defend Europe 
from Tartar robbers such as he was. The Turanian poison 
secreted the future antidote to itself, and the name of that 
antidote was Venice. 

JOHN RUSON 

In the olden days of travelling, now to return no more, in 
which distance could not be vanquished without toil, but in 
which that toil was rewarded, partly by the power of deliberate 
survey of the countries through which the journey lay, and 
partly by the happiness of the evening hours, when, from the 
top of the last hill he had surmounted, the traveller beheld the 
quiet village where he was to rest, scattered among the mead- 
ows beside its valley stream; or, from the long-hoped-for turn 
in the dusty perspective of the causeway, saw, for the first time, 
the towers of some famed city, faint in the rays of sunset — 
hours of peaceful and thoughtful pleasure, for which the rush 
of the arrival in the railway station is perhaps not always, or to 
all men, an equivalent — in those days, I say, when there was 
something more to be anticipated and remembered in the first 
aspect of each successive halting-place, than a new arrangement 
of glass roofing and iron girder, there were few moments of 
which the recollection was more fondly cherished by the 
traveller than that which brought him within sight of Venice, 
as his gondola shot into the open Lagoon from the canal of 
Mestre. 

Not but that the aspect of the city itself was generally 
the source of some slight disappointment, for, seen in this 
direction, its buildings arc far less characteristic than those of 
the other great towns of Italy; but this infenority was partly 
disguised by distance, and more than atoned for by the strange 
rising of its walls and towers, out of the midst, as it seemed, of 
the deep sea, for it was impossible that the mind or the eye 
could at once comprehend the shallowness of the vast sheet of 
water which stretched away in leagues of rippling lustre to the 
north and south, or trace the narrow line of islets bounding it 
to the east. The salt breeze, the white moaning sea-birds, the 
masses of black weed separating and disappearing gradually, in 
knots of heaving shoal, und<er the advance of the steady tide, 
all proclaimed it to be indeed the ocean on whose bosom the 
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great city rested so calmly; not such blue, soft, lake-like ocean 
as bathes the Neapolitan promontories or sleeps beneath the 
marble rocks of Genoa, but a sea with the bleak power of our 
own northern waves, yet subdued into a strange spacious rest, 
and changed from its angry pallor into a field of burnished 
gold, as the sun declined behind the belfry tower of the lonely 
island church, fitly named “St. George of the Sea-weed.” 

As the boat drew nearer to the city, the coast which the 
traveller had just left sank behind him into one long, low, sad- 
colored line, tufted irregularly with brushwood and willows: 
but, at what seemed its northern extremity, the hills of Arqua 
rose in a dark cluster of purple pyramids, balanced on the 
bright mirage of the Lagoon ; two or three smooth surges of in- 
ferior hill extended themselves about their roots, and beyond 
these, beginning with the craggy peaks above Vicenza, the chain 
of the Alps girded the whole horizon to the north — a wall of 
jagged blue, here and there showing through its clefts a wilder- 
ness of misty precipices, fading far back into the recesses of 
Cadore, and itself rising and breaking away eastward, where 
the sun struck opposite upon its snow, into mighty fragments of 
peaked light, standing up behind the barred clouds of evening, 
one after another, countless, the crown of the Adrian Sea, un- 
til the eye turned back from pursuing them, to rest upon the 
nearer burning of the campaniles of Murano, and on the great 
city, where it magnified itself along the waves, as the quick 
silent pacing of the gondola drew nearer and nearer. And at 
last, when its walls were reached, and the outmost of its un- 
trodden streets was entered, not through towered gate or 
guarded rampart, but as a deep inlet between two rocks of 
coral in the Indian sea; when first upon the traveller’s sight 
opened the long ranges of columned palaces — each with its 
black boat moored at the portal — each with its image cast 
down, beneath its feet, upon that green pavement which every 
breeze broke into new fantasies of rich tessellation; when first, 
at the extremity of the bright vista, the shadowy Rialto threw 
its colossal curve slowly forth from behind the palace of the 
Camerlenghi; that strange curve, so delicate, so adamantine, 
strong as a mountain cavern, graceful as a bow just bent; 
when first, before its moonlike circumference was all risen, the 
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gondolier’s cry, "Ah! Stali,” struck sharp upon the ear, and 
the prow turned aside under the mighty cornices that haU met 
over the narrow canal, where the plash of the water followed 
close and loud, ringing along the marble by the boat’s side; 
and when at last that boat darted forth upon the breadth of 
silver sea, across which the front of the Ducal Palace, flushed 
with its sanguine veins, looks to the snowy dome of Our Lady 
of Salvation, it was no marvel that the mind should be so 
deeply entranced by the visionary charm of a scene so beauti- 
ful and so strange as to forget the darker truths of its history 
and its being. 

Well might it seem that such a city had owed her existence 
rather to the rod of the enchanter than the fear of the fugitive; 
that the waters which encircled her had been chosen for the 
mirror of her state rather than the shelter of her nakedness; 
and that all which in nature was wild or merciless — ^Time and 
Decay, as well as the waves and tempests — had been won to 
adorn her instead of to destroy, and might still spare, for 
ages to come, that beauty which seemed to have fixed for its 
throne the sands of the hour-glass as well as of the sea. 

And although the last few eventful years, fraught with 
change to the face of the whole earth, have been more fatal in 
their influence on Venice than the five hundred that preceded 
them ; though the noble landscape of approach to her can now 
be seen no more, or seen only by a glance, as the engine slackens 
its rushing on the iron line; and though many of her palaces 
are forever defaced and many in desecrated ruins, there is 
still so much of magic in her aspect that the hurried traveller, 
who must leave her before the wonder of that first aspect has 
been worn away, may stiC be led to forget the humility of her 
origin and to shut his eyes to the depth of her desolation. 
They, at least, are little to be envied in whose hearts the great 
charities of the imagination lie dead, and for whom the fancy 
has no power to repress the importunity of painful impressions 
or to raise what is ignoble and disguise what is discordant in a 
scene so rich in its remembrances, so surpassing in its beauty. 
But for this work of the imagination there must be no permis- 
sion during the task which is before us. 

The impotent feelings of romance, so singularly character- 
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istic of this century, may indeed gild, but never save, the re- 
mains of those mightier ages to which they are attached 
like climbing flowers; and they must be tom away from 
the magnificent fragments, if we would see them as they stood 
in their own strength. Those feelings, always as fruitless as 
they are fond, are in Venice not only incapable of protecting, 
but even of discerning, the objects to which they ought to have 
been attached. The Venice of modern fiction and drama is a 
thing of yesterday, a mere efliorescence of decay, a stage dream 
which the first ray of daylight must dissipate into dust. No 
prisoner, whose name is worth remembering, or whose sorrow 
deserved sympathy, ever crossed that “ Bridge of Sighs,” which 
is the centre of the Byronic ideal of Venice; no great merchant 
of Venice ever saw that Rialto under which the traveller now 
passes with breathless interest: the statue which Byron makes 
Faliero address as of one of his great ancestors was erected to 
a soldier of fortune a hundred and fifty years after Faliero’s 
death; and the most conspicuous parts of the city have been 
so entirely altered in the course of the last three centuries that 
if Henry Dandolo or Francis Foscari could be summoned from 
his tomb, and stood each on the deck of his galley at the 
entrance of the Grand Canal, that renowned entrance, the 
painter’s favorite subject, the novelist’s favorite scene, where 
the water first narrows by the steps of the Church of La Salute — 
the mighty doges would not know in what spot of che world 
they stood, would literally not recognize one stone of the great 
city, for whose sake, and by whose ingratitude, their gray hairs 
had been brought down with bitterness to the grave. 

The remains of their Venice lie hidden behind the cumbrous 
masses which were the delight of the nation in its dotage; hidden 
in many a grass-grown court and silent pathway and lightless 
canal, where the slow waves have sapped their foundations for 
five hundred years, and must soon prevail over them forever. 
It must be otir task to glean and gather them forth, and restore 
out of them some faint image of the lost city, more gorgeous 
a thousandfold than that which now exists, yet not created in 
the day-dream of the prince nor by the ostentation of the noble, 
but built by iron hands and patient hearts, contending against 
the adversity of nature and the fury of man, so that its wonder- 
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fulness cannot be grasped by the indolence of imagination, but 
only after frank inquiiy into the true nature of that wild and 
solitary scene whose restless tides and trembling sands did in- 
deed shelter the birth of the city, but long denied her domin- 
ion. 

When the eye falls casually on a map of Europe, there is 
no feature by which it is more likely to be arrested than the 
strange sweeping loop formed by the junction of the Alps and 
Apennines, and enclosing the great basin of Lombardy. This 
return of the mountain chain ufX)n itself causes a vast difference 
in the character of the distribution of its dt'bris on its opposite 
sides. The rock fragments and sediment which the torrents on 
the north side of the Alps bear into the plains arc distributed 
over a vast extent of country, and, though here and there 
lodged in beds of enormous thickness, soon permit the firm 
substrata to appear from underneath them ; but all the torrents 
which descend from the southern side of the High Alps and 
from the northern slope of the Af)ennincs meet concentrically 
in the recess or mountain-bay which the two ridges enclose; 
every fragment which thunder breaks out of their battlements, 
and every grain of dust which the summer rain washes from 
their pastures, is at last laid at rest in the blue sweep of the 
Lombardic plain; and that plain must have risen within its 
rocky barriers as a cup fills with wine, but for two contrary in- 
fluences which continually depress, or disperse from its surface, 
the accumulation of the ruins of ages. 

I will not tax the reader’s faith in modem science by in- 
sisting on this singular depression of the surface of Lombardy, 
which appears for many centuries to have taken place steadily 
and continually; the main fact with which we have to do is 
the gradual transport, by the Po and its great collateral rivers, 
of vast masses of the finer sc<liment to the sea. The character 
of the Lombardic plains is most strikingly expressed by the 
ancient walls of its cities, composed for the most part of large- 
rounded Alpine pebbles alternating with narrow courses of 
brick, and was curiously illustrated in 1848 by the ramparts 
of these same pebbles thrown up four or five feet high round 
every field, to check the Austrian cavalry in the battle under 
ihe waUs of Verona. 
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The finer dust among which these pebbles are dispersed is 
taken up by the rivers, fed into continual strength by the 
Alpine snow, so that, however pure their waters may be when 
they issue from the lakes at the foot of the great chain, they 
become of the color and opacity of clay before they reach the 
Adriatic; the sediment which they bear is at once thrown 
down as they enter the sea, forming a vast belt of low land 
along the eastern coast of Italy. The powerful stream of the 
Po of course builds forward the fastest; on each side of it, 
north and south, there is a tract of marsh, fed by more feeble 
streams, and less liable to rapid change than the delta of the 
central river. In one of these tracts is built Ravenna, and in 
the other Venice. 

What circumstances directed the peculiar arrangement of 
this great belt of sediment in the earliest times, it is not here 
the place to inquire. It is enough for us to know that from 
the mouths of the Adige to those of the Piave there stretches, 
at a variable distance of from three to five miles from the 
actual shore, a bank of sand, divided into long islands by narrow 
channels of sea. The space between this bank and the true 
shore consists of the sedimentary deposits from these and other 
rivers, a great plain of calcareous mud, covered, in the neigh- 
borhood of Venice, by the sea at high water, to the depth in 
most places of a foot or a foot and a half, and nearly every- 
where exposed at low tide, but divided by an intricate network 
of narrow and winding channels, from which the sea never 
retires. 

In some places, according to the run of the currents, the 
land has risen into marshy islets, consolidated, some by art, 
and some by time, into ground firm enough to be built upon or 
fruitful enough to be cultivated: in others, on the contrary, it 
has not reached the sea-level; so that, at the average low 
water, shallow lakelets glitter among its irregularly exposed 
fields of seaweed. In the midst of the largest of these, increased 
in importance by the confluence of several large river channels 
toward one of the openings in the sea-bank, the city of Venice 
itself is built, on a crowded cluster of islands; the various plots 
of higher ground which appear to the north and south of this 
central cluster have at different periods been also thickly in- 
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habited, and now bear, according to their size, the remains of 
cities, villages, or isolated convents and churches, scattered 
among spaces of open ground, partly waste and encumbered 
by ruins, partly under cultivation for the supply of the me- 
tropolis. 

The average rise and fall of the tide are about three feet — 
varying considerably with the seasons — but this fall, on so flat 
a shore, is enough to cause continual movement in the waters, 
and in the main canak to produce a reflux which frequently 
runs like a mill-stream. At high water no land is visible for 
many miles to the north or south of Venice, except in the form 
of small islands crowned with towers or gleaming with villages; 
there is a channel, some three mUes wide, between the city and 
the mainland, and some mile and a half wide between it and 
the sandy breakwater called the Lido, which divides the Lagoon 
from the Adriatic, but which is so low as hardly to disturb the 
impression of the city’s having been built in the midst of the 
ocean, although the secret of its true position is partly, yet not 
painfully, betrayed by the clusters of piles set to mark the deep- 
water channels, which undulate far away in spotty chains like 
the studded backs of huge sea-snakes, and by the quick glitter- 
ing of the crisped and crowded waves that flicker and dance 
before the strong winds upon the unlifted level of the shallow 
sea. 

But the scene is widely different at low tide. A fall of eighteen 
or twenty inches is enough to show ground over the greater part 
of the Lagoon; and at the complete ebb the city is seen stand- 
ing in the midst of a dark plain of sea- weed, of gloomy green, 
except only where the larger branches of the Brenta and its 
associated streams converge toward the port of the Lido. 
Through this salt and sombre plain the gondola and the fishing- 
boat advance by tortuous channels, seldom rrSre than four or 
five feet deep, and often so choked with slime that the heavier 
keels furrow the bottom till their crossing tracks are seen through 
the clear sea- water like the ruts upon a wintry road, and the oar 
leaves blue gashes upxjn the ground at every stroke, or is entan- 
gled among the thick weed that fringes the banks with the 
weight of its sullen waves, leaning to and fro upon the uncer- 
tain sway of the exhausted tide. 
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The scene is often profoundly oppressive, even at this day, 
when every plot of higher ground bears some fragment of fair 
building: but, in order to know what it was once, let the trav- 
eller follow in his boat at evening the windings of some un- 
frequented channel far into the midst of the melancholy plain; 
let him remove, in his imagination, the brightness of the great 
city that still extends itself in the distance, and the walls and 
towers from the islands that are near; and so wait, until the 
bright investiture and sweet warmth of the simset are with- 
drawn from the waters, and the black desert of their shore lies 
in its nakedness beneath the night, pathless, comfortless, infirm, 
lost in dark languor and fearful silence, except where the salt 
runlets plash into the tideless pools, or the sea-birds flit from 
their margins with a questioning cry; and he will be enabled 
to enter in some sort into the horror of heart with which this soli- 
tude was anciently chosen by man for his habitation. 

They little thought, who first drove the stakes into the sand, 
and strewed the ocean reeds for their rest, that their children 
were to be the princes of that ocean, and their palaces its pride; 
and yet, in the great natural laws that rule that sorrowful wil- 
derness, let it be remembered what strange preparation had 
been made for the things which no human imagination could 
have foretold, and how the whole existence and fortune of the 
Venetian nation were anticipated or compelled, by the setting 
of those bars and doors to the rivers and the sea. Had deeper 
currents divided their islands, hostile navies would again and 
again have reduced the rising city into servitude; had stronger 
surges beaten their shores, all the richness and refinement 
of the Venetian architecture must have been exchanged for the 
walls and bulwarks of an ordinary seaport. Had there been no 
tide, as in other parts of the Mediterranean, the narrow canals 
of the city would have become noisome, and the marsh in which 
it was built pestiferous. Had the tide been only a foot or eigh- 
teen inches higher in its rise, the water access to the doors of the 
palaces woiild have been impossible; even as it is, there is some- 
times a little difficulty, at the ebb, in landing without setting 
foot upon the lower and slippery steps: and the highest tides 
sometimes enter the court-yards, and overflow the entrance 
halls. 
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Eighteen inches more of difference between the level of the 
flood and ebb would have rendered the doorsteps of every pal- 
ace, at low water, a treacherous mass of weeds and limpets, and 
the entire system of water-carriage for the higher classes, in 
their easy and daily intercourse, must have been done away 
with. The streets of the city would have been widened, its net- 
work of canals filled up, and all the peculiar character of the 
place and the people destroyed. 

The reader may perhaps have felt some pain in the con- 
trast between this faithful view of the site of the Venetian 
throne, and the romantic conception of it which we ordinarily 
form; but this pain, if he have felt it, ought to be more than 
counterbalanced by the value of the instance thus alTorded to 
us at once of the inscrutableness and the wisdom of the ways of 
God. If, two thousand years ago, we had been permitted to 
watch the slow settling of the slime of those turbid rivers into 
the polluted sea, and the gaining upon its deep and fresh waters 
of the lifeless, impassable, unvoyageable plain, how little could 
we have understood the purpose with which those islands were 
shaped out of the void, and the torpid waters enclosed with 
their desolate walls of sand! How little could we have known, 
any more than of what now seems to us most distressful, dark, 
and objectless, the glorious aim which was then in Uie mind of 
Him in whose hand are all the corners of the earth 1 How lit- 
tle imagined that in the laws which were stretching forth the 
gloomy margins of those fruitless banks, and feeding the bitter 
grass among their shallows, there was indeed a preparation, and 
/he only preparation possible, for the founding of a city which 
was to be set like a golden clasp on the girdle of the earth, to 
write her history on the white scrolls of the sea-surges, and to 
word it in their thunder, and to gather and give forth, in workl- 
wide pulsation, the glory of the West and of the East, from the 
burning heart of her Fortitude and Splendor. 



CLOVIS FOUNDS THE KINGDOM OF THE 
FRANKS: IT BECOMES CHRISTIAN 

A.D. 486-511 

FRANCOIS R G. GUIZOT 

Clovis, the sturdy Frank, wrought marvellous changes in Gaul. His 
marriage to the Christian princess Clotilde was followed by the conver- 
sion of himself and, gradually, that of his people. With a well-disci- 
plined army he pulled down and swept away the last pillars of Roman 
power out of Gaul. Guizot gives a graphic account of the transition of 
the Franks, during two hundred and fifty years, from being isolated 
wandering tribes, each constantly warring against the other, to a well- 
ordered Christian kingdom, which led to the establishment of the French 
monarchy. The climax of this period of transition came in the reign of 
Clovis, with whom commences the real history of France. Under his 
strong hand the various tribes were gradually brought under his sole rule. 

When Clovis, at the age of fifteen, succeeded his father, Childeric, as 
king of the Salian tribe, his people were mainly pagans ; the Salian do- 
main was very limited, the treasury empty, and there was no store of 
either grain or wine. But these difficulties were overcome by him ; he 
subjugated the neighboring tribes, and made Christianity the state re- 
ligion. The new faith was accorded great privileges and means of influ- 
ence, in many cases favorable to humanity and showing respect to the 
rights of individuals. So great an advance in civilization is an early 
milestone on the path of progress. 

A BOUT A.D. 241 or 242 the Sixth Roman legion, commanded 
^ by Aurelian, at that time military tribune, and thirty years 
later emperor, had just finished a campaign on the Rhine, 
undertaken for the purpose of driving the Germans from Gaul, 
and was preparing for eastern service, to make war on the 
Persians. The soldiers sang; 

- We have slain a thousand Franks and a thousand 
Sannatians ; we want a thousand, thousand, 

Thousand Persians." 

K., VOL. rv.— 8. 1 13 
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That was, apparently, a popular burthen at the time, for on 
the days of military festivals, at Rome and in Gaul, the chil- 
dren sang, as they danced: 

* We have cut off the heads of a thousand, thousand, thousand 

Thousand ; 

One man hath cut off the heads of a thousand, thousand, thousand, 

Thousand thousand ; 

May he live a thousand thousand years, he who 

Hath slain a thousand thousand t 

Nobody hath so much of wine as he 

Hath of blood poured out.' 

Aurelian, the hero of these ditties, was indeed much given to 
the pouring out of blood, for at the approach of a fresh war he 
wrote to the senate: 

“I marvel, conscript fathers, that ye have so much misgiv- 
ing about opening the Sibylline books, as if ye were deliberat- 
ing in an assembly of Christians, and not in the temple of all 
the gods. Let inquiry be made of the sacred books, and let 
celebration take place of the ceremonies that ought to be ful- 
filled. Far from refusing, I offer, with zeal, to satisfy all ex- 
penditure required with captives oj every nationality, \-ictims of 
royal rank. It is no shame to conquer with the aid of the gods; 
it is thus that our ancestors began and ended many a war.” 

Human sacrifices, then, were not yet foreign to pagan fes- 
tivals, and probably the blood of more than one Frankish cap- 
tive on that occasion flowed in the temple of all the gods. 

It is the first time the name of Franks appears in histoiy'; 
and it indicated no particular, single people, but a confederation 
of Germanic peoplets, settled or roving on the right bank of 
the Rhine, from the Main to the ocean. The number and the 
names of the tribes united in this confederation are uncertain. 
A chart of the Roman Empire, prepared apparently at the end 
of the fourth centurj', in the reign of the emperor Honorius 
— which chart, called tabula Peutingeri, was found among the 
ancient MSS. collected by Conrad Peutinger, a learned German 
philosopher, in the fifteenth century — ^bears, over a large ter- 
ritory on the right bank of the Rhine, the word Francia, and 
the following enumeration: “The Chaucians, the Ampsuari- 
ans, the Cheruscans, and the Chamavians, who are also called 
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Franks; ” and to these tribes divers chroniclers added several 
others, “ the Attuarians, the Bructerians, the Cattians, and the 
Sicambrians.” 

Whatever may have been the specific names of these peoplets, 
they were all of German race, called themselves Franks, that 
is “freemen,” and made, sometimes separately, sometimes col- 
lectively, continued incursions into Gaul — especially Belgica 
and the northern portions of Lyonness — at one time plunder- 
ing and ravaging, at another occupying forcibly, or demanding 
of the Roman emperors lands whereon to settle. From the 
middle of the third to the beginning of the fifth century the 
history of the Western Empire presents an almost uninter- 
rupted series of these invasions on the part of the Franks, to- 
gether with the different relationships established between 
them and the imperial government. At one time whole tribes 
settled on Roman soil, submitted to the emperors, entered their 
service, and fought for them even against their own German 
compatriots. At another, isolated individuals, such and such 
warriors of German race, put themselves at the command of 
the emperors, and became of importance. At the middle of 
the third century the emperor Valerian, on committing a com- 
mand to Aurelian, wrote, “Thou wilt have with thee Hart- 
mund, Haldegast, Hildmund, and Carioviscus.” 

Some Frankish tribes allied themselves more or less fleet- 
ingly with the imperial government, at the same time that they 
preserved their independence; others pursued, throughout the 
empire, their life of incursion and adventure. From a.d. 260 
to 268, under the reign of Gallienus, a band of Franks threw 
itself upon Gaul, scoured it from northeast to southeast, plun- 
dering and devastating on its way; then it passed from Aqui- 
tania into Spain, took and burned Tarragona, gained possession 
of certain vessek, sailed away, and disappeared in Africa, after 
having wandered about for twelve years at its own will and 
pleasure. There was no lack of valiant emperors, precarious 
and ephemeral as their power may have been, to defend the 
empire, and especially Gaul, against those enemies, themselves 
ephemeral, but forever recurring; Decius, Valerian, Gallienus, 
Claudius Gothicus, Aurelian, and Probus gallantly withstood 
those repeated attacks of German hordes. Sometimes they 
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flattered themselves they had gained a definitive victory, and 
then the old Roman pride exhibited itself in their patriotic con- 
fidence. About A.D. 278, the emperor Probus, after gaining 
several victories in Gaul over the Franks, wrote to the senate; 

“I render thanks to the immortal gods, conscript fathers, 
for that they have confirmed your judgment as regards me. 
Germany is subdued throughout its whole extent; nine kings 
of different nations have come and cast themselves at my feet, 
or rather at yours, as suppliants with their foreheads in the 
dust. Already all those barbarians are tilling for you, sowing 
for you, and fighting for you against the most distant nations. 
Order ye, therefore, according to your custom, prayers of 
thanksgiving, for we have slain four thousand of the enemy; 
we have had offered to us sixteen thousand men ready armed; 
and we have wrested from the enemy the seventy most impor- 
tant towns. The Gauls, in fact, are completely delivered. The 
crowns offered to me by all the cities of Gaul I have submitted, 
conscript fathers, to your grace; dedicate ye them with your 
own hands to Jupiter, all-bountiful, all-powerful, and to the 
other immortal gods and goddesses. All the booty is retaken, 
and, further, we have made fresh captures, more considerable 
than our first losses; the fields of Gaul are tilled by the oxen of 
the barbarians, and German teams bend their necks in slavery 
to our husbandmen; divers nations raise cattle for our con- 
sumption, and horses to remount our cavalry ; our stores are full 
of the com of the barbarians — in one word, we have left to the 
vanquished naught but the soil; all their other possessions are 
ours. We had at first thought it necessary, conscript fathers, 
to appoint a new governor of Germany; but we have put off 
this measure to the time when our ambition shall be more com- 
pletely satisfied, which will be, as it seems to us, when it shall 
have pleased divine Providence to increase and multiply the 
forces of our armies.” 

Probus had good reason to wish that “divine Providence 
might be pleased to increase the forces of the Roman armies,” 
for even after his victories, exaggerated as they probably were, 
they did not suffice for their task, and it was not long before the 
vanquished recommenced war. He had dispersed over the 
territory of the empire the majority of the prisoners he had 
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taken. A band of Franks, who had been transported and es- 
tablished as a military colony on the European shore of the 
Black Sea, could not make up their minds to remain there. 
They obtained possession of some vessels, traversed the Pro- 
pontis, the Hellespont, and the Archipelago, ravaged the coasts 
of Greece, Asia Minor, and Africa, plundered Syracuse, scoured 
the whole of the Mediterranean, entered the ocean by the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and, making their way up again along the coasts 
of Gaul, arrived at last at the mouths of the Rhine, where they 
once more found themselves at home among the vines which 
Probus, in his victorious progress, had been the first to have 
planted, and with probably their old taste for adventure and 
plunder. 

After the commencement of the fifth century, from a.d. 406 
to 409, it was no longer by incursions limited to certain points, 
and sometimes repelled with success, that the Germans har- 
assed the Roman provinces; a veritable deluge of divers na- 
tions forced, one upon another, from Asia, into Europe, by 
wars and migration in mass, inundated the empire and gave 
the decisive signal for its fall. St. Jerome did not exaggerate 
when he wrote to Ageruchia: “Nations, countless in number 
and exceeding fierce, have occupied all the Gauls; Quadians, 
Vandals, Sarmatians, Alans, Gepidians, Herulians, Saxons, 
Burgundians, AUemannians, Pannonians, and even Assyrians 
have laid waste all that there is between the Alps and the 
Pyrenees, the ocean and the Rhine. Sad destiny of the Com- 
monwealth! Mayence, once a noble city, hath been taken and 
destroyed; thousands of men were slaughtered in the church. 
Worms hath fallen after a long siege. The inhabitants of 
Rheims, a powerful city, and those of Amiens, Arras, T^rouanne, 
at the extremity of Gaul, Toumay, Spires, and Strasburg have 
been carried away to Germany. All hath been ravaged in 
Aquitania (Novempopulania), Lyonness, and Narbonensis; the 
towns, save a few, are dispeopled; the sword pursueth them 
abroad and famine at home. I cannot speak without tears of 
Toulouse; if she be not reduced to equal ruin, it is to the merits 
of her holy bishop Exuperus that she oweth it.” 

Then took place throughout the Roman Empire, in the East 
as well as in the West, in Asia and Africa as well as in Europe, 
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the last grand struggle between the Roman armies and bar- 
baric nations. Armies is the proper term; for, to tell the truth, 
there was no longer a Roman nation, and very seldom a Ro- 
man emperor with some little capacity for government or war. 
The long continuance of despotism and slavery had enervated 
equally the ruling power and the people; everything depended 
on the soldiers and their general& It was in Gaul that the 
struggle was most obstinate and most promptly brought to a 
decisive issue, and the confusion there was as great as the 
obstinacy. Barbaric peoplets serv-ed in the ranks and bar- 
baric leaders held the command of the Roman armies; Stilicho 
was a Goth; Arbogastes and Mellobaudes were Franks; Rici- 
mer was a Suevian. The Roman generals, Bonifacius, Aetius, 
iEgidius, Syagrius, at one time fought the barbarians, at an- 
other negotiated with such and such of them, cither to entice 
them to take ser\’ice against other barbarians, or to promote 
the objects of personal ambition ; for the Roman generals also, 
under the titles of patrician, consul, or proconsul, aspired to 
and attained a sort of political independence, and contributed 
to the dismemberment of the empire in the very act of defend- 
ing it. 

No later than a.d. 412 two German nations, the Visi- 
goths and the Burgundians, took their stand definitively in 
Gaul, and founded there two new kingdoms: the Visigoths, 
under their kings Ataulph and Wallia, in Aquitania and Nar- 
bonensis; the Burgundians, under their kings Gundichaire and 
Gundioch, in Lyonnais, from the southern point of Alsatia 
right into Provence, along the two banks of the Sadne and the 
leh bank of the Rhone, and also in Switzerland. In 451 the 
arrival in Gaul of the Huns and their king Attila — already 
famous, both king and nation, for their wild habits, their fierce 
valor, and their successes against the Eiastem Empire — 
gravely complicated the situation. The common interest of 
resistance against the most barbarous of barbarians, and the 
renown and energy of Aetius, united, for the moment, the old 
and new masters of Gaul; Romans, Gauls, Visigoths, Bur- 
gundians, Franks, Alans, Saxons, and Britons formed the 
army led by Aetius against that of Attila, who also had in his 
ranks Goths, Burgundians, Gepidians, Alans, and beyond- 
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Rhine Franks, gathered together and enlisted on his road. It 
was a chaos and a conflict of barbarians, of every name and 
race, disputing one with another, pell-mell, the remnants of the 
Roman Empire tom asunder and in dissolution. 

Attila had already arrived before Orleans, and was laying 
siege to it. The bishop, St. Anianus, sustained awhile the cour- 
age of the besieged by promising them aid from Aetius and his 
allies. The aid was slow to come ; and the bishop sent to Aetius 
a message: “If thou be not here this very day, my son, it will 
be too late.” Still Aetius came not. The people of Orleans 
determined to surrender; the gates flew open; the Huns en- 
tered; the plundering began without much disorder; “wag- 
ons were stationed to receive the booty as it was taken from 
the houses, and the captives, arranged in groups, were divided 
by lot between the victorious chieftains.” Suddenly a shout 
reechoed through the streets: it was Aetius, Theodoric, and 
Torismund, his son, who were coming with the eagles of the 
Roman legions and with the banners of the Visigoths. A 
fight took place between them and the Huns, at first on the 
banks of the Loire, and then in the streets of the city. The 
people of Orleans joined their liberators; the danger was great 
for the Huns, and Attila ordered a retreat. 

It was the 14th of June, 451, and that day was for a long 
while celebrated in the church of Orleans as the date of a signal 
deliverance. The Huns retired toward Champagne, which 
they had already crossed at their coming into Gaul; and when 
they were before Troyes, the bishop, St. Lupus, repaired to 
Attila’s camp, and besought him to spare a defenceless city, 
which had neither walls nor garrison. “So be it,” answered 
Attila; “but thou shalt come with me and see the Rhine; I 
promise then to send thee back again.” With mingled pru- 
dence and superstition the barbarian meant to keep the holy 
man as a hostage. The Huns arrived at the plains hard by 
Ch 41 ons-sur-Mame; Aetius and all his allies had followed 
them; and Attila, perceiving that a battle was inevitable, halted 
in a position for delivering it. The Gothic historian Jomandhs 
says that he consulted his priests, who answered that the Huns 
would be beaten, but that the general oj the enemy would fall in 
the fight. In this prophecy Attila saw predicted the death of 
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Aedus, his most formidable enemy; and the struggle com- 
menced. There is no precise information about the date; but 
“it was,” says Jomandfe, “ a battle which for atrocity, muldtude, 
horror, and stubbornness has not the like in the records of an- 
dquity.” 

Historians vary in their exaggerations of the numbers en- 
gaged and killed: according to some, three hundred thousand, 
according to others one hundred and sixty-two thousand, were 
left on the field of battle. Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, 
was killed. Some chroniclers name Meroveus as king of the 
Franks, settled in Belgica, near Tongres, who formed part of 
the army of Aetius. They even attribute to him a brilliant 
attack made on the eve of the battle upon the Gepidians, allies 
of the Huns, when ninety thousand men fell according to 
some, and only fifteen thousand according to others. The 
numbers are purely imaginarj', and even the fact is doubtful. 
However, the battle of ChAlons drove the Huns out of Gaul, 
and was the last victory in Gaul, gained still in the name of the 
Roman Empire, but in reality for the advantage of the German 
nations which had already conquered it. Twenty-four years 
afterward the very name of Roman Empire disappeared with 
Augustulus, the last of the emperors of the West. 

Thirty years after the battle of Chalons the Flanks settlcfl 
in Gaul were not yet united as one nation; .several tribes with 
this name, independent one of another, were planted between 
the Rhine and the Somme; there were some in the environs of 
Cologne, Calais, Cambrai, even beyond the Seine and as far as 
Le Mans, on the confines of the Britons. This is one of the 
reasons of the confusion that prevails in the ancient chronicles 
about the chieftains or kings of these tribes, their names and 
dates, and the extent and site of their possessions. Phara- 
mond, Clo<lion, Merrwcus, and Childeric cannot be considenxi 
as kings of France and placed at the beginning of her history. 
If they are met with in connection with historical facts, fabu- 
lous legends or fanciful traditions arc mingled with them; 
Priam appears as a predecessor of Pharamond; Clodion, who 
passes for having been the first to bear and traasmit to the 
Frankish kings the title of "long-haired," is represented as the 
son, at one time of Pharamond, at another of another chief- 
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tain named Thdodemer; romantic adventures, spoilt by geo- 
graphical mistakes, adorn the life of Childeric. 

All that can be distinctly affirmed is that, from a.d. 450 to 
480, the two principal Frankish tribes were those of the Salian 
Franks and the Ripuarian Franks, settled, the latter in the east 
of Belgica, on the banks of the Moselle and the Rhine; the 
former toward the west, between the Meuse, the ocean, and 
the Somme. Meroveus, whose name was perpetuated in his 
line, was one of the principal chieftains of the Salian Franks; 
and his son Childeric, who resided at Toumai, where his tomb 
was discovered in 1655, was the father of Clovis, who succeeded 
him in 481, and with whom really commenced the kingdom and 
history of France. 

Clovis was fifteen or sixteen years old when he became king 
of the Salian Franks of Toumai. Five years afterward his 
ruling passion, ambition, exhibited itself, together with that 
mixture of boldness and craft which was to characterize his 
whole life. He had two neighbors: one, hostile to the Franks, 
the Roman patrician Syagrius, who was left master at Soissons 
after the death of his father ^gidius, and whom Gregory of 
Tours calls “king of the Romans”; the other, a SaUan-Frank- 
ish chieftain, just as Clovis was, and related to him, Ragna- 
caire, who was settled at Cambrai. Clovis induced Ragna- 
caire to join him in a campaign against Syagrius. They 
fought, and Syagrius was driven to take refuge in Southern 
Gaul, with Alaric, king of the Visigoths. 

Clovis, not content with taking possession of Soissons, and 
anxious to prevent any troublesome return, demanded of Alaric 
to send Syagrius back to him, threatening war if the request 
were refused. The Goth, less bellicose than the Frank, deliv- 
ered up Syagrius to the envoys of Clovis, who immediately had 
him secretly put to death, settled himself at Soissons, and from 
thence set on foot, in the country between the Aisne and the 
Loire, plundering and subjugating expeditions which speedily 
increas^ his domains and his wealth, and extended far and 
wide his fame as well as his ambition. The Franks who ac- 
companied him were not long before they also felt the growth of 
his power; like him they were pagans, and the treasures of the 
Christian churches counted for a great deal in the booty they 
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had to divide. On one of their expeditions they had taken in 
the church of Rheims, among other things, a vase “of marvel- 
lous size and beauty.” 

The bishop of Rheims, St. Remi, was not quite a stranger 
to Clovis. Some years before, when he had heard that the son 
of Childeric had become king of the Franks of Toumai, he had 
written to congratulate him. “We are informed,” said he, 
“that thou hast imdertaken the conduct of affairs; it is no 
marvel that thou beginnest to be what thy fathers ever were; ” 
and, while taking care to put himself on good terms with the 
young pagan chieftain, the bishop added to his felicitations 
some pious Christian counsel, without letting any attempt at 
conversion be mixed up with his moral exhortations. The 
bishop, informed of the removal of the vase, sent to C1o\ts a 
messenger begging the return, if not of all his church’s orna- 
ments, at any rate of that. “Follow us as far as Soissons,” 
said Clovis to the messenger; “it is there the partition is to take 
place of what we have captured ; when the lots shall have given 
me the vase, I will do what the bishop demands.” 

\Vhen Soissons was reached, and all the booty had been 
placed in the midst of the host, the king said: “Valiant war- 
riors, I pray you not to refuse me, over and above my share, 
this vase here.” At these worrls of the king, those who were of 
sound mind among the assembly answered: “Glorious king, 
everything we sec here is thine, and we ourselves are submissive 
to thy commands. Do thou as scemeth good to thee, for there 
is none that can resist thy power.” When they had thus 
spoken, a certain Frank, light-minded, jealous, and vain, cried 
out aloud as he struck the vase with his battle-axe, “Thou 
shah have naught of all this save what the lots shall truly give 
thee.” At these words all were astounded; but the king bore 
the insult with sweet patience, and, accepting the vase, he gave 
it to the mes-senger, hiding his wound in the recesses of hi.s 
heart. At the end of a year he ordered all his host to as.scmble 
fully equipped at the March parade, to have their arms in 
s|)ectcd. After having passed in review all the other warriors, 
he came to him who had struck the vase. “None,” said he, 
“hath brought hither arms so ill-kept as thine; nor lance, nor 
sword, nor battle-axe are in condition for service.” And 
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wresting from him his axe he flung it on the ground. The 
man stooped down a little to pick it up, and forthwith the King, 
raising with both hands his own battle-axe, drove it into his 
skull, saying, “Thus didst thou to the vase of Soissons!” 
On Ae death of this fellow he bade the rest begone, and by 
this act made himself greatly feared. 

A bold and imexpected deed has always a great effect on 
men: with his Frankish warriors, as well as with his Roman 
and Gothic foes, Clovis had at command the instincts of pa- 
tience and brutality in turn; he could bear a mortification and 
take vengeance in due season. While prosecuting his course 
of plunder and war in Eastern Belgica, on the banks of the 
Meuse, Clovis was inspired with a wish to get married. He 
had heard tell of a young girl, like himself of the Germanic 
royal line, Clotilde, niece of Gondebaud, at that time king of 
the Burgundians. She was dubbed beautiful, wise, and well- 
informed; but her situation was melancholy and perilous. 
Ambition and fraternal hatred had devastated her family. 
Her father, Chilperic, and her two brothers, had been put to 
death by her uncle Gondebaud, who had caused her mother, 
Agrippina, to be thrown into the Rhone, with a stone round her 
neck, and drowned. Two sisters alone had survived this 
slaughter: the elder, Chrona, had taken religious vows; the 
other, Clotilde, was living almost in exile at Geneva, absorbed 
in works of piety and charity. 

The principal historian of this epoch, Gregory of Tours, an 
almost contemporary authority, for he was elected bishop 
sixty- two years after the death of Clovis, says simply: “Clovis 
at once sent a deputation to Gondebaud to ask Clotilde in 
marriage. Gondebaud, not daring to refuse, put her into the 
hands of the envoys, who took her promptly to the King. Clovis 
at sight of her was transported with joy, and married her.” 
But to this short account other chroniclers, among them Fr^d^- 
gaire, who wrote a commentary upon and a continuation of 
Gregory of Tours’ work, added details which deserve repro- 
duction, first as a picture of manners, next for the better under- 
standing of history. “As he was not allowed to see Clotilde,” 
says Fr6d^gaire, “Clovis charged a certain Roman, named 
Aurelian, to use all his wit to come nigh her. Aurelian re- 
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paired alone to the spot, clothed in rags and with his wallet 
upon his back, like a mendicant. To insure confidence in him- 
self he took with him the ring of Clovis. On his arrival at Ge- 
neva, Clotilde received him as a pilgrim charitably, and while 
she was washing his feet Aurelian, bending toward her, said, 
under his breath, ‘ Lady, I have great matters to announce to 
thee if thou deign to permit me secret revelation.’ She, con- 
senting, replied, ‘Say on.’ ‘Clovis, king of the Franks,’ said 
he, ‘hath sent me to thee: if it be the will of God, he would 
fain raise thee to his high rank by marriage; and that thou 
mayest be certified thereof, he sendeth thee this ring.’ She 
accepted the ring with great joy, and said to .Aurelian, ‘Take 
for recompense of thy pains these hundred sous in gold and this 
ring of mine. Return promptly to thy lord ; if he would fain 
unite me to him by marriage, let him send without delay mes- 
sengers to demand me of my uncle Gondebaud, and let the 
messengers who shall come take me away in haste, so soon as 
they shall have obtained permission; if they haste not I fear 
lest a certain sage, one Aridius, may return from Constanti- 
nople, and, if he arrive beforehand, all this matter will by his 
counsel come to naught.’ 

“Aurelian returned in the same disguise under which he 
had come. On approaching the territory of Orleans, and at 
no great distance from his house, he had taken as travelling 
companion a certain p<x)r mendicant, by whom be» having fallen 
asleep from sheer fatigue, and thinking himself safe, was robbed 
of his wallet and the hundred sous in gold that it contained. 
On awakening, Aurelian was sorely vexed, ran swiftly home, 
and sent his servants in all directions in search of the mendi- 
cant who had stolen his w'allet. He was found and brought to 
Aurelian, who, after drubbing him soundly for three days, let 
him go his way. He aftenvard told Clovis all that had passed 
and what Clotilde suggested. Clovi.s, pleased with his success 
and with Clotilde’s notion, at once sent a deputation to Gon- 
debaud to demand his niece in marriage. Gondebaud, not 
daring to refuse, and flattered at the idea of making a friend 
of Clovis, promised to give her to him. Then the depu- 
tation, having offered the denier and the sou, according to 
the custom of the Franks, espoused Clotikie in the name 
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of Clovis, and demanded that she be given up to them to be 
married. 

“Without any delay the council was assembled at Chalons, 
and preparations made for the nuptials. The Franks, having 
arrived with all speed, received her from the hands of Gonde- 
baud, put her into a covered carriage, and escorted her to 
Clovis, together with much treasure. She, however, having 
already learned that Aridius was on his way back, said to the 
Frankish lords, ‘If ye would take me into the presence of your 
lord, let me descend from this carriage, mount me on horse- 
back, and get you hence as fast as ye may; for never in this 
carriage shall I reach the presence of your lord.’ 

“Aridius, in fact, returned very speedily from Marseilles, 
and Gondebaud, on seeing him, said to him, ‘Thou knowest 
that we have made friends with the Franks, and that I have 
given my niece to Clovis to wife.’ ‘This,’ answered Aridius, 
‘is no bond of friendship, but the beginning of perpetual strife. 
Thou shouldst have remembered, my lord, that thou didst slay 
Clotilde’s father, thy brother Chilperic, that thou didst drown 
her mother, and that thou didst cut off her brothers’ heads and 
CEist their bodies into a well. If Clotilde become powerful she 
will avenge the wrongs of her relatives. Send thou forthwith a 
troop in chase, and have her brought back to thee. It will be 
easier for thee to bear the wrath of one person than to be per- 
petually at strife, thyself and thine, with all the Franks.’ And 
Gondebaud did send forthwith a troop in chase to fetch back 
Clotilde with the carriage and all the treasure; but she, on 
approaching Villers, where Clovis was waiting for her, in the 
territory of the Troyes, and before passing the Burgundian 
frontier, urged them who escorted her to disperse right and 
left over a space of twelve leagues in the country whence she 
was departing, to plunder and bum; and that having been 
done with the permission of Clovis, she cried aloud, ‘I thank 
thee, God omnipotent, for that I see the commencement of 
vengeance for my parents and my brethren! ’” 

The majority of the learned have regarded this account of 
Fr^ddgaire as a romantic fable, and have declined to give it a 
place in history. M. Fauriel, one of the most learned asso- 
ciates of the Academy of Inscriptions, has given much the same 
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opinion, but he nevertheless adds: “Whatever may be their 
authorship, the fables in question are historic in the sense that 
they relate to real facts of which they are a poetical expression, 
a romantic development, conceived with the idea of populariz- 
ing the Frankish Ungs among the Gallo-Roman subjects.” It 
cannot, however, be admitted that a desire to popularize the 
Frankish kings is a sufficient and truth-like explanation of these 
tales of the Gallo-Roman chroniclers, or that they are no more 
than “a poetical expression, a romantic development” of the 
real facts briefly noted by Gregory of Tours; the tales have a 
graver origin and contain more truth than would be presumed 
from some of the anecdotes and sayings mixed up with them. 
In the condition of minds and parties in Gaul at the end of the 
fifth century the marriage of Clovis and Clotilde was, for the 
public of the period, for the barbarians and for the Gallo- 
Romans, a great matter. Clovis and the Franks were still pa- 
gans; Gondebaud and the Burgundians were Christians, but 
Arians; Clotilde was a Catholic Christian. To which of the 
two, Catholics or Arians, would Clovis ally himself ? To whom, 
Arian, pagan, or Catholic, would Clotilde be married ? 

Assuredly the bishops, priests, and all the Gallo-Roman 
clergy, for the most part Catholics, desired to see Clovis, that 
young and audacious Frankish chieftain, take to wife a Catholic 
rather than an Arian or a pagan, and hoped to convert the 
pagan Clovis to Christianity much more easily than an Arian 
to orthodoxy. The question between Catholic orthodoxy and 
Arianism was, at that time, a vital question for Christianity in 
its entirety, and St. Athanasius was not wrong in attributing to 
it supreme importance. It may be presumed that the Catholic 
clergy, the bishop of Rheims, or the bishop of Langres was no 
stranger to the repeated praises which turned the thoughts of 
the Frankish King toward the Burgundian princess, and the 
idea of their marriage once set afloat, the Catholics, priesthood 
or laity, labored undoubtedly to push it forward, while the Bur- 
gundian Arians exerted themselves to prevent it. 

Thus there took place between opposing influences, relig- 
ious and national, a most animated struggle. No astonish- 
ment can be felt, then, at the obstacles the marriage encoun- 
tered, at the complications mingled with it, and at the indirect 
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means employed on both sides to cause its success or failure. 
The account of Fr^^gaire is but a picture of this struggle and 
its incidents, a little amplified or altered by imagination or the 
credulity of the period; but the essential features of the picture, 
the disguise of Aurelian, the hurry of Clotilde, the prudent rec- 
ollection of Aridius, Gondebaud’s alternations of fear and vio- 
lence, and Clotilde’s vindictive passion when she is once out of 
danger — ^there is nothing in all this out of keeping with the man- 
ners of the time or the position of the actors. Let it be added 
that Aurelian and Aridius are real personages who are met with 
elsewhere in history, and whose parts as played on the occasion 
of Clotilde’s marriage are in harmony with the other traces that 
remain of their lives. 

The consequences of the marriage justified before long the 
importance which had on all sides been attached to it. Clo- 
tilde had a son; she was anxious to have him baptized, and 
urged her husband to consent. “The gods you worship,” said 
she, “are naught, and can do naught for themselves or others; 
they are of wood or stone or metal.” Clovis resisted, saying: 
“ It is by the command of our gods that all things are created 
and brought forth. It is plain that your God hath no pxjwer; 
there is no proof even that he is of the race of the gods.” But 
Clotilde prevailed; and she had her son baptized solemnly, 
hoping that the striking nature of the ceremony might win to 
the faith the father whom her words and prayers had been 
powerless to touch. The child soon died, and Clovis bitterly 
reproached the Queen, saying: “Had the child been dedicated 
to my gods he would be alive; he was baptized in the name of 
your God, and he could not live.” Clotilde defended her God 
and prayed. She had a second son who was also baptized, and 
fell sick. “It cannot be otherwise with him than with his 
brother,” said Clovis; “baptized in the name of your Christ, 
he is going to die.” But the child was cured, and lived; and 
Clovis was pacified and less incredulous of Christ. 

An event then came to pass which affected him still more 
than the sickness or cure of his children. 

In 496 the Alemannians, a Germanic confederation like 
the Franks, who also had been, for some time past, assailing 
the Roman Empire on the banks of the Rhine or the frontiers 
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of Switzerland, crossed the river and invaded the settlements 
of the Franks on the left bank. Clovis went to the aid of his 
confederation and attacked the Alemannians at Tolbiac, near 
Cologne. He had with him Aurelian, who had been his mes- 
senger to Cbtilde, whom he had made duke of Melun, and 
who commanded the forces of Sens. The battle was going ill; 
the Franks were wavering and Clovis was anxious. Before 
setting out he had, according to Fr^^gaire, promised his wife 
that if he were victorious he would turn Christian. 

Other chroniclers say that Aurelian, seeing the battle in 
danger of being lost, said to Clovis, “ My lord King, believe only 
on the Lord of heaven whom the Queen, my mistress, preach- 
eth.” Clovis cried out with emotion: “Christ Jesus, thou 
whom my queen Clotilde calleth the Son of the living God, I 
have invoked my own gods, and they have withdrawn from me; 
I believe that they have no power, since they aid not those 
who caU upon them. Thee, very God and Lord, I invoke; if 
thou give me victory over these foes, if I find in thee the power 
that the people proclaim of thee, I will believe on thee, and 
will be baptized in thy name.” The tide of battle turned; 
the Franks recovered confidence and courage; and the AUe- 
mannians, beaten and seeing their ELing slain, surrendered them- 
selves to Clovis, saying; “Cease, of thy grace, to cause any 
more of our people to perish; for we are thine.” 

On the return of Clovis, Clotilde, fearing he should forget 
his victory and his promise, “secretly sent,” says Gregory of 
Tours, “to St. Remi, bishop of Rheims, and prayed him to 
penetrate the King’s heart with the words of salvation.” St. 
Remi was a fervent Christian and able bi.shop; and “I will 
listen to thee, most holy father,” said Clovis, “willingly; but 
there is a diflBculty. 'ITie people that follow me will not give 
up their gods. But I am about to assemble them, and will 
speak to them according to thy word.” The King found the 
people more docile or better prepared than he had represented 
to the bishop. Even before he opened his mouth the greater 
part of those present cried out: “We abjure the mortal gods; 
we are ready to follow the immortal God whom Remi preach- 
eth.” 

About three thousand Frankish warriors, however, per- 
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sisted in their intention of remaining pagans, and deserting 
Clovis betook themselves to Ragnacaire, the Frankish king of 
Cambrai, who was destined ere long to pay dearly for this 
acquisition. So soon as St. Remi was informed of this good 
disposition on the part of king and people, he fixed Christmas 
Day of this year, 496, for the ceremony of the baptism of these 
grand neophytes. The description of it is borrowed from the 
historian of the church of Rheims, Frodoard by name, bom at 
the close of the ninth century. He gathered together the 
essential points of it from the Life of Saint Remi, written, 
shortly before that period, by the saint’s celebrated successor at 
Rheims, Archbishop Hincmar. “The bishop,” says he, “went 
in search of the ^ng at early mom in his bed-chamber, in 
order that, taking him at the moment of freedom from secular 
cares, he might more freely communicate to him the mysteries 
of the holy word. The King’s chamber-people receive him 
with great respect, and the King himself runs forward to meet 
him. Thereupon they pass together into an oratory dedicated 
to St. Peter, chief of the apostles, and adjoining the King’s 
apartment. 

“ When the bishop, the King, and the Queen had taken their 
places on the seats prepared for them, and admission had been 
given to some clerics and also some friends and household ser- 
vants of the King, the venerable bishop began his instructions 
on the subject of salvation. 

“Meanwhile preparations are being made along the road 
from the palace to the baptistery; curtains and valuable stuffs 
are hung up; the houses on either side of the street are dressed 
out; the baptistery is sprinkled with balm and all maimer of 
perfume. The procession moves from the palace; the clergy 
lead the way with the holy gospels, the cross, and standards, 
singing hymns and spiritual songs; then comes the bishop, 
leading the King by the hand; after him the Queen, lastly the 
people. On the road, it is said that the King asked the bishop 
if that were the kingdom promised him. *No,’ answered the 
prelate, ‘but it is the entrance to the road that leads to it.’ 

“ At the moment when the King bent his head over the foun- 
tain of life, ‘Lower thy head with humility, Sicambrian,’ cried 
the eloquent bishop; ‘adore what thou hast burned; bum 
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what thou hast adored.’ The King’s two sisters, AlbodMe and 
Lant^diUde*, likewise received baptism; and so at the same 
time did three thousand of the Frankish army, besides a large 
number of women and children.” 

When it was known that Clovis had been baptized by St. 
Remi, and with what striking circumstance, great was the 
satisfaction among the Catholics. The chief Burgimdian 
prelate, Avitus, bishop of Vieime, wrote to the Frankish King: 
“Your faith is our victory; in choosing for you and yours, you 
have pronounced for all; divine Providence hath given you as 
arbiter to our age. Greece can boast of having a sovereign of 
our persuasion; but she is no longer alone in possession of this 
precious gift; the rest of the world doth share her light.” Pope 
Anastasius hastened to express his joy to Clovis. “ The Church, 
our common mother,” he wrote, “rcjoiceth to have bom unto 
God so great a king. Continue, glorious and iUustrious son, to 
cheer the heart of this tender mother; be a column of iron to 
support her, and she in her turn will give thee victory over all 
thine enemies.” 

ClovTS was not a man to omit turning his Catholic popu- 
larity to the account of his ambition. At the very time when he 
w’as receiving these testimonies of good-will from the heads of 
the Church he learned that Gondebaud, disquieted, no doubt, 
at the conversion of his powerful neighbor, had just made a 
vain attempt, at a conference held at Lyons, to rcconcfle in his 
kingdom the Catholics and the Arians. Clovis considered the 
moment favorable to his projeas of aggrandizement at the 
expense of the Burgundian King; he fomented the dissensions 
which already prevailed between Gondebaud and his brother 
Godegisile, assured to himself the latter’s complicity, and sud- 
denly entered Burgundy with his army. Gondebaud, betrayed 
and beaten at the first encounter at Dijon, fled to the south of 
his kingdom, and went and shut himself up in Avignon. Clo- 
vis pursued, and besieged him there. Gondebaud in great 
alarm asked counsel of his Roman confidant Aridius, who had 
but lately foretold to him what the marriage of his niece Clo- 
tilde would bring upon him. "On every side,” said the King, 
"lam encompassed by perils, and I know not what to do. Lol 
here be these barbarians come upon us to slay us and destroy 
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the land.” “To escape death,” answered Aridius, “thou must 
appease the ferocity of this man. Now, if it plea^ thee, I will 
feign to fly from thee and go over to him. So soon as I diall be 
with him, I will so do that he ruin neither thee nor the land. 
Only have thou care to perform whatsoever I shall ask of thee, 
imtil the Lord in his goodness deign to make thy cause tri- 
ximph.” “All that thou shalt bid will I do,” said Gondebaud. 
So Aridius left Gondebaud and went his way to Clovis, and said : 
“Most pious King, I am thy humble servant; I give up this 
wretched Gondebaud and come unto thy mightiness. If thy 
goodness deign to cast a glance upon me, thou and thy descend- 
ants will find in me a servant of integrity and fidelity.” 

Clovis received him very kindly and kept him by him, for 
Aridius was agreeable in conversation, wise in counsel, just in 
judgment, and faithful in whatever was committed to his care. 
As the siege continued Aridius said to Clovis : “ O King, if the 
glory of thy greatness would suffer thee to listen to the words of 
my feebleness, though thou needest not counsel, I would sub- 
mit them to thee in all fidelity, and they might be of use to thee, 
whether for thyself or for the towns by the which thou dost 
propose to pass. Wherefore keepest thou here thine army 
whilst thine enemy doth hide himself in a well- fortified place? 
Thou ravagest the fields, thou pillagcst the com, thou cuttest 
down the vines, thou fellest the olive-trees, thou destroyest all 
the produce of the land, and yet thou succeedest not in destroy- 
ing thine adversary. Rather send thou imto him deputies, and 
lay on him a tribute to be paid to thee every year. Thus the 
land will be preserved, and thou wilt be lord forever over him 
who owes thee tribute. If he refuse, thou shalt then do what 
pleaseth thee.” Clovis found the counsel good, ordered his 
army to return home, sent deputies to Gondebaud, and called 
upon him to undertake the payment every year of a fixed trib- 
ute. Gondebaud paid for the time, and promised to pay punc- 
tually for the future. And peace appeared made between the 
two barbarians. 

Pleased with his campaign against the Burgundians, Clovis 
kept on good terms with Gondebaud, who was to be hence- 
forth a simple tributary, and transferred to the Visigoths of 
Aquitania and their King, Alaric II, his views of conquest* 
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He bad there the same pretexts for attack and the same means 
of success. Alaric and his Visigoths were Arians, and between 
them and the bishops of Southern Gaul, nearly all orthodox 
Catholics, there were permanent ill-will and distrust. Alaric 
attempted to conciliate their good-will: in 506 a coimcQ met at 
Agde; the thirty-four bishops of Aquitania attended in person 
or by delegate; the King protested that he had no design of 
persecuting the Catholics; the bishops, at the opening of the 
council, offered prayers for the Eling; but Alaric ^d not forget 
that immediately after the conversion of Clovis, Volusian, 
bishop of Tours, had conspired in favor of the Frankish King, 
and ^e bishops of Aquitania regarded Volusian as a martyr, 
for he had been depc^, without trial, from his see, and taken 
as a prisoner ffist to Toulouse, and afterward into Spain, 
where in a short time he had been put to death. In vain did 
the glorious chief of the race of Goths, Theodoric the Great, 
king of Italy, father-in-law of Alaric, and brother-in-law of 
Clovis, exert himself to prevent any outbreak between the two 
kings. In 498 Alaric, no doubt at his father-in-law’s solicita- 
tion, wrote to Clovis, “If my brother consent thereto, I would, 
following my desires and by the grace of God, have an inter- 
view with him.’’ 

The interview took place at a small island in the Loire, 
called the He d’Or or de St. Jean, near Amboise. “The two 
kings,’’ says Gregory of Tours, “conversed, ate, and drank 
together, and separated with mutual promises of friendship.” 
The positions and passions of each soon made the promises of 
no effect. In 505 Qovis was seriously ill; the bishops of Aqui- 
tania testified warm interest in him; and one of them, Quintian, 
bishop of Rodez, being on this account persecuted by the Visi- 
goths, had to seek refuge at Clermont, in Auvergne. Clovis no 
longer concealed his designs. In 507 he assembled his princi- 
pal chieftains; and “It displcaseth me greatly,” said he, “that 
these Arians should possess a portion of the Gauls; march wc 
forth with the help of God, drive we them from that land, for it is 
very goodly, and bring we it under our own power.” 

The Franks applauded their King; and the army set out on 
the march in the Erection of Poitiers, where Alaric happened 
at that time to be. “As a portion of the troops was crossing 
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the territory of Tours,” says Gregory, who was shortly after- 
ward its bishop, “Clovis forbade, out of respect for St. Martin, 
an}rthing to be taken, save grass and water. One of the army, 
however, having foimd some hay belonging to a poor man, 
said, ‘This is grass; we do not break the King’s commands by 
taking it’; and, in spite of the poor man’s resistance, he robbed 
him of his hay. Clovis, informed of the fact, slew the soldier 
on the spot with one sweep of his sword, saying, ‘What will 
become of our hopes of victory, if we offend St. Martin?’” 
Alaric had prepared for the struggle; and the two armies met 
in the plain of Vouill^, on the banks of the little river Clain, a 
few leagues from Poitiers. The battle was very severe. “The 
Goths,” says Gregory of Tours, “fought with missiles; the 
Franks sword in hand. Clovis met and with his own hand slew 
Alaric in the fray; at the moment of striking his blow two 
Goths fell suddenly upon Clovis, and attacked him with their 
pikes on either side, but he escaped death, thanks to his cuirass 
and the agility of his horse.” 

Beaten and kingless, the Goths retreated in great disorder; 
and Clovis, pursuing his march, arrived without opposition at 
Bordeaux, where he settled down with his Fran^ for the 
winter. When the war season returned he marched on Tou- 
louse, the capital of the Visigoths, which he likewise occupied 
without resistance, and where he seized a portion of the treasure 
of the Visigothic kings. He quitted it to lay siege to Carcas- 
sonne, which had been made by the Romans into the strong- 
hold of Septimania. 

There his course of conquest was destined to end. After 
the battle of Vouill^ he had sent his eldest son, Theodoric, in 
command of a division, with orders to cross Central Gaul from 
west to east, to go and join the Burgundians of Gondebaud, 
who had promised his assistance, and in conjunction with them 
to attack the Visigoths on the banks of the Rhone and in Nar- 
bonensis. The young Frank boldly executed his father’s 
orders, but the intervention of Theodoric the Great, king of 
Italy, prevented the success of the operation. He sent an 
army into Gaul to the aid of his son-in-law Alaric; and the 
united Franks and Burgundians failed in their attacks upon 
the Visigoths of the eastern provinces. Clovis had no idea of 
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compromising by his obstinacy the conquests already accom- 
plished; he therefore raised the siege of Carcassonne, returned 
first to Toulouse, and then to Bordeaux, took Angoulfime, the 
only town of importance he did not possess in Aquitania; and 
feeling reasonably sure that the Visigoths, who, even with the 
aid that had come from Italy, had great difficulty in defending 
what remained to them of Southern Gaul, would not come and 
dispute with him what he had already conquered, he halted 
at Tours, and stayed there some time, to enjoy on the very 
spot the fruits of his victory and to establish his power in his 
new possessions. 

It appears that even the Britons of Armorica tendered to 
him at that time, through the interposition of Melanius, bishop 
of Rennes, if not their actual submission, at any rate their sub- 
ordination and homage. 

Clovis at the same time had his self-respect flattered in a 
manner to which barbaric conquerors always attach great 
importance. Anastasius, emperor of the East, with whom he 
had already had some communication, sent to him at Tours a 
solemn embassy, bringing him the titles and insignia of patri- 
cian and consul. ^‘Clovis,’' says Gregory of Tours, “put on 
the tunic of purple and the chlamys and the diadem; then 
mounting his horse, he scattered with his own hand and with 
much bounty gold and silver among the people, on the road 
which lies between the gate of the court belonging to the basilica 
of St. Martin and the church of the city. From that day he 
was called consul and augustus. On leaving the city of Tours 
he repaired to Paris, where he fixed the seat of his govem- 
ment.’' 

Paris was certamly the political centre of his dominions, the 
intermediate point between the eariy settlements of his race 
and himself in Gaul and his new Gallic conquests; but he 
lacked some of the ix)Ssessions nearest to him and most natu- 
rally, in his own opinion, his. To the east, north, and sr)uth- 
west of Paris were settled some independent Frankish tribes, 
governed by chieftains with the name of kings. So soon as 
he had settled at Paris, it was the one fixed idea of Clovis to re- 
duce them all to su1)jcction. He hatl conquercri the Burgun- 
dians and the Visigoths; it remained for him to conquer and 
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unite together all the Franks. The barbarian showed himself 
in his true colors, during this new enterprise, with his violence, 
his craft, his cruelty, and his perfidy. He began with the most 
powerful of the tribes, the Ripuarian Franks. He sent se- 
cretly to Cloderic, son of Sigebert, their King, saying: “Thy 
father hath become old, and his wound maketh him to limp o’ 
one foot; if he should die, his kingdom will come to thee of 
right, together with our friendship.” Cloderic had his father 
assassinated while asleep in his tent, and sent messengers to 
Clovis, saying: “My father is dead, and I have in my power 
his kingdom and his treasures. Send thou unto me certain of 
thy people, and I will gladly give into their hands whatsoever 
among these treasures shall seem like to please thee.” The 
envoys of Clovis came, and, as they were examining in detail 
the treasures of Sigebert, Cloderic said to them, “This is the 
coffer wherein my father was wont to pile up his gold pieces.” 
“Plunge,” said they, “thy hand right to the bottom, that none 
escape thee.” Cloderic bent forward, and one of the envoys 
lifted his battle-axe and cleft his skull. 

Clovis went to Cologne and convoked the Franks of the 
canton. “Learn,” said he, “that which hath happened. As 
I was sailing on the river Scheldt, Cloderic, son of my relative, 
did vex his father, saying I was minded to slay him; and as 
Sigebert was flying across the forest of Buchaw, his son him- 
self sent bandits, who fell upon him and slew him. Cloderic 
also is dead, smitten I know not by whom as he was opening his 
father’s treasures. I am altogether unconcerned in it all, and I 
could not shed the blood of my relatives, for it is a crime. But 
since it hath so happened, I give unto you counsel, which ye 
shall follow if it seem to you good; turn ye toward me, and live 
under my protection.” And they who were present hoisted 
him on a huge buckler and hailed him king. 

After Sigebert and the Ripuarian Franks came the Franks 
of T^rouanne, and Chararic, their King. He had refused, 
twenty years before, to march with Clovis against the Roman 
Syagrius. Clovis, who had not forgotten it, attacked him, 
took him and his son prisoners, and had them both shorn, or- 
dering that Chararic should be ordained priest and his son 
deacon. Chararic was much grieved. Then said his son to 
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him: “Here be branches which were cut from a green tree, and 
are not yet wholly dried up: soon they will sprout forth again. 
May it please God that he who hath wrought all this shall die 
as quickly!” Clovis considered these words as a menace, had 
both father and son beheaded, and took possession of their do- 
minions. Ragnacaire, king of the Franks of Cambrai, was the 
third to be attacked. He had served Clovis against Syagrius, 
but Clovis took no account of that. Ragnacaire, being beaten, 
was preparing for flight, when he was seized by his own sol- 
diers, who tied his hands behind his back, and took him to 
Clovis along with his brother Riquier. “ Wherefore hast thou 
dishonored our race,” said Clovis, “by letting thyself wear 
bonds? ’Twere better to have died,” and cleft his skull with 
one stroke of his battle-axe; then turning to Riquier, “Hadst 
thou succored thy brother,” said he, “he had assuredly not 
been bound,” and feUed him likewise at his feet. Rignomcr, 
king of the Franks of Le Mans, met the same fate, but not at 
the hands, only by the order, of Clovis. So Clovis remained 
sole king of the Franks, for all the independent chieftains had 
disappeared. 

It is said that one day, after all these murders, Clovis, sur- 
rounded by his trusted servants, cried: “Woe is me! who am 
left as a traveller among strangers, and who have no longer 
relatives to lend me support in the day of adversity!” Thus 
do the most shameless take pleasure in exhibiting sham sorrow 
after crimes they cannot disavow. 

It cannot be known whether Clovis ever felt in his soul any 
scruple or regret for his many acts of ferocity and perfidy, or 
if he looked as sufl 5 cient expiation upon the favor he had be- 
stowed on the churches and their bishops, upon the gifts he 
lavished on them, and upon the absolutions he demanded of 
them. In times of mingled barbarism and faith there are 
strange cases of credulity in the way of bargains made with 
divine justice. We read in the life of St. Eleutherus, bishop 
of Toumai, the native land of Clovis, that at one of those 
periods when the conscience of the Frankish King must have 
been most heavily laden, he presented himself one day at the 
church. “My lord King,” said the bishop, “I know where- 
fore thou art come to me.” “I have nothing special to say 
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unto thee,” rejoined Clovis. “Say not so, O King,” replied the 
bishop; “thou hast sinned, and darest not avow it.” The 
King was moved, and ended by confessing that he had deeply 
siimed and had need of large pardon. St. Eleutherus betook 
himself to prayer; the King came back the next day, and the 
bishop gave him a paper on which was written by a divine 
hand, he said, “the pardon granted to royal offences which 
might not be revealed.” 

Clovis accepted this absolution, and loaded the church of 
Toumai with his gifts. In 511, the very year of his death, his 
last act in life was the convocation at Orleans of a councU, 
which was attended by thirty bishops from the different parts 
of his kingdom, and at which were adopted thirty-one canons 
that, while granting to the Church great privileges and means 
of influence, in many cases favorable to humanity and respect 
for the rights of individuals, bound the Church closely to the 
state, and gave to royalty, even in ecclesiastical matters, great 
power. The bishops, on breaking up, sent these canons to 
Clovis, praying him to give them the sanction of his adhesion, 
which he did. A few months afterward, on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 51 1, Clovis died at Paris, and was buried in the church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, nowadays St. Genevifeve, built by his 
wife. Queen Clotilde, who survived him. 

It was but right to make the reader intimately acquainted 
with that great barbarian who, with all his vices and all his 
crimes, brought about, or rather began, two great matters 
which have already endured through fourteen centuries and 
still endure; for he founded the French monarchy and Chris- 
tian France. Such men and such facts have a right to be 
closely studied and set in a clear light by history. Nothing 
similar will be seen for two centuries, under the descendants 
of Clovis, the Merovingians; among them will be encoimtered 
none but those personages whom death reduces to insignificance, 
whatever may have been their rank in the world, and of whom 
Vergil thus speaks to Dante: 

" Waste we no words on them: one glance and pass thou on.” 



PUBUCATION OF THE JUSTINIAN CODE 

A.D. 5 * 9-534 

EDWARD GIBBON 

The richest legacy ever left by one civilization to another was the Jus- 
tinian Code. This compilation of the entire body of the Roman civil 
law {Corpus Juris Chnlis)^ as evolved during the thousand years after 
the Decemvirate legislation of the Twelve Tables, comprises perhaps the 
most valuable historical data preserved from ancient times. It presents 
a vivid and authentic picture of the domestic life of the Romans and the 
rules which governed their relations to each other. This phase of his- 
tory is considered by modern historians as of far greater importance than 
the chronicles of battles and court intrigues. 

The importance of the Justinian Code, however, is not that of mere 
history. Its influence as a living force is what compels the admiration 
and gratitude of mankind. It forms the basis of the systems of law in 
all the civilized nations of the world, with the exception of those of the 
English-speaking peoples, and even in these the principles of the civil law 
—as the Roman law is called in contradistinction to the common and 
statute law of these nations — form the most important part of the regula- 
tions concerning personal property. 

For this monumental work the world is indebted to Justinian I (Flavius 
Anicius Justinian us), the most famous of the emperors of the Eastern 
Empire since Constantine. He was bom a Slavonian peasant. Uprawda, 
his original name, was Latinized into Justinian when he became an 
officer in the Imperial Guard. He was adopted, educated, and trained 
by Justin I, whom he succeeded as emperor. His long reign (527-565) 
was disturbed by the sanguinary factions of the Circus— the Greens and 
the Blues, so named from the colors of the competing charioteers in the 
games— the suppression of the schools of philosophy at Athens, and by 
various wars. Nevertheless it was marked by magnificent works, the 
administrative organization of the empire, and the great buildings at 
Constantinople. The Church of Santa-Sophia, the first great Christian 
church, although used as a Mahometan mosque since 1459, still stands at 
Constantinople, with its plain exterior but impressive interior, a monu- 
ment of Justinian’s reign. 

His two great masters of war, foreigners in origin like himself , were 
Belisarius the Thracian and Narses the Armenian. Africa was wrested 
from the Vandals ; Italy from the successors of Theodoric; and much of 
Spain from the Western Goths. Under Justinian tlie Byzantine or East- 
ern Empire resumed much of the majesty and power of ancient Rome. 
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THE JUSTINIAN CODE 

But the crowning glory of his career was the Code. One of the greatest 
historians says of his reign : ** Its most instructive lesson has been drawn 
from the influence which its legislation has exercised on foreign nations. 
The unerring instinct of mankind has flxed on this period as one d the 
greatest eras in man's annals.” 

The Code was a digest of the whole mass of Roman law literature, 
compiled and annotated at the command of Justinian, under the super- 
vision of the great lawyer Tribonian, who, with his helpers, reduced the 
chaotic mass to a logical system containing the essence of Roman law. 
The first part of the Codex Constitutionem^ prepared in less than a year, 
was published in April, 529. The second part, the Digest or Pandects^ 
appeared in December, 533. To insure conformity, both were revised 
and issued in November, 534, the Institutiones, an elementary text-book, 
founded on the Institutiones of Gaius, who lived a.d. i 10-180, being 
added, and the whole, as a complete body of law, given to the law 
schools at Constantinople, Rome, Alexandria, Bery tus, and Caesarea, for 
use in their graduate course. Later the Novella Constitutiofie , or Nov- 
els^ most of them in Greek, comprising statutes of Justinian arranged 
chronologically, completed the Code. 

Forgotten or ignored during the lawless days of the Dark Ages, an 
entire copy of this famous code was discovered when Amalphi was taken 
by the Pisans in 1137. Its publication immediately attracted the atten- 
tion of the learned world. Gratian, a monk of Bologna, compiled a digest 
of the canon law on the model of that work, and soon afterward, incor- 
porating with his writings the collections of prior authors, gave his “de- 
cretum ” to the public in 1151. From that time the two codes, the civil 
and canon laws, were deemed the principal repositories of legal knowl- 
edge, and the study of each was considered necessary to throw light on 
the other. 

Justinian’s example in the codification of laws was followed by almost 
every European nation after the eighteenth century ; the Code Napoleon 
(1803-04), regulating all that pertains “to the civil rights of citizens and 
of property,” being the most brilliant parallel to the Justinian Code. 
The reader familiar with the life of Napoleon will recall that all of his 
historians quote his frequent allusion to the Code Napoldon as the one 
great work which would be a living monument of his career, when the 
glory of all his other achievements would bedimmed by time or forgotten. 

Gibbon’s examination of the Justinian Code is justly regarded as one 
of the most important features of the historian’s great work, and in sev- 
eral of the leading universities of Europe has long been used as a text- 
work on civil law. 

y/^HEN Justinian ascended the throne, the reformation of 
the Roman jurisprudence was an arduous but indispen- 
sable task. In the space of ten centuries, the infinite variety of 
laws and legal opinions had filled many thousand volumes, which 
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no fortune could purchase and no capacity could digest. Books 
could not easily be found; and the judges, poor in the midst 
of riches, were reduced to the exercise of their illiterate dis- 
cretion. The subjects of the Greek provinces were ignorant 
of the language that disposed of their lives and properties; and 
the barbarous dialect of the Latins was imperfectly studied in 
the academies of Berytus and Constantinople. As an Illyrian 
soldier, that idiom was familiar to the infancy of Justinian; 
his youth had been instructed by the lessons of jiunsprudence, 
and his imperial choice selected the most learned civilians of 
the East, to labor with their sovereign in the work of reforma- 
tion. The theory of professors was assisted by the practice of 
advocates and the experience of magistrates, and the whole 
undertaking was animated by the spirit of Tribonian. 

This extraordinary man, the object of so much praise and 
censure, was a native of Side in Pamphylia; and his genius, 
like that of Bacon, embraced as his own all the business and 
knowledge of the age. Tribonian composed, both in prose 
and verse, on a strange diversity of curious and abstruse sub- 
jects; a double panegyric of Justinian and the life of the 
philosopher Theodotus; the nature of happiness and the duties 
of government; Homer’s catalogue and the four-and-twenty 
sorts of metre; the astronomical canon of Ptolemy; the 
changes of the months; the houses of the planets; and the 
harmonic system of the world. To the literature of Greece 
he added the use of the Latin tongue; the Roman civilians 
were deposited in his library and in his mind; and he most 
assiduously cultivated those arts which opened the road of 
wealth and preferment. From the bar of the praetorian pre- 
fects he raised himself to the honors of quaestor, of consul, and 
of master of the offices: the council of JusJinian listened to 
his eloquence and wisdom, and envy was mitigated by the 
gentleness and affability of his manners. 

The reproaches of impiety and avarice have stained the 
virtues or the reputation of Tribonian. In a bigoted and 
persecuting court the principal minister was accused of a 
secret aversion to the Christian faith, and was supposed to 
entertain the sentiments of an atheist and a pagan, which have 
been imputed, inconsistently enough, to the last philosophers 
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of Greece. His avarice was more clearly proved and more 
sensibly felt. If he were swayed by gifts in the administration 
of justice, the example of Bacon will again occur: nor can the 
merit of Tribonian atone for his baseness, if he degraded the 
sanctity of his profession; and if laws were every day enacted, 
modified, or repealed, for the base consideration of his private 
emolument. In the sedition of Constantinople his removal 
was granted to the clamors, perhaps to the just indignation, 
of the people; but the quaestor was speedily restored, and, till 
the hour of his death, he possessed above twenty years the 
favor and confidence of the Emperor. His passive and dutiful 
submission has been honored with the praise of Justinian 
himself, whose vanity was incapable of discerning how often 
that submission degenerated into the grossest adulation. 
Tribonian adored the virtues of his gracious master: the earth 
was unworthy of such a prince; and he affected a pious 
fear, that Justinian, like Elijah or Romulus, would be 
snatched into the air and translated alive to the mansions of 
celestial glory. 

If Caesar had achieved the reformation of the Roman law, 
his creative genius, enlightened by reflection and study, would 
have given to the world a pure and original system of jurispru- 
dence. Whatever flattery might suggest, the Emperor of the 
East was afraid to establish his private judgment as the stand- 
ard of equity; in the possession of legislative power, he bor- 
rowed the aid of time and opinion; and his laborious compila- 
tions are guarded by the sages and legislators of past times. 
Instead of a statue cast in a simple mould by the hand of an 
artist, the works of Justinian represent a tessellated pavement 
of antique and costly, but too often of incoherent, fragments. 
In the first year Of his reign he directed the faithful Tribonian 
and nine learned associates to revise the ordinances of his 
predecessors, as they were contained, since the time of Adrian, 
in the Gregorian, Hermogenian, and Theodosian codes; to 
purge the errors and contradictions, to retrench whatever was 
obsolete or superfluous, and to select the wise and salutary 
laws best adapted to the practice of the tribunab and the use 
of his subjects. The work was accomplished in fourteen 
months; and the Twelve books or Tables, which the new de- 
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cemvirs produced, might be designed to imitate the labors of 
their Roman predecessors. 

The new Code of Justinian was honored with his name 
and confirmed by his royal signature: authentic transcripts 
were multiplied by the pens of notaries and scribes; they were 
transmitted to the magistrates of the European, the Asiatic, 
and afterward the African provinces; and the law of the 
empire was proclaimed on solemn festivals at the doors of 
churches. A more arduous operation was still behind — to 
extract the spirit of jurisprudence from the decisions and con- 
jectures, the questions and disputes of the Roman civilians. 
Seventeen lawyers, with Tribonian at their head, were appointed 
by the Emperor to exercise an absolute jurisdiction over the 
works of their predecessors. If they had obeyed his commands 
in ten years, Justinian would have been satisfied with their 
diligence; and the rapid composition of the Digest or Pandeets 
in three years will deserve praise or censure, according to the 
merit of the execution. 

From the library of Tribonian they chose forty, the most 
eminent civilians of former times: two thousand treatises were 
comprised in an abridgment of fifty books; and it has been 
carefully re-reduced in this abstract to the moderate number 
of one hundred and fifty thousand. The edition of this great 
work was delayed a month after that of the Institutes, and it 
seemed reasonable that the elements should precede the digest 
of the Roman law. As soon as the Emperor had approved 
their labors, he ratified by his legislative power the speculations 
of these private citizens: their commentaries on the Twelve 
Tables, the perpetual edict, the laws of the people, and the 
decrees of the senate succeeded to the authority of the text; 
and the text was abandoned as a useless, though vencrat^c, 
relic of antiquity. The Code, the Pandects, and the Institutes 
were declared to be the legitimate system of civil jurisprudence; 
they alone were admitted in the tribunals, and they alone were 
taught in the academies of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus. 
Justinian addressed to the senate and provinces his eternal 
oracles; and his pride, under the ma.sk of piety, ascribed the 
consummation of this great design to the support and inspira- 
tion of the Deity. 
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Since the Emperor declined the fame and envy of original 
composition, we can only require at his hands method, choice, 
and fidelity, the humble, though indispensable, virtues of a 
compiler. Among the various combinations of ideas it is diffi- 
cult to assign any reasonable preference; but as the order of 
Justinian is different in his three works, it is possible that all 
may be wrong; and it is certain that two cannot be right. 
In the selection of ancient laws he seems to have viewed his 
predecessors without jealousy and with equal regard: the 
series could not ascend above the reign of Adrian; and the 
narrow distinction of paganism and Christianity, introduced 
by the superstition of Theodosius, had been abolished by the 
consent of mankind. But the jurisprudence of the Pandects 
is circumscribed within a period of a hundred years, from the 
perpetual edict to the death of Severus Alexander: the civilians 
who lived under the first Caesars are seldom permitted to speak, 
and only three names can be attributed to the age of the republic. 
The favorite of Justinian (it has been fiercely urged) was fear- 
ful of encountering the light of freedom and the gravity of 
Roman sages. Tribonian condemned to oblivion the genuine 
and native wisdom of Cato, the Scaevolas, and Sulpicius; while 
he invoked spirits more congenial to his own, the Syrians, 
Greeks, and Africans, who flocked to the imperial court to study 
Latin as a foreign tongue and jurisprudence as a lucrative 
profession. But the ministers of Justinian were instructed to 
labor, not for the curiosity of antiquarians, but for the im- 
mediate benefit of his subjects. It was their duty to select 
the useful and practical parts of the Roman law; and the 
writings of the old republicans, however curious or excellent, 
were no longer suited to the new system of manners, religion, 
a|fi government. 

Perhaps, if the preceptors and friends of Cicero were still 
alive, our candor would acknowledge that, except in purity 
of language, their intrinsic merit was excelled by the school 
of Papinian and Ulpian. The science of the laws is the slow 
growth of time and experience, and the advantage both of 
method and materials is naturally assumed by the most recent 
authors. The civilians of the reign of the Antonines had 
studied the works of their predecessors: their philosophic 
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spirit had mitigated the rigor of antiquity, simplified the forms 
of proceeding, and emeiged from the jealousy and prejudice 
of the rival sects. The choice of the authorities that compose 
the Pandects depended on the judgment of Tribonian; but 
the power of his sovereign could not absolve him from the 
sacr^ obligations of truth and fidelity. As the legislator of 
the empire, Justinian might repeal the acts of the Antonines, 
or condemn as seditious the free principles which were main- 
tained by the last of the Roman lawyers. But the existence 
of past facts is placed beyond the reach of despotism; and 
the Emperor was guilty of fraud and forgery when he cor- 
rupted the integrity of their text, inscribed with their venerable 
names the words and ideas of his servile reign, and suppressed 
by the hand of power the pure and authentic copies of their 
sentiments. The changes and interpolations of Tribonian and 
his colleagues are excused by the pretence of uniformity: but 
their cares have been insufficient, and the antinomies, or con- 
tradictions, of the Code and Pandects still exercise the patience 
and subtlety of modem civilians. 

A rumor devoid of evidence has been prop^;ated by the 
enemies of Justinian, that the jurisprudence of ancient Rome 
was reduced to ashes by the author of the Pandects, from the 
vain persuasion that it was now either false or superfluous. 
Without usurping an office so invidious, the Emperor might 
safely commit to ignorance and time the accomplishment of 
this destructive wish. Before the invention of printing and 
paper, the labor and the materials of writing could be pur- 
chased only by the rich; and it may reasonably be computed 
that the price of books was a hundredfold their present value. 
Copies were slowly multipUed and cautiously renewed: the 
hopes of profit tempted the sacrilegious scribes to erase ffie 
characters of antiquity,' and Sophocles or Tacitus were obli^ 
to resign the parchment to missals, homilies, and the Golden 

' Among the works which have been recovered, by the persevering 
and successful endeavors of M. Mai and his followers to trace the im- 
perfectly erased characters of the ancient writers on these palimpsests, 
Gibbon at this period of his labors would have hailed with deUght the 
recovery of the Institutes of Gaius, and the fragments of the Theodosian 
Code, published by M. Peyron of Turin. 
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Legend. If such was the fate of the most beautiful compo- 
sitions of genius, what stability could be expected for the dull 
and barren works of an obsolete science ? The books of juris- 
prudence were interesting to few and entertaining to none: 
their value was connected with present use, and they sunk 
forever as soon as that use was superseded by the innovations 
of fashion, superior merit, or public authority. In the age of 
peace and learning, between Cicero and the last of the Anto- 
nines, many losses had been already sustained, and some lumi- 
naries of the school or Forum were known only to the curious 
by tradition and report. Three hundred and sixty years of 
disorder and decay accelerated the progress of oblivion; and 
it may fairly be presumed that of the writings which Justinian 
is accused of neglecting many were no longer to be found in 
the libraries of the East. The copies of Papinian or Ulpian, 
which the reformer had proscribed, were deemed unworthy of 
future notice; the Twelve Tables and praetorian edicts insensibly 
vanished, and the monuments of ancient Rome were neglected 
or destroyed by the envy and ignorance of the Greeks. 

Even the Pandects themselves have escaped with difficulty 
and danger from the common shipwreck, and criticism has 
pronounced that all the editions and manuscripts of the West 
are derived from one original. It was transcribed at Constan- 
tinople in the beginning of the seventh century, was success- 
fully transported by the accidents of war and commerce to 
Amalphi, Pisa, and Florence,' and is now deposited as a sacred 
relic in the ancient palace of the republic.’ 

It is the first care of a reformer to prevent any future ref- 
ormation. To maintain the text of the Pandects^ the Insti- 
iutesy and the Codej the use of ciphers and abbreviations was 
rigorously proscribed; and as Justinian recollected, that the 
pSpetual edict had been buried under the weight of commen- 
tators, he denounced the punishment of forgery against the 

* Pisa was taken by the Florentines in the year 1406; and in 1411 the 
Pandects were transported to the capital. These events are authentic 
and famous. 

* They were new bound in purple, deposited in a rich casket, and 
shown to curious travellers by the monks and magistrates bareheaded 
and with lighted tapers. 

.E., VOL. IV.— 10.. 
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rash civilians who should presume to interpret or pervert the 
will of their sovereign. The scholars of Accursius, of Bartolus, 
of Cujacius, should blush for their accumulated guilt, unless 
they dare to dispute his right of binding the authority of his 
successors and the native freedom of the mind. But the Em- 
peror was unable to fix his own inconstancy; and while he 
boasted of renewing the exchange of Diomede, of transmuting 
brass into gold, discovered the necessity of purifying his gold 
from the mixture of baser alloy. Six years had not elapsed 
from the publication of the Code before he condemned the 
imperfect attempt by a new and more accurate edition of the 
same work, which he enriched with two hundred of his own 
laws and fifty decisions of the darkest and most intricate points 
of jurisprudence. Every year or, according to Procopius, 
each day of his long reign was marked by some legal innovation. 
Many of his acts were rescinded by himself; many were re- 
jected by his successors; many have been obliterated by time; 
but the number of sixteen Edicts and one hundred and sixty- 
eight Novels has been admitted into the authentic body of the 
civil jurisprudence. In the opinion of a philosopher superior 
to the prejudices of his profession, these incessant and, for the 
most part, trifling alterations, can be only explained by the 
venal spirit of a prince who sold without shame his judgments 
and his laws. 

Monarchs seldom condescend to become the preceptors of 
their subjects; and some praise is due to Justinian, by whose 
command an ample system was reduced to a short and ele- 
mentary treatise. Among the various institutes of the Roman 
law those of Caius were the most popular in the East and West; 
and their use may be considered as an evidence of their merit. 
They were selected by the imperial delegates, Tribonian, 
Theophilus, and Dorotheus, and the freedom and purity of 
the Antonines were incrusted with the coarser materials of a 
degenerate age. The same volume which introduced the youth 
of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus to the gradual study 
of the Code and Pandects is still precious to the historian, the 
philosopher, and the magistrate. The Institutes of Justinian 
are divided into four books: they proceed, with no contemptible 
method, from (i). Persons, to (2) Things, and from thixigs to 
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(3) Actions; and the Article IV of Private Wrongs is terminated 
by the principles of Criminal Law} 

I. The distinction of ranks and persons is the firmest basis 
of a mixed and limited government. The perfect equality of 
men is the point in which the extremes of democracy and des- 
potism are confounded; since the majesty of the prince or 
people would be offended, if any heads were exalted above 
the level of their fellow-slaves or fellow-citizens. In the decline 
of the Roman Empire, the proud distinctions of the republic 
were gradually abolished, and the reason or instinct of Justin- 
ian completed the simple form of an absolute monarchy. The 
Emperor could not eradicate the popular reverence which always 
waits on the possession of hereditary wealth] or the memory 
of famous ancestors. He delighted to honor with titles and 
emoluments his generals, magistrates, and senators; and his 
precarious indulgence communicated some rays of their glory 
to the persons of their wives and children. But in the eye of 
the law all Roman citizens were equal, and all subjects of the 
empire were citizens of Rome. That inestimable character 
was degraded to an obsolete and empty name. The voice of 
a Roman could no longer enact his laws or create the annual 
ministers of his power: his constitutional rights might have 
checked the arbitrary will of a master, and the bold adventurer 
from Germany or Arabia was admitted, with equal favor, to 
the civil and military command which the citizen alone had 
been once entitled to assume over the conquests of his fathers. 
The first Cassars had scrupulously guarded the distinction of 
ingenuous and servile birth, which was decided by the condition 
of the mother; and the candor of the laws was satisfied if her 
freedom could be ascertained during a single moment between 
the conception and the delivery. The slaves who were liber- 
ated by a generous master immediately entered into the middle 
class of libertines or freedmen; but they could never be en- 
franchised from the duties of obedience and gratitude: what- 
ever were the fruits of their industry, their patron and his 
family inherited the third part, or even the whole of their fort- 
une if they died without children and without a testament 

' Gibbon, dividing the Institutes into four parts, considers the appen* 
dix of the criminal law in the last tide as a fourth part 
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Justinian respected the rights of patrons, but his indulgence 
removed the badge of disgrace from the two inferior orders of 
freedmen: whoever ceased to be a slave obtained without 
reserve or delay the station of a citizen; and at length the 
dignity of an ingenuous birth, which nature had refused, was 
created or supposed by the omnipotence of the Emperor. What- 
ever restraints of age, or forms, or numbers had l^n formerly 
introduced to check the abuse of manumissions and the too 
rapid increase of vile and indigent Romans, he finally abolished; 
and the spirit of his laws promoted the extinction of domestic 
servitude. Yet the eastern provinces were filled in the time 
of Justinian with multitudes of slaves, either bom or purchased 
for the use of their masters; and the price, from ten t® seventy 
pieces of gold, was determined by their age, their strength, 
and their education. But the hardships of this dependent state 
were continually diminished by the influence of government 
and religion, and the pride of a subject was no longer elated 
by his absolute dominion over the life and happiness of his 
bondsman. 

The law of nature instructs most animals to cherish and 
educate their infant progeny. The law of reason inculcates 
to the human species the return of filial piety. But the ex- 
clusive, absolute, and perpetual dominion of the father over 
his children is peculiar to the Roman jurisprudence and seems 
to be coeval with the foundation of the city. The paternal 
power was instituted or confirmed by Romulus himself; and 
after the practice of three centuries it was inscribed on the 
fourth table of the decemvirs. In the Fomm, the senate, or 
the camp the adult son of a Roman citizen enjoyed the public 
and private rights of a person: in his father’s house he was a 
mere thing;' confounded by the laws with the movables, the 
cattle, and the slaves, whom the capricious master might 
alienate or destroy without being responsible to any earthly 

'This parental power was strictly confined to the Roman citizen. 
The foreigner, or he who had only Jus Latii, did not possess it. If a 
Roman citizen unknowingly married a Latin or a foreign wife, be did 
not possess this power over his son, because the son, following the legal 
condition of the mother, was not a Roman citizen. A man, however, 
alleging sufficient cause for his ignorance, might raise both modier and 
child to the rights of citizenship. 
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tribunal. The hand which bestowed the daily sustenance 
might resume the voluntary gift, and whatever was acquired 
by the labor or fortune of the son was immediately lost in the 
property of the father. His stolen goods (his oxen or his chil- 
dren) might be recovered by the same action of theft; and if 
either had been guilty of a trespass, it was in his own option to 
compensate the damage or resign to the injured party the 
Dbnoxious animal. 

At the call of indigence or avarice the master of a family 
could dispose of his children or his slaves. But the condition 
of the slave was far more advantageous, since he regained by 
the first manumission his alienated freedom : the son was again 
restored*to his unnatural father; he might be condemned to 
servitude a second and a third time, and it was not till after 
the third sale and deliverance that he was enfranchised from 
the domestic power which had been so repeatedly abused. 
According to his discretion, a father might chastise the real or 
imaginary faults of his children by stripes, by imprisonment, 
by exile, by sending them to the country to work in chains 
among the meanest of his servants. The majesty of a parent 
was armed with the power of life and death; and the examples 
of such bloody executions, which were sometimes praised and 
never punished, may be traced in the annals of Rome beyond 
the times of Pompey and Augustus. Neither age nor rank, 
nor the consular office, nor the honors of a triumph could exempt 
the most illustrious citizen from the bonds of filial subjection: 
his own descendants were included in the family of their com- 
mon ancestor; and the claims of adoption were not less sacred 
or less rigorous than those of nature. Without fear, though 
not without danger of abuse, the Roman legislators had reposed 
an unboimded confidence in the sentiments of paternal love, 
and the oppression was tempered by the assurance that each 
generation must succeed in its turn to the awful dignity of 
parent and master. 

The first linutation of paternal power is ascribed to the 
justice and hiunanity of Numa, and the maid who, with his 
father’s consent, had espoused a freeman, was protected from 
the disgrace of becoming the wife of a slave. In the first ages, 
when the city was pressed and often famished by her Latin 
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and Tuscan neighbors, the sale of children might be a frequent 
practice; but as a Roman could not legally purchase the 
liberty of his fellow-citizen, the market must gradually fail, 
and the trade would be destroyed by the conquests of the re- 
public. An imperfect right of property was at length com- 
municated to sons; and the threefold distinction of projectUious, 
adventitious, and professional was ascertained by the juris- 
prudence of the Code and Pandects. Of all that proceeded from 
the father, he imparted only the use, and reserved the absolute 
dominion; yet if his goods were sold, the filial portion was 
excepted by a favorable interpretation from the demands of 
the creditors. In whatever accrued by marriage, gift, or col- 
lateral succession, the property was secured to the son; but 
the father, unless he had been specially excluded, enjoyed the 
usufruct during his life. 

As a just and prudent reward of militarj' \’irtue, the spoils 
of the enemy were acquired, possessed, and bequeathed by the 
soldier alone; and the fair analogy was extended to the emolu- 
' ments of any liberal profession, the salaiy' of public sen'ice, 
and the sacred liberality of the emperor or empress. The life 
of a citizen was less exposed than his fortune to the abuse of 
paternal power. Yet his life might be adverse to the interest 
or passions of an unworthy father: the same crimes that flowed 
from the corruption were more sensibly felt by the humanity 
of the Augustan age; and the cruel Erixo, who whippe-d his 
son till he expired, was saved by the Emperor from the just 
fury’ of the multitude. The Roman father, from the license of 
sen’ile dominion, was reduced to the gravity and moderation 
of a judge. The presence and opinion of Augustus confirmed 
the sentence of exile pronounced against an intentional parri- 
cide by the domestic tribunal of Arius. Adrian transported to 
an island the jealous parent who, like a robber, had seized the 
opportunity of hunting to assassinate a youth, the incestuous 
lover of his step mother. A private jurisdiction is repugnant 
to the spirit of monarchy; the parent was again reduced from 
a judge to an accuser, and the magistrates were enjoined by 
Severus Alexander to hear his complaints and execute his 
sentence. He could no longer take the life of a son without 
incurring the guilt and punishment of murder; and the pains 
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of parricide, from which he had been excepted by the Pompeian 
law, were finally inflicted by the justice of Constantine. 

The same protection was due to every period of existence; 
and reason must applaud the humanity of Paulus for imputing 
the crime of murder to the father who strangles, or starves, or 
abandons his new-born infant; or exposes him in a public place 
to find the mercy which he himself had denied. But the ex- 
position of children was the prevailing and stubborn vice of 
antiquity: it was sometimes prescribed, often permitted, almost 
always practised with impunity by the nations who never 
entertained the Roman ideas of paternal power; and the dra- 
matic poets who appeal to the human heart represent with 
indifference a popular custom which was palliated by the mo- 
tives of economy and compassion. If the father could subdue 
his own feelings, he might escape, though not the censure, at 
least the chastisement of the laws; and the Roman Empire 
was stained with the blood of infants, till such murders were 
included by Valentinian and his colleagues in the letter and 
spirit of the Cornelian law. The lessons of jurisprudence and 
Christianity had been insuflScient to eradicate this inhuman 
practice, till their gentle influence was fortified by the terrors of 
capital punishment. 

Experience has proved that savage are the tyrants of the 
female sex, and that the condition of women is usually softened 
by the refinements of social life. In the hope of a robust prog- 
eny, Lycurgus had delayed the season of marriage: it was 
fixed by Numa at the tender age of twelve years, that the Roman 
husband might educate to his will a pure and obedient virgin. 
According to the custom of antiquity, he bought his bride of 
her parents, and she fulfilled the coemption by purchasing, 
with three pieces of copper, a just introduction to his house 
and household deities. A sacrifice of fruits was offered by the 
pontiffs in the presence of ten witnesses; the contracting parties 
were seated on the same sheepskin; they tasted a salt-cake 
of far or rice; and this confarreation, which denoted the ancient 
food of Italy, served as an emblem of their mystic union of 
mind and Ix^y. 

But this union on the side of the woman was rigorous and 
unequal; and she renounced the name and worship of her 
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father’s bouse to embrace a new servitude, decorated only by 
the title of adoption; a fiction of the law, neither rational nor 
elegant, bestowed on the mother of a family (her proper appel- 
lation) the strange characters of sister to her own children, 
and of daughter to her husband or master, who was invested 
with the plenitude of paternal power. By his judgment or 
caprice her bchanor was approved or censured or chastised; 
he exercised the jurisdiction of life and death, and it was allowed 
that in the cases of adultery or drunkenness the sentence might 
be properly inflicted. She acquired and inherited for the sole 
profit of her lord; and so clearly was woman defined, not as 
a person, but as a thing, that if the original title were deficient, 
she might be claimed, like other movables, by the use and pos- 
session of an entire year. The inclination of the Roman hus- 
band discharged or withheld the conjugal debt, so scrupulously 
exacted by the Athenian and Jewish laws; but as polygamy 
was unknown, he could never admit to his bed a fairer or more 
favored partner. 

After the Punic triumphs the matrons of Rome aspired to 
the common benefits of a free and opulent republic; their 
wishes were gratified by the indulgence of fathers and lovers, 
and their ambition was unsuccessfully resisted by the gravity 
of Cato the Censor. They declined the solemnities of the old 
nuptiab; defeated the annual prescription by an absence of 
three days; and, without losing their name or independence, 
subscribed the Uberal and definite terms of a marriage contract. 
Of their private fortunes they communicated the use and se- 
cured the property; the estates of a wife could neither be 
alienated nor mortgaged by a prodigal husband; their mutual 
gifts were prohibited by the jealousy of the laws; and the mis- 
conduct of either party might afford under another name a 
future subject for an action of theft. To this loose and volun- 
tary compact religious and dvil rights were no longer essential; 
and between persons of similar rank, the apparent community 
of life was allowed as sufficient evidence of their nuptials. 

The dignity of marriage was restored by the Christians, 
who derived aU spiritual grace from the prayers of the faithful 
and the benediction of the priest or bishop. The origin, validity, 
and duties of the holy institution were r^ulated by the tra- 
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dition of the synagogue, the precepts of the gospel, and the 
canons of general or provincial synods; and the conscience 
of the Christians was awed by the decrees and censures of their 
ecclesiastical rulers. Yet the magistrates of Justinian were 
not subject to the authority of the Church; the Emperor con- 
sulted the unbelieving civilians of antiquity, and the choice of 
matrimonial laws in the Code and Pandects is directed by the 
earthly motives of justice, policy, and the natural freedom of 
both sexes. 

Besides the agreement of the parties, the essence of every 
rational contract, the Roman marriage required the previous 
approbation of the parents. A father might be forced by some 
recent laws to supply the wants of a mature daughter; but even 
his insanity was not generally allowed to supersede the necessity 
of his consent. The causes of the dissolution of matrimony 
have varied among the Romans; but the most solemn sacra- 
ment, the confarreation itself, might always be done away by 
rites of a contrary tendency. In the first ages the father of a 
family might sell his children, and his wife was reckoned in 
the number of his children; the domestic judge might pro- 
nounce the death of the offender, or his mercy might expel her 
from his bed and house; but the slavery of the wretched female 
was hopeless and perpetual, unless he asserted for his own 
convenience the manly prerogative of divorce. The warmest 
applause has been lavished on the virtue of the Romans, who 
abstained from the exercise of this tempting privilege above 
five hundred years; but the same fact evinces the unequal terms 
of a connection in which the slave was unable to renounce her 
tyrant, and the tyrant was unwilling to relinquish his slave. 

When the Roman matrons became the equal and voluntary 
companions of their lords, a new jurisprudence was introduced, 
that marriage, like other partnerships, might be dissolved by 
the abdication of one of the associates. In three centuries of 
prosperity and corruption this principle was enlarged to fre- 
quent practice and pernicious abuse. Passion, interest, or ca- 
price suggested daily motives for the dissolution of marriage; 
a word, a sign, a message, a letter, the mandate of a freedman 
declared the separation; the most tender of human connections 
was degraded to a transient society of profit or pleasure. Ac- 
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cording to the various conditions of life, both sexes alternately 
felt the disgrace and injury; an inconstant spouse transferred 
her wealth to a new family, abandoning a numerous, perhaps 
a spurious progeny to the paternal authority and care of her 
late husband; a beautiful virgin might be dismissed to the 
world, old, indigent, and friendless; but the reluctance of the 
Romans, when they were pressed to marriage by Augustus, 
sufficiently marks that the prevailing institutions were least 
favorable to the males. A specious theory is confuted by this 
free and perfect experiment, which demonstrates that the liberty 
of divorce does not contribute to happiness and virtue. The 
facility of separation would destroy all mutual confidence, and 
inflame every trifling dispute; the minute difference be- 
tween a husband and a stranger, which might so easily be re- 
moved, might still more easily be forgotten; and the matron, 
who in five years can submit to the embraces of eight husbands, 
must cease to reverence the chastity of her own person. 

Insufficient remedies followed with distant and tardy steps 
the rapid progress of the evil. The ancient worship of the 
Romans afforded a peculiar goddess to hear and rcconcilc the 
complaints of a married life; but her epithet of inriplaca^ the 
appeaser of husbands, too clearly indicates on which side sub- 
mission and repentance were always expected. Every act of a 
citizen was subject to the judgment of the censors; the first 
who used the privilege of divorce assigned at their command 
the motives of his conduct; and a senator was expelled for dis- 
missing his virgin s[x>use without the knowledge or advnee of 
his friends. WTicnever an action was instituted for the recover}^ 
of a marriage [x)rtion, the praetor, as the guardian of equity, 
examined the cause and the characters, and gently inclined 
the scale in favor of the guiltless and injured party. Augustus, 
who unitefl the pivvers of both magistrates, adopted their dif- 
ferent mcxles of repressing or chastising the license of divorce. 

The presence of seven Roman witnesses was required for 
the validity of this solemn and deliberate act: if any adequate 
provocation had been given by the husband, instead of the 
delay of two years, he was compelled to refund immediately, 
or in the space of six months; but if he could arraign the man 
ners of his wife, her guili or levity was expiated by the loss of 
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the sixth or eighth part of her marriage portion. The Christian 
princes were the first who specified the just causes of a private 
divorce; their institutions, from Constantine to Justinian, 
appear to fluctuate between the custom of the empire and the 
wishes of the Church, and the author of the Novels too fre- 
quently reforms the jurisprudence of the Code and Pandects. 
In the most rigorous laws, a wife was condemned to support a 
gamester, a drunkard, or a libertine, tmless he were guilty of 
homicide, poison, or sacrilege, in which cases the marriage, as 
it should seem, might have been dissolved by the hand of the 
executioner. 

But the sacred right of the husband was invariably main- 
tained, to deliver his name and family from the disgrace of 
adultery : the list of mortal sins, either male or female, was cur- 
tailed and enlarged by successive regulations, and the obstacles 
of incurable impotence, long absence, and monastic profession 
were allowed to rescind the matrimonial obligation. Whoever 
transgressed the permission of the law was subject to various 
and heavy penalties. The woman was stripped of her wealth 
and ornaments, without excepting the bodkin of her hair: if 
the man introduced a new bride into his bed, her fortune might 
be lawfully seized by the vengeance of his exiled wife. For- 
feiture was sometimes commuted to a fine; the fine was 
sometimes aggravated by transportation to an island or im- 
prisonment in a monastery; the injured party was released 
from the bonds of marriage; but the offender during life or a 
term of years was disabled from the repetition of nuptials. The 
successor of Justinian yielded to the prayers of his unhappy 
subjects, and restored the liberty of divorce by mutual consent: 
the civilians were unanimous, the theologians were divided, 
and the ambiguous word, which contains the precept of Christ, 
is flexible to any interpretation that the wisdom of a legislator 
can demand. 

The freedom of love and marriage was restrained among 
the Romans by natural and civil impediments. An instinct, 
almost innate and universal, appears to prohibit the incestu- 
ous commerce of parents and children in the infinite series of 
ascending and descending generations. Concerning the oblique 
and collateral branches nature is indifferent, reason mute, and 
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custom various and arbitraty. In Egypt the marriage of 
brothers and sisters was admitted without scruple or exception; 
a Spartan might espouse the daughter of his father, an Athenian 
that of his mother; and the nuptials of an uncle with his niece 
were applauded at Athens as a happy union of the dearest re- 
lations. 

The profane law-givers of Rome were never tempted by 
interest or superstition to multiply the forbidden degrees: but 
they inflexibly condemned the marriage of sisters and brothers, 
hesitated whether first cousins should be touched by the same 
interdict; revered the parental character of aunts and uncles, 
and treated affinity and adoption as a just imitation of the ties 
of blood. According to the proud maxims of the republic, a 
legal marriage could only be contracted by free citizens; an 
honorable, at least an ingenuous birth, was required for the 
spouse of a senator: but the blood of kings could never mingle 
in legitimate nuptials with the blood of a Roman; and the 
name of Stranger degraded Cleopatra and Berenice to live 
the concubines of Mark Antony and Titus. This appellation, 
indeed, so injurious to the majesty, cannot without indulgence be 
applied to the manners of these oriental queens. A concubine, 
in the strict sense of the civilian, was a woman of servile or 
plebeian extraction, the sole and faithful companion of a 
Roman citizen, who continued in a state of celibaqr. Her 
modest station, below the honors of a wife, above the infamy 
of a prostitute, was acknowledged and approved by the laws: 
from the age of Augustus to the tenth century, the use of this 
secondary marriage prevailed both in the West and East; and 
the humble virtues of a concubine were often preferred to the 
pomp and insolence of a noble matron. In this coimection the 
two Antonines, the best of princes and of men, enjoyed the com- 
forts of domestic love; the example was imitated by many 
citizens impatient of celibacy, but regardful of their families. 
If at any time they desired to legitimate their natural children, 
the conversion was instantly performed by the celebration of 
their nuptials with a partner whose fruitfulness and fidelity 
they had already tried.' By this epithet of natural, the offspring 

' The edict of Constantine first conferred this right; for Augustus had 
prohibited the taking as a concubine a woman who might be taken as a 
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of the concubine were distinguished from the spurious brood 
of adultery, prostitution, and incest, to whom Justinian reluc- 
tantly grants the necessary aliments of life; and these natural 
children alone were capable of succeeding to a sixth part of 
the inheritance of their reputed father. According to the rigor 
of law, bastards were entitled to the name and condition of 
their mother, from whom they might derive the character of a 
slave, a stranger, or a citizen. The outcasts of every family 
were adopted without reproach as the children of the State. 

The relation of guardian and ward, or in Roman words 
of Mor and pupils which covers so many titles of the InstUtUes 
and Pandects, is of a very simple and uniform nature. The 
person and property of an orphan must always be trusted to 
the custody of some discreet friend. If the deceased father 
had not signified his choice, the agnats, or paternal kindred of 
the nearest degree, were compelled to act as the natural guardians : 
the Athenians were apprehensive of exposing the infant to the 
power of those most interested in his death; but an axiom of 
Roman jurisprudence has pronounced that the charge of tute- 
lage should constantly attend the emolument of succession. If 
the choice of the father and the line of consanguinity afforded 
no efficient guardian, the failure was supplied by the nomina- 
tion of the praetor of the city or the president of the province. 
But the person whom they named to this public office might be 
legally excused by insanity or blindness, by ignorance or in- 
ability, by previous enmity or adverse interest, by the number 
of children or guardianships with which he was already burdened 
and by the immunities which were granted to the useful labors 
of magistrates, lawyers, physicians, and professors. 

Till the infant could speak and think he was represented 
by the tutor, whose authority wais finailly determined by the 
age of puberty. Without his consent no act of the pupil could 
bind himself to his own prejudice, though it might oblige others 
for his personal benefit. It is needless to observe that the 
tutor often gave security, and always rendered an account, and 
that the want of diligence or integrity exposed him to a civil 

wife ; and if marriage took place afterward, this marriage made no change 
in the rights of the children bom before it; recourse was then had to 
adoption, properly called arrogation. 
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and almost criminal action for the violation of his sacred trust. 
The age of puberty had been rashly fixed by the civilians at 
fourteen; but as the faculties of the mind ripen more slowly 
than those of the body, a curator was interposed to guard the 
fortunes of a Roman youth from his own inexperience and 
headstrong passions. Such a trustee had been first instituted 
by the praetor, to save a family from the blind havoc of a pr^igal 
or madman; and the minor was compelled by the laws to solicit 
the same protection, to give validity to his acts till he accom- 
plished the full period of twenty-five years. Women were con- 
demned to the perpetual tutelage of parents, husbands, or guar- 
dians; a sex created to please and obey was never supposed 
to have attained the age of reason and experience. Such, at 
least, was the stem and haughty spirit of the law, which had 
been insensibly mollified before the time of Justinian. 

II. The original right of property can only be justified 
by the accident or merit of prior occupancy; and on this foun- 
dation it is wisely established by the philosophy of the civilians. 
The savage who hollows a tree, inserts a sharp stone into a 
wooden handle, or applies a string to an clastic branch becomes 
in a state of nature the just proprietor of the canoe, the bow, 
or the hatchet. The materiaU were common to all, the new 
form, the produce of his time and simple industry, belong 
solely to himself. His hungry brethren cannot, without a sense 
of their own injustice, extort from the hunter the game of the 
forest overtaken or slain by his personal strength and dexterity. 
If his pro\ ident care preserv’cs and multiplies the tame animals, 
whose nature is tractable to the arts of education, he acquires 
a perpetual title to the use and service of their numerous prog- 
eny, which derives its existence from him alone. If he encloses 
and cultivates a field for their sustenance and his own, a barren 
waste is converted into a fertile soil; the seed, the manure, the 
labor, create a new value, and the rewards of harvest are pain- 
fully earned by the fatigues of the revolving year. 

In the successive states of society the hunter, the shepherd, 
the husbandman, may defend their pos.sessions by two reasons 
which forcibly appeal to the feelings of the human mind: that 
whatever they enjoy is the fruit of their own industry; and 
that every man who envies their felicity may purchase similar 
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acquisitions by the exercise of similar diligence. Such, in truth, 
may be the freedom and plenty of a small colony cast on a 
fruitful island. But the colony multiplies, while the space still 
continues the same; the common rights, the equal inheritance 
of mankind, are engrossed by the bold and crafty; each field 
and forest is circumscribed by the landmarks of a jealous master; 
and it is the peculiar praise of the Roman jurisprudence that 
it asserts the claim of the first occupant to the wild animals of 
the earth, the air, and the waters. In the progress from primi- 
tive equity to final injustice, the steps are silent, the shades are 
almost imperceptible, and the absolute monopoly is guarded 
by positive laws and artificial reason. The active, insatiable 
principle of self-love can alone supply the arts of life and the 
wages of industry; and as soon as civil government and ex- 
clusive property have been introduced, they become necessary 
to the existence of the human race. 

Except in the singular institutions of Sparta, the wisest 
legislators have disapproved an agrarian law as a false and 
dangerous innovation. Among the Romans the enormous dis- 
proportion of wealth surmounted the ideal restraints of a doubt- 
ful tradition and an obsolete statute; a tradition that the poor- 
est follower of Romulus had been endowed with the perpetual 
inheritance of two jugera; a statute which confined the richest 
citizen to the measure of five hundred jugera, or three hundred 
and twelve acres of land. The original territory of Rome con- 
sisted only of some miles of wood and meadow along the banks 
of the Tiber, and domestic exchange could add nothing to the 
national stock. But the goods of an alien or enemy were law- 
fully exposed to the first hostile occupier; the city was enriched 
by the profitable trade of war, and the blood of her sons was 
the only price that was paid for the Volscian sheep, the slaves 
of Britain, to the gems and gold of Asiatic kingdoms. In the 
language of ancient jurisprudence, which was corrupted and 
forgotten before the age of Justinian, these spoils were distin- 
guished by the name of manceps or mancipium, taken with 
the hand; and whenever they were sold or emancipated, the 
purchaser required some assurance that they had been the 
property of an enemy and not of a fellow-citizen. 

A citizen could only forfeit his rights by apparent derelic- 
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tion, and such dereliction of a valuable interest could not easily 
be presumed. Yet, according to the Twelve Tables^ a pre- 
scription of one year for movables, and of two years for immov- 
ables, abolished the claim of the ancient master, if the actual 
possessor had acquired them by a fair transaction from the person 
whom he believed to be the lawful proprietor.* Such conscien- 
tious injustice, without any mixture of fraud or force could 
seldom injure the members of a small republic; but the various 
periods of three, of ten, or of twenty years, determined by 
Justinian, are more suitable to the latitude of a great empire. 
It is only in the term of prescription that the distinction of real 
and personal fortune has been remarked by the civilians; and 
their general idea of property is that of simple, uniform, and 
absolute dominion. The subordinate exceptions of use, of 
usufruct, of servitudes, imposed for the benefit of a neighbor 
on lands and houses, are abundantly explained by the profes- 
sors of jurisprudence. The claims of property, as far as they 
are altered by the mixture, the division, or the transformation 
of substances, are investigated with metaphysical subtlety by 
the same civilians. 

The personal title of the first proprietor must be determined 
by his death: but the possession, without any appearance of 
change, is peaceably continued in his children, the associates 

* The Roman laws protected all property acquired in a lawful manner. 
They im|x>sed on those who had invaded it, the obligation of making 
restitution and reparation of all damage caused by that invasion; they 
punished it moreover, in many cases, by a pecuniary fine. But they did 
not always grant a recovery against the third person, who had become 
bona JiiU possessed of the property. He who had obtained possession of 
a thing belonging to another, knowing nothing of the prior rights of that 
person, maintained the possession. The law had expressly determined 
those cases, in which it permitted property to be reclaimed from an inno- 
cent possessor. In these cases possession had the characters of absolute 
proprietorship. To possess this right, it was not sufficient to have en- 
tered into possession of the thing in any manner; the acquisition was 
bound to have that character of publicity, which was given by the obser- 
vation of solemn forms, prescribed by the laws, or the uninterrupted ex- 
ercise of proprietorship during a certain time : the Roman citizen alone 
could acquire this proprietorship. Every other kind of possession, which 
might be named imperfect proprietorship, was called in bonis habere. It 
was not till after the time of Cicero that the general name of dommium 
was given to all proprietorship. 
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of his toil and the partners of his wealth. This natural inheri- 
tance has been protected by the legislators of every climate 
and age, and the father is encouraged to persevere in slow and 
distant improvements, by the tender hope that a long posterity 
will enjoy the fruits of his labor. The principle of hereditary 
succession is universal; but the order has been variously es- 
tablished by convenience or caprice, by the spirit of national 
institutions, or by some partial example which was originally 
decided by fraud or violence. The jurisprudence of the Romans 
appears to have deviated from the equality of nature much less 
than the Jewish, the Athenian, or the English institutions. On 
the death of a citizen all his descendants, unless they were 
already freed from his paternal power, were called to the in- 
heritance of his possessions. The insolent prerogative of primo- 
geniture was unknown; the two sexes were placed on a just 
level; all the sons and daughters were entitled to an equal 
portion of the patrimonial estate; and if any of the sons had 
been intercepted by a premature death, his person was repre- 
sented and his share was divided by his surviving children. 

On the failure of the direct line, the right of succession 
must diverge to the collateral branches. The degrees of kindred 
are numbered by the civilians, ascending from the last possessor 
to a common parent, and descending from the common parent 
to the next heir: my father stands in the first degree, my brother 
in the second, his children in the third, and the remainder of 
the series may be conceived by fancy, or pictured in a genea- 
logical table. In this computation a distinction was made, 
essential to the laws and even the constitution of Rome; the 
agnaiSy or persons connected by a line of males, were called, as 
they stood in the nearest degree, to an equal partition; but a 
female was incapable of transmitting any legal claims; and the 
cognats of every rank, without excepting the dear relation of a 
mother and a son, were disinherited by the Twelve Tables^ as 
strangers and aliens. Among the Romans a gens or lineage 
was united by a common name and domestic rites; the various 
cognomens or surnames of Scipio or Marcellus distinguished 
from each other the subordinate branches or families of the 
Cornelian or Claudian race: the default of the agnats, of the 
same surname, was supplied by the larger denomination of 

E., VOL. IV.— II. 
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gentiles; and the vigilance of the laws maintained in the same 
name the perpetual descent of religion and property. 

A similar principle dictated the Voccnian law, which abol- 
ished the right of female inheritance. As long as virgins were 
given or sold in marriage, the adoption of the wife extinguished 
the hopes of the daughter. But the equal succession of indepen- 
dent matrons supported their pride and luxury, and might trans- 
port into a foreign house the riches of their fathers. While the 
maxims of Cato were revered, they tended to perpetuate in 
each family a just and virtuous mediocrity : till female blandish- 
ments insensibly triumphed, and every salutary restraint was 
lost in the dissolute greatness of the republic. The rigor of 
the decemvirs was tempered by the equity of the praetors. Their 
edicts restored and emancipated posthumous children to the 
rights of nature; and upon the failure of the agnais they pre- 
ferred the blood of the cognats to the name of the gentiles, 
whose title and character were insensibly covered with oblivion. 
The reciprocal inheritance of mothers and sons was established 
in the TertuUian and Orphitian decrees by the humanity of 
the senate, h new and more impartial order was introduced 
by the Novels of Justinian, who affected to revive the juris- 
prudence of the Twelve Tables. The lines of masculine and 
female kindred were confounded: the descending, ascending, 
and coUateral series was accurately defined; and each degree, 
acoording to the proximity of blood and affection, succeeded 
the vacant ptosscssions of a Roman citizen. 

The order of succession is regulated by nature, or at least 
by the general and px;rmanent reason of the law-giver: but this 
order is frequently violated by the arbitrary and partial wUls, 
which prolong the dominion of the testator beyond the grave. 
In the simpjle state of society this last use or abuse of the right 
of property is seldom indulged; it was introduced at Athens 
by the laws of Solon; and the private testaments of a father 
of a family are authorized by the Twelve Tables. Before the 
time of the decemvirs a Roman citizen expx)sed his wishes and 
motives to the assembly of the thirty curi® or parishes, and the 
general law of inheritance was suspended by an occasional act 
of the legislature. After the ptermission of the decemvirs, each 
private law-giver promulgated his verbal or written testament 
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in the presence of five citizens, who represented the five classes 
of the Roman people; a sixth witness attested their concur- 
rence; a seventh weighed the copper money, which was paid 
by an imaginary purchaser, and the estate was emancipated 
by a fictitious sale and immediate release. 

This singular ceremony, which excited the wonder of the 
Greeks, was still practised in the age of Severus, but the praetor 
had already approved a more simple testament, for which they 
required the seals and signatures of seven witnesses, free from 
all legal exception and purposely summoned for the execution 
of that important act. A domestic monarch, who reigned over 
the lives and fortunes of his children, might distribute their 
respective shares according to the degrees of their merit or his 
aiffection; his arbitrary displeasure chastised an unworthy son 
by the loss of his inheritance, and the mortifying preference of 
a stranger. But the experience of unnatural parents recom- 
mended some limitations of their testamentary powers. A son 
or, by the laws of Justinian, even a daughter, could no longer 
be disinherited by their silence; they were compelled to name 
the criminal and to specify the offence; and the justice of the 
Emperor enumerated the sole causes that could justify such a 
violation of the first principles of nature and society. Unless 
a legitimate portion, a fourth part, had been reserved for the 
children, they were entitled to institute an action or complaint 
of inofficious testament; to suppose that their father’s under- 
standing was impaired by sickness or age, and respectfully to 
appeal from his rigorous sentence to the deliberate wisdom of 
the magistrate. 

In the Roman jurisprudence an essential distinction was 
admitted between the inheritance and the legacies. The heirs 
who succeeded to the entire unity, or to any of the twelve 
fractions of the substance of the testator, represented his civil 
and religious character, asserted his rights, fulfilled his obli- 
gations, and discharged the gifts of friendship or liberality, 
which his last will had bequeathed under the name of legacies. 
But as the imprudence or prodigality of a dying man might 
exhaust the inheritance and leave only risk and labor to his 
successor, he was empowered to retain the Falcidian portion; 
to deduct, before the payment of the legacies, a clear fourth 
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for his own emolument. A reasonable time was allowed to 
examine the proportion between the debts and the estate, to 
decide whether he should accept or refuse the testament; and 
if he used the benefit of an inventory, the demands of the cred- 
itors could not exceed the valuation of the effects. The last 
will of a citizen might be altered during his life or rescinded 
after his death; the persons whom he named might die before 
him, or reject the inheritance, or be exposed to some legal dis- 
qualification. In the contemplation of these events he was 
permitted to substitute second and third heirs, to replace each 
other according to the order of the testament; and the inca- 
pacity of a madman or an infant to bequeath his property might 
be suppUed by a similar substitution. But the power of the 
testator expired with the acceptance of the testament; each 
Roman of mature age and discretion acquired the absolute 
dominion of his inheritance, and the simplicity of the civil kw 
was never clouded by the long and intricate entails which con- 
fine the happiness and freedom of unborn generations. 

Conquest and the formalities of law established the use 
of codicils. If a Roman was surprised by death in a remote 
province of the empire he addrc'ssed a short epistle to his legiti- 
mate or testamentary heir, who fulfilled with honor, or neg- 
lected with impunity, this last request, which the judges before 
the age of Augustus were not authorized to enforce. A codicil 
might be expressed in any mode, or in any language; but the 
subscription of five witnesses must declare that it was the genu- 
ine composition of the author. His intention, however laudable, 
was sometimes illegal; and the invention of fidei-commissa, 
or trusts, arosc^from the struggle between natural justice and 
positive jurisprudence. A stranger of Greece or Africa might 
be the friend or benefactor of a childless Roman, but none, 
except a fellow-citizen, could act as his heir. 

The Voconian law, which abolished female succession, 
restrained the legacy or inheritance of a woman to the sum of 
one hundred thousand sesterces, and an only daughter was 
condemned almost as an alien in her father’s house. The zeal 
of friendship and {xirental affection suggested a liberal artifice: 
a qualified citizen was named in the testament, with a prayer 
or injimction that he would restore the inheritance to the person 
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for whom it was truly intended. Various was the conduct of 
the trustees in this painful situation; they had sworn to observe 
the laws of their country, but honor prompted them to violate 
their oath; and if they preferred their interest under the mask 
of patriotism, they forfeited the esteem of every virtuous mind. 
The declaration of Augustus relieved their doubts, gave a legal 
sanction to confidential testaments and codicils, and gently 
unravelled the forms and restraints of the republican juris- 
prudence. But as the new practice of trusts degenerated into 
some abuse, the trustee was enabled, by the Trebellian and 
Pegasian decrees, to reserve one-fourth of the estate, or to 
transfer on the head of the real heir ail .he debts and actions 
of the succession. The interpretation of testaments was -trict 
and literal; but the language of trusts and codicils wac delivered 
from the minute and technical accuracy of the civilians. 

III. The general duties of mankind are imposed by their 
public and private relations: but their specific obligations to 
each other can only be the effect of (i) a promise, (2) a benefit, 
or (3) an injury; and when these obligations are ratified by 
law, the interested party may compel the performance by a 
judicial action. On this principle the civilians of every country 
have erected a similar jurisprudence, the fair conclusion of 
universal reason and justice. 

I. The goddess of faith (of human and social faith) was 
worshipped, not only in her temples, but in the lives of the 
Romans; and if that nation was deficient in the more amiable 
qualities of benevolence and generosity, they astonished the 
Greeks by their sincere and simple performance of the most 
burdensome engagements. Yet among the same people, ac- 
cording to the rigid maxims of the patriciails and decemvirs, 
a naked pact, a promise, or even an oath, did not create any 
civil obligation, unless it was confirmed by the legal form of a 
stipulation. Whatever might be the etymology of the Latin 
word, it conveyed the idea of a firm and irrevocable contract, 
which was always expressed in the mode of a question and 
answer. Do you promise to pay me one hundred pieces of gold ? 
was the solemn interrogation of Seius. I do promise, was the 
reply of Sempronius. The friends of Sempronius, who answered 
for his ability and inclination, might be separately sued at the 
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option of Seius; and the beneht of partition, or order of recip- 
rocal actions, insensibly deviated from the strict theoiy of 
stipulation. The most cautious and deliberate consent was 
justly required to sustain the validity of a gratuitous promise; 
and the citizen who might have obtained a legal security, in- 
curred the suspicion of fraud and paid the forfeit of his neglect. 
But the ingenuity of the civilians successfully labored to con- 
vert simple engagements into the form of solemn stipulations. 
The praetors, as the guardians of social faith, admitted every 
ra.Ional evidence of a voluntary and deliberate act, which in 
their tribunal produced an equitable obligation, and for which 
they g. 4 ve an action and a remedy. 

2. The obligations of the second class, as they were Cv.ii- 
tracted by the delivery of a thing, are marked by the civilians 
with the epithet of real. A grateful return is due to the author 
of a benefit; and whoever is intrusted with the property of 
another has bound himself to the sacred duty of restitution. 
In the case of a friendly loan, the merit of generosity is on 
the side of the lender only; in a deposit, on the side of 
the receiver; but in a pledge, and the rest of the 
selfish commerce of ordinary life, the benefit is compensated 
by an equivalent, and the obligation to restore is variously 
modified by the nature of the transaction. The Latin language 
very happily expresses the fundamental difTercnce between the 
commodatum and the mutuum, which our poverty is reduced 
to confound under the vague and common appellation of a 
loan. In the former, the borrower w’as obligerl to restore the 
same individual thing with which he had been accommodated 
for the temporary supply of his wants; in the latter it was 
destined for his^ise and consumption, and he discharged this 
mutual engagement by substituting the same specific value 
according to a just estimation of number, of weight, and of 
measure. In the contract of s.alc, the absolute dominion is 
transferred to the purchaser, an'! he repays the benefit with 
an adequate sum of gokl or silver, the price and universal 
standard of all earthly jx>ssessions. 

The obligation of another contract, that of location, is of a 
more complicated kind. Lands or houses, labor or talents, 
may be hired for a definite term; at the expiratioD of U» time 
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the thing itself must be restored to the owner, with the additional 
reward for the beneficial occupation and employment. In these 
lucrative contracts, to which may be added those of partnership 
and commissions, the civilians sometimes imagine the delivery 
of the object, and sometimes presume the consent of the parties. 
The substantial pledge has been refined into the invisible rights 
of a mortgage or hypotheca; and the agreement of sale, for a 
certain price, imputes from that moment the chances of gain 
or loss to the account of the purchaser. It may be fairly sup- 
posed that every man wiU obey the dictates of his interest; and 
if he accepts the benefit, he is obliged to sustain the expense of 
the transaction. In this boundless subject, the historian will 
observe the location of land and money, the rent of the one and 
the interest of the other, as they materially affect the prosperity 
of agriculture and commerce. 

The landlord was often obliged to advance the stock and 
instruments of husbandry, and to content himself with a par- 
tition of the fruits. If the feeble tenant was oppressed by acci- 
dent, contagion, or hostile violence, he claimed a proportionable 
relief from the equity of the laws; five years were the customary 
term, and no solid or costly improvements could be expected 
from a fanner who at each moment might be ejected by the 
sale of the estate. Usury, the inveterate grievance of the city, 
had been discouraged by the Twelve Tables, and abolished by 
the clamors of the people. It was revived by their wants and 
idleness, tolerated by the discretion of the praetors, and finally 
determined by the Code of Justinian. Persons of illustrious 
rank were confined to the moderate profit of 4 per cent. 6 
was pronounced to be tlie ordinary’ and legal standard of in- 
terest; 8 was allowed for the convenience of manufacturers 
and merchants; 12 was granted to nautical insurance, which 
the wiser ancients had not attempted to define; but, except 
in this perilous adventure, the practice of exorbitant usury 
was severely restrained.* The most simple interest was con- 
demned by the clergy of the East and West; but the sense 
of mutual benefit, which had triumphed over the laws of the 

' Justinian has not condescended to give usury a place in his Insti- 
tutes/ but the necessary rules and restrictions are inserted in the Pan- 
dects and the Code. 
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republic, had resisted with equal firmness the decrees of the 
Church, and even the prejudices of mankind.' 

3. Nature and society impose the strict obligation of re- 
pairing an injury’; and the sufferer by private injustice acquires 
a personal right and a legitimate action. If ^e property of 
another be mtrusted to our care, the requisite degree of care 
may rise and fall according to the benefit which we derive from 
such temporary possession; we are seldom made responsible 
for inevitable accident, but the consequences of a voluntary 
fault must always be imputed to the author. A Roman pursued 
and recovered his stolen goods by a civil action of theft; they 
might pass through a succession of pure and innocent hands, 
but nothing less than a prescription of thirty years could ex- 
tinguish his original claim. They were restored by the sentence 
of the praetor, and the injury was compensated by double, or 
threefold, or even quadruple damages, as the deed had been 
perpetrated by secret fraud or open rapine, as the robber had 
been surprised in the fact or detected by a subsequent research. 
The Aquilian law defended the living property of a citizen, his 
slaves and cattle, from the stroke of malice or negligence: the 
highest price was allowed that could be ascribed to the domestic 
animal at any moment of the year preceding his death; a 
similar latitude of thirty days was granted on the destruction 
of any other valuable effects. A personal injury is blunted or 
sharpened by the manners of the times and the sensibility of 
the individual : the pain or the disgrace of a word or blow can- 
not easily be appreciated by a pecxiniary equivalent. 

The rude jurisprudence of the decemv’irs had confounded 
all hasty insults, which did not amount to the fracture of a limb 
by condemning the aggressor to the common penalty of twenty- 
five asses. But the same denomination of money was reduced 
in three centuries from a pound to the weight of half an ounce: 
and the insolence of a wealthy Roman indulged himself in 
the cheap amusement of breaking and satisfying the law of the 
Twelve Tables. Veratius ran through the streets striking on the 

' Cato, Seneca, Plutarch, have loudly condemned the practice or abuse 
of usury. According to etymology, the principal issupposed to generate 
the interest : “ A brei^ for barren metal,* exclaims Shakspeate — and the 
stage is an echo of the public voice. 
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face the inoffensive passengers, and his attendant purse-bearer 
immediately silenced their clamors by the legal tender of twenty- 
five pieces of copper, about the value of one shilling. The 
equity of the praetors examined and estimated the distinct merits 
of each particular complaint. In the adjudication of civil dam- 
ages the magistrate assumed the right to consider the various 
circumstances of time and place, of age and dignity, which may 
aggravate the shame and sufferings of the injured person: but 
if he admitted the idea of a fine, a punishment, an example, he 
invaded the province, though, perhaps, he supplied the defects 
of the criminal law. 

IV. The execution of the Alban dictator, who was dis- 
membered by eight horses, is represented by Livy as the first 
and the last instance of Roman cruelty in the punishment of 
the most atrocious crimes. But this act of justice, or revenge, 
was inflicted on a foreign enemy in the heat of victory and at 
the conunand of a single man. The Twelve Tables afford a 
more decisive proof of the national spirit, since they were 
framed by the wisest of the senate, and accepted by the free 
voices of the people; yet these laws, like the statutes of Draco, 
are written in characters of blood. They approve the inhuman 
and unequal principle of retaliation; and the forfeit of an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a limb for a Umb, is rigorously 
exacted, unless the offender can redeem his pardon by a fine 
of three hundred pounds of copper. The decemvirs distributed 
with much liberality the slighter chastisements of flagellation 
and servitude; and nine crimes of a very different complexion 
are adjudged w’orthy of death. 

1. Any act of treason against the state, or of correspondence 
with the public enemy. The mode of execution was painful 
and ignominious: the head of the degenerate Roman was 
shrouded in a veil, his hands were tied behind his back, and 
after he had been scourged by the lictor, he was suspended in 
the midst of the Forum on a cross or inauspicious tree. 

2. Nocturnal meetings in the city; whatever might be the 
pretence, of pleasure, or religion, or the public good. 

3. The murder of a citizen; for which the common feelings 
of mankind demand the blood of the murderer. Poison is still 
more odious than the sword or dagger; and we are surprised 
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to discover in two flagitious events how early such subtle wicked- 
ness has infected the simplicity of the republic, and the chaste 
virtues of the Roman matrons.* The parricide, who violated 
the duties of nature and gratitude, was cast into the river or 
the sea, enclosed in a sack; and a cock, a viper, a dog, and a 
monkey were successively added as the most suitable compan- 
ions. Italy produces no monkeys; but the want could never 
be felt till the middle of the sixth century first revealed the 
guilt of a parricide.’ 

4. The malice of an incendiary. After the previous cere- 
mony of whipping, he himself was delivered to the flames; and 
in this example alone our reason is tempted to applaud the 
justice of retaliation. 

5. Judicial perjury. The corrupt or malicious witness was 
thrown headlong from the Tarpeian Rock to expiate his false- 
hood, which was rendered still more fatal by the severity of 
the penal laws and the deficiency of written evidence. 

6. The corruption of a judge who accepted bribes to pro- 
nounce an iniquitous sentence. 

7. Libels and satires, whose rude strains sometimes dis- 
turbed the peace of an illiterate city. The author was beaten 
with clubs, a worthy chastisement, but it is not certain that he 
was left to expire under the blows of the executioner. 

8. The nocturnal mischief of damaging or destnjdng a 
neighbor’s com. The criminal was suspended as a grateful 
victim to Ceres. But the sylvan deities were less implacable, 
and the extirpation of a more valuable tree was compensated 
by the moderate fine of twenty-five pounds of copper. 

9. Magical incantations; which had power, in the opinion 
of the Latian shepherds, to exhaust the strength of an enemy, 
to extingui.sh his life, and to remove from their seats his deep- 
rooted plantations. The cruelty of the Twelve Tables against 

' Livy mentions two remarkable and flagittous eras, of three thousand 
persons accused, and of one hundred and ninety noble matrons convicted, 
of the crime of poisoning. Hume discriminates the ages of private and 
public virtue. Rather say that such ebuUitionsof mischief (as in France 
in the year 1680) are accidents and prodigies which leave no marks on the 
manners of a nation. 

’The first parricide at Rome was 1 .. Ostitis, after the Second Punic 
War. During the Cimbric, P. Malkolus was guilty of the first matricide 
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insolvent debtors still remains to be told; and I shall dare to 
prefer the literal sense of antiquity to the specious refinements 
of modem criticism. After the judicial proof or confession of 
the debt, thirty days of grace were allowed before a Roman 
was delivered into the power of his fellow-citizen. In this 
private prison twelve ounces of rice were his daily food; he 
might be bound with a chain of fifteen pounds weight, and his 
misery was thrice exposed in the market-place, to solicit the 
compassion of his friends and countrymen. At the expiration 
of sixty days the debt was discharged by the loss of liberty or 
life; the insolvent debtor was either put to death or sold in 
foreign slavery beyond the Tiber; but, if several creditors were 
alike obstinate and unrelenting, they might legally dismember 
his body and satiate their revenge by this horrid partition. 

The advocates for this savage law have insisted that it must 
strongly operate in deterring idleness and fraud from con- 
tracting debts which they were unable to discharge; but ex- 
perience would dissipate this salutary terror by proving that 
no creditor could be found to exact this unprofitable penalty 
of life or Umb. As the manners of Rome were insensibly 
polished, the criminal code of the decemvirs was abolished by 
the humanity of accusers, witnesses, and judges; and impunity 
became the consequence of immoderate rigor. The Porcian 
and Valerian laws prohibited the magistrates from inflicting 
on a free citizen any capital, or even corporal, punishment, 
and the obsolete statutes of blood were artfully, and perhaps 
truly, ascribed to the spirit, not of patrician but of regal tyr- 
anny. 

In the absence of penal laws and the insufficiency of civil 
actions, the peace and justice of the city were imperfectly main- 
tained by the private jurisdiction of the citizens. The male- 
factors who replenish our jails are the outcasts of society, and 
the crimes for which they suffer may be conunonly ascribed to 
ignorance, poverty, and brutal appetite. For the perpetration 
of similar enormities, a vile plebeian might claim and abuse 
the sacred character of a member of the republic; but on the 
proof or suspicion of guilt, the slave or the stranger was nailed 
to a cross: and this strict and summary justice might be exer- 
cised without restraint over the greatest part of the populace 
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of Rome. Each family contained a domestic tribunal, which 
was not confined, like that of the praetor, to the cognizance of 
external actions; virtuous principles and habits were incul- 
cated by the discipline of education, auid the Roman father 
was accountable to the State for the manners of his children, 
since he disposed, without appeal, of their life, their liberty, and 
their inheritance. In some pressing emergencies the citizen 
was authorized to avenge his private or public wrongs. The 
consent of the Jewish, the Athenian, and the Roman laws 
approved the slaughter of the nocturnal thief; though in open 
daylight a robber could not be slain without some previous 
evidence of danger and complaint. Whoever surprised an 
adulterer in his nuptial bed might freely exercise his revenge; 
the most bloody and wanton outrage was excused by the provo- 
cation; nor was it before the reign of Augustus that the husband 
was reduced to weigh the rank of the offender, or that the par- 
ent was condemned to sacrifice his daughter with her guilty se- 
ducer. 

After the expulsion of the kings the ambitious Roman who 
should dare to assume their title or imitate their tyranny, was 
devoted to the infernal gods; each of his fellow-citizens was 
armed with the sword of justice; and the fct of Brutus, how- 
ever repugnant to gratitude or prudence, had been already 
sanctifi^ by the judgment of his country. The baibainus 
practice of wearing arms in the midst of peace, and the bloody 
maxims of honor were unknown to the Romans; and during 
the two purest ages, from the establishment of equal freedom 
to the end of the Punic wars, the city was never disturbed by 
sedition, and rarely polluted with atrocious crimes. The failure 
of penal laws was more sensibly felt, when every vice was in- 
flamed by faction at home and dominion abroad. In the time 
of Cicero each private citizen enjoyed the privilege of anarchy; 
each minister of the repubh'c was exalted to the temptations of 
regal power, and their virtues are entitled to the warmest praise, 
as the spontaneous fruits of nature or philosophy. After a 
triennial indulgence of lust, rapine, and cruelty, Verres, the 
tyrant of Sicily, could only be sued for the pecuniary restitu- 
tion of three hundred thousand pounds sterling; and such was 
the temper of the laws, the judges, and per^ps the accuser 
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himself, that on refunding a thirteenth part of his plunder 
Verres could retire to an easy and luxurious exile.* 

The first imperfect attempt to restore the proportion of 
crimes and punishments was made by the dictator Sylla, who, 
in the midst of his sanguinary triumph, aspired to restrain the 
license rather than to oppress the liberty of the Romans. He 
gloried in the arbitrary proscription of four thousand seven 
hundred citizens. But in the character of a legislator he re- 
spected the prejudices of the times; and instead of pronouncing 
a sentence of death against the robber or assassin, the general 
who betrayed an army, or the magistrate who ruined a province, 
Sylla was content to aggravate the pecuniary damages by the 
penalty of exile, or, in more constitutional language, by the 
interdiction of fire and water. The Cornelian and afterward 
the Pompeian and Julian laws introduced a new system of 
criminal jurisprudence; and the emperors, from Augustus to 
Justinian, disguised their increasing rigor under the names of 
the original authors. 

But the invention and frequent use of extraordinary pains 
proceeded from the desire to extend and conceal the progress 
of despotism. In the condemnation of illustrious Romans the 
senate was always prepared to confound, at the will of their 
masters, the judicial and legislative powers. It was the duty 
of the governors to maintain the peace of their province by the 
arbitrary and rigid administration of justice; the freedom of 
the city evaporated in the extent of empire, and the Spanish 
malefactor, who claimed the privilege of a Roman, was elevated 
by the command of Galba on a fairer and more lofty cross. 
Occasional rescripts issued from the throne to decide the 
questions which, by their novelty or importance, appeared to 
surpass the authority and discernment of a proconsul. Trans- 
portation and beheading were reserved for honorable persons; 
meaner criminals were either hanged, or burned, or buried in 
the mines, or exposed to the wild beasts of the amphitheatre. 
Armed robbers were pursued and extirpated as the enemies 
of society; the driving away of horses or cattle was made a 

' Verres lived near thirty years after his trial, till the Second Trium- 
virate, when he was proscribed by the taste of Mark Antony for the sake 
of his Corinthian plate. 
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capital offence, but simple theft was uniformly considered as a 
mere dvil and private injury. The degrees of guilt and the 
modes of punis^ent were too often determined by the dis- 
cretion of the rulers, and the subject was left in ignorance of 
the legal danger which he might incur by every action of his 
life. 

A sin, a vice, a crime, are the objects of theology, ethics, 
and jurisprudence. Whenever their judgments agree, they 
corroborate each other; but as often as they differ a prudrat 
le^slator appreciates the guilt and punishment according to 
the measure of social injury. On this principle the most daring 
attack on the life and property of a private citizen is judged 
less atrocious than the crime of treason or rebellion, which 
invades the majesty of the republic; the obsequious civilians 
unanimously pronounced that the republic is contained in the 
person of its chief ; and the edge of the Julian law was sharpened 
by the incessant diligence of the emperors. The licentious com- 
merce of the sexes may be tolerated as an impulse of nature, or 
forbidden as a source of disorder and corruption; but the fame, 
the fortunes, the family of the husband, are seriously injured 
by the adultery of the wife. The wisdom of Augustus, after 
curbing the freedom of revenge, applied to this domestic offence 
the animadversion of the laws; and the guilty parties, after 
the payment of heavy' forfeitures and fines, were condemned 
to long or perpetual exile in two separate islands. 

Religion pronounces an equal censure against the infidelity 
of the husband ; but, as it is not accompanied by the same civil 
effects, the wife was never permitted to vindicate her wrong; 
and the di.siinction of simple or double adultery, so familiar 
and so important in the canon law, is unknown to the juris- 
prudence of the Code and the Pandects. I touch with reluctance 
and despatch with impatience a more odious vice, of which 
modesty rejects the name, and nature abominates the idea. 
The primitive Romans were infected by the example of the 
Etruscans and Greeks; in the mad abuse of prosperity and 
power, every pleasure that is innocent was deemed insipid; 
and the Scatinian law, which had been extorted by an act of 
violence, was insensibly abolished by the lapse of time and the 
multitude of criminals. 
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By this law the rape, perhaps the seduction, of an ingenuous 
youth was compensated as a personal injury by the poor dam- 
ages of ten thousand sesterces, or fourscore pounds; the ravisher 
might be slain by the resistance or revenge of chastity; and I 
wish to believe that at Rome, as in Athens, the voltmtary and 
effeminate deserter of his sex was degraded from the honors 
and the rights of a citizen. But the practice of vice was not dis- 
couraged by the severity of opinion; the indelible stain of man- 
hood was confounded with the more venial transgressions of 
fornication and adultery, nor was the licentious lover exposed 
to the same dishonor which he impressed on the male or female 
partner of his guilt. From Catullus to Juvenal the poets accuse 
and celebrate the degeneracy of the times; and the reformation 
of manners was feebly attempted by the reason and authority 
of the civilians till the most virtuous of the Caesars proscribed 
the sin against nature as a crime against society. 

A new spirit of legislation, respectable even in its error, 
arose in the empire with the religion of Constantine. The laws 
of Moses were received as the divine original of justice, and 
the Christian princes adapted their penal statutes to the degrees 
of moral and religious turpitude. Adultery was first declared 
to be a capital offence: the frailty of the sexes was assimilated 
to poison or assassination, to sorcery or parricide; the same 
penalties were inflicted on the passive and active guilt of peder- 
asty, and all criminals of free or servile condition were either 
drowned or beheaded, or cast alive into the avenging flames. 
The adulterers were spared by the common sympathy of man- 
kind ; but the lovers of their own sex were pursued by general and 
pious indignation: the impure manners of Greece still pre- 
vailed in the cities of Asia, and every vice was fomented by the 
celibacy of the monks and clergy. 

Justinian relaxed the punishment at least of female infi- 
delity: the guilty spouse was only condemned to solitude and 
penance, and at the end of two years she might be recalled to 
the arms of a forgiving husband. But the same Emperor de- 
clared himself the implacable enemy of unmanly lust, and the 
cruelty of his persecution can scarcely be excused by the purity 
of his motives. In defiance of every principle of justice he 
stretched to past as well as future offences the operations of 
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his edicts, with the previous aUowance of a short respite for 
confession and pardon. A painful death was inflicted by the 
amputation of the sinful instnunent, or the insertion of sha^ 
reeds into the pores and tubes of most exquisite sensibility; and, 
Justinian defended the propriety of the execution, smce the 
criminals would have lost their hands had they been convicted 
of sacrilege. In this state of disgrace and agony two bishops, 
Isaiah of Rhodes and Alexander of Diospolis, were dragged 
through the streets of Constantinople, while their brethren were 
admonished by the voice of a crier to observe this awful lesson, 
and not to poUute the sanctity of their character. Perhaps 
these prelates were innocent. A sentence of death and infamy 
was often founded on the slight and suspicious evidence of a 
child or a servant; the guilt of the green faction, of the rich, 
and of the enemies of Theodora was presumed by the judges, 
and pederasty became the crime of those to whom no crime 
could be imputed. A French philosopher* has dared to remark 
that whatever is secret must be doubtful, and that our natural 
horror of vice may be abused as an engine of tyranny. But the 
favorable persuasion of the same writer, that a legislator may 
confide in the taste and reason of mankind, is impeached by 
the unwelcome discovery of the antiquity and extent of the 
disease. 

V. The free citizens of Athens and Rome enjoyed in all crim- 
inal cases the invaluable pri\'ilege of being trial by their coun- 
try. 

I. The administration of justice is the most ancient oflice 
of a prince: it was exercised by the Roman kings and abused 
by Tarquin, who alone, without law or council, pronounced 
his arbitrary judgments. The first consuls succeeded to this 
regal prerogative; but the sacred right of appeal soon abolished 
the jurisdirtion of the magistrates, and all public causes were 
decided by the supreme tribunal of the people. But a wiki 
democrat:)', superior to the forms, too often disdains the essen- 
tial principles of justice; the pride of despotism was envenomed 
by plebeian envy, and the heroes of Athens might sometimes 

' Montesquieu, that eloquent philotopher, conciliates the rights of 
liberty and of nature, which should never be placed in oppotitioo to each 
other. 
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applaud the happiness of the Persian, whose fate depended on 
the caprice of a single tyrant. Some salutary restraints, imposed 
by the people on their own passions, were at once the cause and 
, effect of the gravity and temperance of the Romans. The ri^t 
of accusation was confined to the magistrates. A vote of the 
thirty-five tribes could inflict a fine; but the cognizance of all 
capital crimes was reserved by a fundamental law to the as- 
sembly of the centuries, in which the weight of influence and 
property was sure to preponderate. Repeated proclamations 
and adjournments were interposed to allow time for prejudice 
and resentment to subside: the whole proceeding might be 
annulled by a seasonable omen or the opposition of a tribune; 
and such popular trials were commonly less formidable to 
innocence than they were favorable to guilt. But this union 
of the judicial and legislative powers left it doubtful whether 
the accused party was pardoned or acquitted; and in the 
defence of an illustrious client the orators of Rome and Athens 
address their arguments to the policy and benevolence, as well 
as to the justice, of their sovereign. 

2. The task of convening the citizens for the trial of each 
offender became more difficult as the citizens and the offenders 
continually multiplied, and the ready €xpedient was adopted 
of delegating the jurisdiction of the people to the ordinary 
magistrates or to extraordinary inquisitors. In the first ages 
these questions were rare and occasional. In the begiiming 
of the seventh century of Rome they were made perpetual: four 
prsetors were annually empowered to sit in judgment on the 
state offences of treason, extortion, peculation, and bribery; 
and Sylla added new praetors and new questions for those crimes 
which more directly injure the safety of individuals. By these 
inquisitors the trial was prepared and directed; but they could 
only pronounce the sentence of the majority of judges. To 
discharge this important though burdensome office, an annual 
list of ancient and respectable citizens was formed by the praetor. 
After many constitutional struggles they were chosen in equal 
numbers from the senate, the equestrian order, and the people; 
four hundred and fifty were appointed for single questions, and 
the various rolls or decuries of judges must have contained the 
names of some thousand Romans who represented the judicial 
B., VOL. rv.— la. 
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authority of the State. In each particular cause a sufficient 
number was drawn from the urn; their integrity was guarded 
by an oath; the mode of ballot secured their independence; 
the suspicion of partiality was removed by the mutual chal- 
lenges of the accuser and defendant; and the judges of Milo, 
by the retrenchment of fifteen on each side, were reduced to 
fifty-one voices or tablets of acquittal, of condemnation, or of 
favorable doubt.* 

3. In his civil jurisdiction the praetor of the city was truly 
a judge, and almost a legislator; but ats soon as he had pre- 
scribed the action of law he often referred to a delegate the 
determination of the fact. With the increase of legal proceed- 
ings, the tribunal of the centumvirs in which he presided ac- 
quired more weight and reputation. But whether he acted 
alone, or with the advice of his council, the most absolute powers 
might be trusted to a magistrate who was annuadly chosen by 
the votes of the people. The rules and precautions of freedom 
have required some explanation; the order of despotism is 
simple aind inanimate. Before the age of Justinian, or perhaps 
of Diocletian, the decuries of Roman judges had sunk to an 
empty title: the humble advice of the assessors might be ac- 
cepted or despised, and in each tribunal the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction was administered by a single magistrate, who was 
raised and disgraced by the will of the emperor. 

A Roman accused of any capital crime might prevent the 
sentence of the law by voluntary exile or death. Till his guilt 
had been legally proved his innocence was presumed, and his 
person was free : till the votes of the last century had been counted 
and declared, he might peaceably secede to any of the allied 
cities of Italy, or Greece, or Asia.* His fame and fortunes were 
preserved, at least to his children, by this civil death; and he 
might still be happy in every rational and sensual enjoyment, 
if a mind accustomed to the ambitious tumult of Rome could 

' We are indebted for this interesting fact to a fragment of Asconius 
Pedianus, who flourished under the reign of Tiberius. The loss of his 
Commentaries on the Orations of Cicero has deprived us of a valuable 
fund of historical and legal knowledge. 

* The extension of the Empire and city of Rome obliged the eyile to 
seek a more distant place of retirement. 
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support the uniformity and silence of Rhodes or Athens. A 
bolder effort was required to escape from the tyranny of the 
Caesars; but this effort was rendered familiar by the maxims 
of the Stoics, the example of the bravest Romans, and the legal 
encouragements of suicide. The bodies of condemned crim- 
inals were exposed to public ignominy, and their children, a 
more serious evil, were reduced to poverty by the confiscation 
of their fortunes. But if the victims of Tiberius and Nero 
anticipated the decree of the prince or senate, their courage 
and despatch were recompensed by the applause of the public, 
the decent honors of burial, and the validity of their testaments. 
The exquisite avarice and cruelty of Domitian appear to have 
deprived the unfortunate of this last consolation, and it was 
still denied even by the clemency of the Antonines. 

A voluntary death which, in the case of a capital offence, 
intervened between the accusation and the sentence, was ad- 
mitted as a confession of guilt, and the spoils of the deceased 
were seized by the inhuman claims of the treasury. Yet the 
civilians have always respected the natural right of a citizen to 
dispose of his life; and the posthumous disgrace invented by 
Tarquin,^ to check the despair of his subjects, was never revived 
or imitated by succeeding tyrants. The powers of this world 
have indeed lost their dominion over him who is resolved on 
death, and his arm can only be restrained by the religious 
apprehension of a future state. Suicides are enumerated by 
Vergil among the unfortunate rather than the guilty,** and the 
poetical fables of the infernal shades could not seriously in- 
fluence the faith or practice of mankind. But the precepts of 
the gospel, or the Church, have at length imposed a pious 
servitude on the minds of Christians, and condemn them to 
expect, without a murmur, the last stroke of disease or the 
executioner. 

The penal statutes form a very small proportion of the 

' When he fatigued his subjects in building the Capitol, many of the 
laborers were provoked to despatch themselves : he nailed their dead 
bodies to crosses. 

* The sole resemblance of a violent and premature death has engaged 
Vergil to confound suicides with infants, lovers, and persons unjustly con- 
demned. Some of his editors are at a loss to deduce the idea or ascer* 
tain the jurisprudence of the Roman poet 
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sixty-two books of the Code and Pandects; and in all judicial 
proceeding the life or death of a citizen is determined with less 
caution or delay than the most ordinary question of covenant 
or inheritance. This singular distinction, though something 
may be allowed for the urgent necessity of defending the peace 
of society, is derived from the nature of criminal and civil juris- 
prudence. Our duties to the state are simple and uniform; the 
law by which he is condemned is inscribed not only on brass 
or marble, but on the conscience of the offender, and his guilt 
is commonly proved by the testimony of a single fact. But 
our relations to each other are various and infinite; our obli- 
gations are created, annulled, and modified by injuries, benefits, 
and promises; and the interpretation of voluntary contracts and 
testaments, which are often dictated by fraud or ignorance, 
affords a long and laborious exercise to the sagacity of the 
judge. The business of life is multiplied by the extent of com- 
merce and dominion, and the residence of the parties in the 
distant provinces of an empire is productive of doubt, delay, 
and inevitable appeals from the local to the supreme magistrate. 
Justinian, the Greek emperor of Constantinople and the East, 
was the legal successor of the Latian shepherd who had planted 
a colony on the banks of the Tiber. In a period of thirteen 
hundred years the laws had reluctantly followed the changes 
of government and manners, and the laudable desire of con- 
ciliating ancient names with recent institutions destroyed the 
harmony and swelled the magnitude of the obscure and irregular 
system. 

The laws which excuse on any occasions the ignorance of 
their subjects confess their own imperfections. The civil 
jurisprudence, as it was abridged by Justinian, still continued 
a mysterious science and a profitable trade, and the innate 
perplexity of the study was involved in tenfold darkness by the 
private industry of the practitioners. The expense of the pur- 
suit sometimes exceeded the value of the prize, and the fairest 
rights were abandoned by the poverty or prudence of the claim- 
ants. Such costly justice might tend to abate the spirit of 
litigation, but the unequal pressure serves only to increase the 
influence of the rich, and to aggravate the misery of the poor. 
By these dilatory and expensive proceedings, the wealthy 
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pleader obtains a more certain advantage than he could hope 
from the accidental corruption of his judge. The experience 
of an abuse, from which our own age and country are not per- 
fectly exempt, may sometimes provoke a generous indignation, 
and extort the hasty wish of exchanging our elaborate juris- 
prudence for the simple and summary decrees of a Turkish 
cadi. Our calmer reflection will suggest that such forms and 
delays are necessary to guard the person and property of the 
citizen; that the discretion of the judge is the first engine of 
tyranny, and that the laws of a free people should foresee and 
determine every question that may probably arise in the exercise 
of power and the transactions of industry. But the government 
of Justinian united the evils of liberty and servitude; and the 
Romans were oppressed at the same time by the multiplicity 
of their laws and the arbitrary will of their master. 



AUGUSTINE’S MISSIONARY WORK IN 
ENGLAND 

A.D. 597 

THE VENERABLE BEDE* JOHN RICHARD GREEN 

St. Augustine was the first archbishop of Canterbury. He was edu- 
cated in Rome under Pope Gregory I, by whom he was sent to Britain 
with forty monks of the Benedictine order » for the purpose of converting 
the English to Christianity. Bertha, wife of Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
was a Christian. She was a daughter of Charibcrt, king of Paris, and 
had brought her chaplain with her, who held services in the ruined 
church of St. Martin, near Canterbury. 

There seemed little prospect, however, of the faith spreading among 
the wild islanders until Augustine arrived on the Isle of Thanet a.d. 596. 
The occasion of his being sent on this missionary errand is said to have 
been connected with an incident which has often been related, wherein it 
appears that Gregory, while yet a monk, struck with the beauty of some 
heathen Anglo-Saxon youths exposed for sale in the slave market at 
Rome, inquired concerning their nationality. Being told that they were 
Angles, he said : Non Angli sed angeli [‘Not Angles, but angels and 
well may, for their angel-like faces it becometh such to be coheirs with 
the angels in heaven. In what province of England do they live ?” 
“ Deira* was the reply. " From Del ira [“God’s wrath’] are they to be 
freed answered Gregory'. “How call ye the king of that country ? “ 
“ yElla.” “ Then Alleluia surely ought to be sung in his kingdom to the 
praise of that God who created all things,” said the gracious and clever 
monk. 

“The conversion of the English to Christianity,” says Freeman, “at 
once altered their whole position in the world. Hitherto our history had 
been almost wholly in.sular; our heathen forefathers had had but little to 
do, either in war or peace, with any nations beyond their own four seas. 
We hear little of any connection being kept up between the Angles and 
Saxons who settled in Britain, and their kinsfolk who abode in their 
original country. By its conversion England was first brought, not only 
within the pale of the Christian Church, but within the pale of the gen- 
eral political society of Europe. But our insular position, combined 
with the events of our earlier history, was not without its effect on the 
peculiar character of Christianity as established in England. England 
was the first great territorial conquest of the spiritual power, beyond the 

> Translated by King Alfred the Great* 
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limits of the Roman Empire, beyond the induence of Greek and Roman 
civilization.** 

The following account from the Ecclesiastical History of the Venera- 
ble Bede, the “ father of English history,** and foremost scholar of Eng- 
land in his age, is in the modem English rendering by Thomson, of King 
Alfred famous translation, made for the instruction of the English 
people as the best work of that period on their own history. 

As a contrast John Richard Green*s treatment of the same episode is 
appended. 

THE VENERABLE BEDE 

\A/HEN according to forthrunning time [it] was about five 
^ ^ hundred and ninety-two years from Christas hithercoming, 
Mauricius, the Emperor, took to the government, and had it 
two-and-twenty years. He was the fifty-fourth from Augustus. 
In the tenth year of that Emperor’s reign, Gregory, the holy 
man, who was in lore and deed the highest, took to the bishop- 
hood of the Roman Church, and of the apostolic seat, and 
held and governed it thirteen years and six months and ten 
days. In the fourteenth year of the same Emperor, about a 
hundred and fifty years from the English nation’s hithercom- 
ing into Britain, he was admonished by a divine impulse that 
he should send God’s servant Augustine, and many other 
monks with him, fearing the Lord, to preach God’s word to the 
English nation. 

When they obeyed the bishop’s commands, and began to 
go to the mentioned work, and had gone some deal of the way, 
then began they to fear and dread the journey, and thought 
that it was wiser and safer for them that they should rather 
return home than seek the barbarous people, and the fierce 
and the unbelieving, even whose speech they knew not; and 
in common chose this advice to themselves; and then straight- 
way sent Augustine (whom they had chosen for their bishop if 
their doctrines should be received) to the Pope, that he might 
humbly intercede for them, that they might not need to go 
upon a journey so perilous and so toilsome, and a pilgrimage 
so unknown. 

Then St. Gregory sent a letter to them, and exhorted and 
advised them in that letter: that they should humbly go into 
the work of God’s word, and trust in God’s help; and that they 
should not fear the toil of the journey, nor dread the tongues 
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of evil-speaking men; but that, with all earnestness, and with 
the love of God, they should perform the good things which 
they by God’s help had begun to do; and that they should 
know that the great toil would be followed by the greater 
glory of everlasting life; and he prayed Almighty God that he 
would shield them by his grace; and that he would grant to 
himself that he might see the fruit of their labor in the heav- 
enly kingdom’s glory, because he was ready to be in the same 
labor with them, if leave had been given him. 

Then Augustine was strengthened by the exhortation of 
the blessed father Gregory, and with Christ’s servants who 
were with him returned to the work of God’s word, and came 
into Britain. Then was at that time Ethelbcrt king in Kent, 
and a mighty one, who had rule as far as the boundary of the 
river Humber, which sheds asunder the south folk of the Eng- 
lish nation and the north folk. Then [there] is on the east- 
ward of Kent a great island [Thanet by name], which is six 
hundred hides large, after the English nation’s reckoriing. 
The isle is shed away from the continuous land by the stream 
Wantsum, which is three furlongs broad, and in two places is 
fordable, and either end lies in the sea. On this isle came up 
Christ’s servant Augustine and his fellows — he was one of 
forty. They likewise took with them interpreters from Frank- 
land [France], as St. Gregory bade them; and he sent mes- 
sengers to Ethelbert, and let him know that he came from Rome, 
and brought the best errand, and whosoever would be obedient 
to him, he promised him everlasting gladness in heaven, and a 
kingdom hereafter without end, with the true and living God. 

When [he then] the King heard these words, then ordered 
he them to abide in the isle on which they had come up; and 
their necessaries to be there given them until he should see 
what he would do to them. Likewise before that a report of 
the Christian religion had come to him, for he had a Christian 
wife, who was given to him from the royal kin of the Franks — 
Bertha was her name; which woman he received from her 
parents on condition that she should have his leave that she 
might hold the manner of the Chri.slian beUef, and of her 
religion, unspotted, with the bishop whom they gave her for 
the help of that faith; whose name was Luidhard. 
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Then [it] was after many days that the King came to the 
isle, and ordered to make a seat for him out [of doors], and 
ordered Augustine with his fellows to come to his speech (a con- 
jerence). He guarded himself lest they should go into any 
house to him; he used the old greeting, in case they had any 
magic whereby they should overcome and deceive him. But 
they came endowed — not with devil-craft, but with divine 
might. They bore Christ’s rood-token — a silvern cross of 
Christ and a likeness of the Lord Jesus colored and deline- 
ated on a board; and were crying the names of holy men; and 
singing prayers together, made supplication to the Lord for the 
everlasting health of themselves and of those to whom they come. 

Then the King bade them sit, and they did so; and they 
soon preached and taught the word of life to him, together 
with all his peers who were there present. Then answered the 
King, and thus said : Fair words and promises are these which 
ye have brought and say to us; but because they are new and 
unknown, we cannot yet agree that we should forsake the 
things which we for a long time, with all the English nation, 
have held. 

But because ye have come hither as pilgrims from afar, and 
since it seems and is evident to me that ye wished to commu- 
nicate to us also the things which ye believed true and best, 
we will not therefore be heavy to you, but will kindly receive 
you in hospitality, and give you a livelihood, and supply your 
needs. Nor will we hinder you from joining and adding to the 
religion of your belief all whom you can through your lore. 

Then the King gave them a dwelling and a place in Canter- 
bury, which was the chief city of all his kingdom, and as he 
had promised to give them a livelihood and their worldly needs, 
he likewise gave them leave that they might preach and teach 
the Christian faith. It is said that when they went and drew 
nigh to the city, as their custom was, with Christ’s holy cross, 
and with the likeness of the great King our Lord Jesus Christ, 
(hey sung with a harmonious voice this Litany and Antiph- 
ony: Deprecamur te, etc. “We beseech thee. Lord, in all thy 
mercy, that thy fury and thy wrath* be taken off from this city 
and [from] thy holy house, ^ause we have sinned. Alleluia.” 

Then it was soon after they had entered into the dwelling 
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place which had been granted to them in the royal city, when 
they began to imitate the apostolic life of the primitive church 
— that is, served the Lord in constant prayers, and waking and 
fasting, and preached and taught God’s word to whom they 
might, and slighted all things of this world as foreign; but 
those things only which were seen [to be] needful for their 
livelihood they received from those whom they taught; accord- 
ing to that which they taught, they [themselves] through every- 
thing lived; and they had a ready mind to suffer adversity, 
yea likewise death [it] self, for the truth which they preached 
and taught. Then was no delay that many believed and were 
baptized. They also wondered at the simplicity of [their] 
harmless life and the sweetness of their heavenly lore. 

There was by east well-nigh the city a church built in 
honor of St. Martin long ago, while the Romans yet dwelt in 
Britain [in which church the Queen (was) wont to pray, of whom 
we said before that she was a Christian]. In this church at 
first the holy teachers began to meet and sing and pray, and 
do mass-song, and teach men and baptize, until the King was 
converted to the faith, and they obtained more leave to teach 
everywhere, and to build and repair churches. 

Then came it about through the grace of God that the 
King likewise among others began to delight in the cleanest life 
of holy [men] and their sweetest promises, and they also gave 
confirmation that those were true by the showing of many 
wonders; and he then, being glad, was baptized. Then began 
many daily to hasten and flock together to hear God’s word, 
and to forsake the manner of heathenism, and joined them- 
selves, through belief, to the oneness of Christ’s holy Church. 
Of their belief and conversion [it] is said that the King was so 
evenly glad that he, however, forced none to the Christian 
manner [of worship], but that those who turned to belief and 
to baptism he more inwardly loved, as they were fcUow-citizcns 
of the heavenly kingdom. For he had learnt from his teachers 
and from the authors of his health that Christ’s service should 
be of good will, not of compulsion. And he then, the King, 
gave and granted to his teachers a place and settlement suit- 
able to their condition, in his chief city, and thereto gave their 
needful supplies in various possessions. 
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During these things the holy man Augustine fared over 
sea, and came to the city Arles, and by /Etherius, archbishop 
of the said city, according to the behest and commandment of 
the blessed father St. Gregory, was hallowed archbishop of the 
English people, and returned and fared into Britain, and soon 
sent messengers to Rome, that was Laurence a mass-priest and 
Peter a monk, that they should say and make known to the 
blessed St. Gregory that the English nation had received Christ’s 
belief, and that he had been consecrated as bishop. He like- 
wise requested his advice about many causes and questions 
which were seen by him [to be] needful; and he soon sent 
suitable answers of them. 

Asked by St. Augustine, bishop of the church of Canter- 
bury: First, of bishops, how they shall behave and live with 
their fellows. Next, on the gifts of the faithful which they 
bring to holy tables and to God’s churches — how many doles 
of them shall be ? 

Answered by Pope St. Gregory: Holy writ makes it known, 
quoth he, which I have no doubt thou knowest, and sunderly 
the blessed Paul’s epistle, which he wrote to Timothy, in which 
he earnestly trained and taught him how he should behave 
and do in God’s house. For it is the manner of the apostolic 
seat, when they hallow bishops, that they give them command- 
ments, and that of all the livelihood which comes in to them 
there shall be four doles. One, in the first place, to the bishop 
and his family for food, and entertaiiunent of guests and com- 
ers; a second dole to God’s servants; a third to the needy; 
the fourth to renewing and repair of God’s church. But 
because thy brotherliness has been trained and taught in mo- 
nastic rules, thou shalt not, however, be asunder from thy 
fellows in the English church, which now yet is newly come 
and led to the faith of God. This behavior and this life thou 
shalt set up, which our fathers had in the beginning of the 
new-born church, when none of them said aught of that 
which they owned was his in sunder; but they all had all 
things common. If, then, any priests or God’s servants are 
settled without holy orders, let those who cannot withhold 
themselves from women take them wives, and receive their 
livelihood outside. For of the same fathers, of whom we 
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spoke before, [it] is written that they dealt their worldly goods 
to sundry men as every [one] had need. 

Likewise concerning their livelihood it is to be thought 
and foreseen (/.«., provided) that they live in good manners 
under ecclesiastical rules, and sing psalms and keep wakes and 
hold their hearts and tongues and bodies clean from all for- 
bidden [things] to Almighty God. But, as to those living in 
common life, what have we to say how they deal their alms, or 
exercise hospitality, and fulfil mercy? since all that is left 
over in their worldly substance is to be reached and given to 
the pious and good, as the master of all, our Lord Christ, 
taught and said : Quod superest, etc. “ What is over and left, 
give alms, and to you are aU [things] clean.” 

Asked by St. Augustine: Since there is one faith, and are 
various customs of churches, there is one custom of mass- 
song in the holy Roman Church, and another is had in the 
kingdom of Gaul. 

Answered by Pope St. Gregory: Thou thyself knowest the 
manner and custom of the Roman Church, in which thou wert 
reared; but now it seems good, and is more agreeable to me, 
that whatsoever thou hast found either in the Roman Church or 
in Gaul, or in any other [church], that was more pleasing to 
Almighty God, thou should carefully choose that, and set it to 
be held fast in the Church of the English nation, which now yet 
is new in the faith. For the things are not to be loved for places; 
but the places for good things. Therefore what things thou 
chooscst as pious, good, and right from each of sundry churches, 
these gather thou together, and settle into a custom in the mind 
of the English nation. 

Asked by Augustine: I pray thee, what punishment shall 
he suffer — whosoever takes away anything by stealth from 
a church ? 

Answered by Gregory: This may thy brotherliness deter- 
mine from the thief’s condition, how he may be corrected. 
For there are some who have worldly wealth, and yet commit 
theft; there are some who are in this wise guilty through pov- 
erty. Therefore need is that some be corrected by waning of 
their worldly goods, some by stripes; some more sternly, some 
more mildly. And though the punishment be inflicted a little 
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harder or sterner, yet it is to be done of love, not of wrath nor 
of fury; because through the throes of this is procured to the 
man that he be not given to the everlasting fires of hell-tor- 
ments. For in this manner we ought to punish men, as the 
good fathers are wont [to do] their fleshly children, whom they 
chide and swinge for their sins; and yet those same whom they 
chide and chastise by these pains they also love, and wish to 
have for their heirs, and for them hold their worldly goods 
which they possess, whom they seem in anger to persecute and 
torment. For love is ever to be held in the mind, and it dic- 
tates and determines the measure of the chastisement, so that 
the mind does nothing at all beside the right rule. Thou like- 
wise addest in thy inquiry, how those things should be com- 
pensated which have been taken away from a church by theft. 
But, oh! far be it that God’s Church should receive with in- 
crease what she seems to let alone of earthly things, and seek 
worldly gain by vain things. 

Asked by Bishop St. Augustine: At what generation shall 
Christian people be joined among themselves in marriage 
with their kinsfolk? . . . Answered by St. Gregory: . . . 
But because there are many in the English nation [who], 
while they were then yet in unbelief, are said to have been 
joined together in this sinful marriage,’ now they are to be ad- 
monished, since they have come to the faith, that they hold 
themselves off from such iniquities, and understand that it is a 
heavy sin, and dread the awful doom of God, lest they for 
fleshly love receive the torments of everlasting death. They 
are not, however, for this cause to be deprived of the commun- 
ion of Christ’s body and blood, lest this thing may seem to be 
revenged on them, in which they through unwittingness sinned 
before the bath of baptism. For at this time the Holy Church 
corrects some things through zeal, bears with some through 
mildness, overlooks some through consideration, and so bears 
and overlooks that often by bearing and overlooking she checks 
the opposing evil. All those who come to the faith of Christ 
are to be reminded that they may not dare to commit any such 
thing. But, if any shall commit them, then are they to be 
deprived of Christ’s body and blood; for, as some little is to be 
' That is, with their near kinsfolk. 
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borne with in regard to those men who through unwittingness 
commit sin, so on the other hand it is to be strongly pur- 
sued in those who dread not to sin wittingly. 

Asked by Bishop St. Augustine: If a great distance of 
journey lies between, so that bishops may not easily come, 
whether may a bishop be hallowed without the presence of 
other bishops. 

Answer^ by Gregory; In the English Church, indeed, in 
which thou alone as yet art found a bishop, thou canst not 
hallow a bishop otherwise than without other bishops; but 
bishops must come to thee out of the kingdom of Gaul, that 
they may stand as witness at the bishop’s hallowing, for the 
hallowing of bishops must not be otherwise than in the as- 
sembling and witnessing of three or four bishops, that they 
may send [up] and pour [forth] their petitions and prayers to 
the Almighty God for his favor. 

Asked by Augustine: How must we do with the bishops of 
Gaul and Britain ? 

Answered by Pope Gregory: Over the bishops of Gaul we 
give thee no authority, because from the earlier times of my 
predecessors the bishop of the city Arles received the pallium, 
whom we ought not to degrade nor to deprive of the received 
authority. But, if thou happen to go into the province of Gaul, 
have thou a conference and consultation with the said bishop 
what is to be done, or, if any vices are found in bLshops, how 
they shall be corrected and reformed; and if there be a suppo- 
sition that he is too lukewarm in the vigor of his discipline and 
chastisement, then is he to be inflamed and abetted by thy 
brotherliness’s love,* that he may ward off those things which 
are contrary to the behest and commands of our Maker, from 
the manners of the bishops. Thou raayest not judge the 
bishops of Gaul w-ithout their own authority; but thou shalt 
mildly admonish them, and show them the imitation of thy 
good works. All the bishops of Britain we commend to thy 
brotherliness, in order that the unlearned may be taught, the 
weak strengthened by thy exhortation, and the perverse cor- 
rected by thy authority.’ 

• A brother is here styled “his brotherliness,” as a pope “ his holiness.” 

* The remainder of this is not translated here. 
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Augustine likewise bade [his messengers] acqumnt him 
that a great harvest was here present and few workmen. And 
he then sent with the aforesaid messengers more help to him 
for divine learning, among whom the first and greatest were 
Mellitus and Justus and Paulinus and Rufinianus, and by them 
generally all those things which were needful for the worship 
and service of the Church — communion vessels, altar-cloth, 
and church ornaments, and bishops’ robes, and deacons’ 
robes, as also reliques of the apostles and holy martyrs, and 
many books. He likewise sent to Augustine the bishop a pal- 
lium, and a letter in which he intimated how he should hallow 
other bishops, and in what places [he should] set them in 
Britain. 

The blessed Pope Gregory likewise at the same time sent a 
letter to King Ethelbert, and along with it many worldly gifts 
of diverse sorts. He wished likewise by these temporal honors 
to glorify the King, to whom he had, by his labor and by his 
diligence in teaching, opened and made known the glory of the 
heavenly kingdom. 

And then St. Augustine, as soon as he received the bishop- 
seat in the royal city, renewed and wrought, with the King’s 
help, the church which he had learnt was wrought long before 
by old Roman work, and hallowed it in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and he there set a dwelling-place for himself and 
all his after-followers. He likewise built a monastery by east 
of the city, in which Ethelbert the King, by his exhortation and 
advice, ordered to build a church worthy of the blessed apos- 
tles Peter and Paul, and he enriched it with various gifts, in 
which church the body of Augustine, and of all the Canterbury 
bishops together, and of their kings, might be laid. The church, 
however, not Augustine, but Bishop Laurentius, his after-fol- 
lower, hallowed. 

The first abbot at the same monastery was a mass-priest 
named Peter, who was sent back as a messenger into the king- 
dom of Gaul, and then was drowned in a bay of the sea, which 
was called Amfleet, and was laid in an unbecoming grave by 
the inhabitants of the place. But the Almighty God would 
show of what merit the holy man was, and every night a heav- 
enly light was made to shine over his grave, until the neighbors, 
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who saw it, understood that it was a great and holy man who 
was buried there; and they then asked who and whence he was: 
they then took his body, and laid and buried it in a church in 
the city of Boulogne, with the honor befitting so great and so 
holy a man. 

Then it was that Augustine, with the help of King Ethel- 
bert, invited to his speech the bishops and teachers of the 
Britons, in the place which is yet named Augustine’s Oak, on 
the borders of the Hwiccii and West Saxons. And he then 
began, with brotherly love, to advise and teach them, that they 
should have right love and peace between them, and under- 
take, for the Lord, the common labor of teaching divine lore 
in the English nation. And they would not hear him, nor keep 
Easter at its right tide, eind also had many other things unlike 
and contrary to ecclesiastical unity. When they had held a 
long conference and strife about those things, and they would 
not yield any things to Augustine’s instructions, nor to his 
prayers, nor to his threats, and [those] of his companions, but 
thought their own customs and institutions better than [that] 
they should agree with all Christ’s churches throughout the 
world; then the holy father Augustine put an end to this troub- 
lesome strife, and thus spoke: 

“Let us pray Almighty God, who makes the one-minded 
to dwell in his Father’s house, that he vouchsafe to si^ify to 
us by heavenly wonders which institution we ought to follow, 
by what ways to hasten to the entrance of his kingdom. Let 
an infirm man be brought hither to us, and, through whose 
prayer soever he be healed, let his belief and practice be be- 
lieved acceptable to God, and to be followed by all.” 

When Ws adversaries had hardly gran^ tiat, a blind man 
of English kin was led forth: he was first led to the bishops of 
the Britons, and he received no health nor comfort through 
their ministry. Then at last Augustine was constrained by 
righteous ne^, arose and bowed his knees, [and] prayed God 
the Almighty Father that he would give sight to the blind man, 
that he through one man’s bodily enlightening might kindle 
the gift of ghostly light in the hearts of many faithful. Then 
soon, without delay, the blind man was enlightened, and re- 
ceived sight; and the true preacher of the heavenly light, Au- 
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gustine, was proclaimed and praised by all. Then the Britons 
also acknowledged with shame that they understood that it 
was the way of truth which Augustine preached; they said, 
however, that they could not, without consent and leave of their 
people, shun and forsake their old customs. They begged 
that again another synod should be [assembled], and they 
then would attend it with more counseUots. 

When that accordingly was set, seven bishops of the Brit- 
ons came, and all the most learned men, who were chiefly 
from the city Bangor: at that time the abbot of that mon- 
astery was named Dinoth. When they then were going to 
the. meeting, they first came to a [certain] hermit, who was 
with them holy and wise. They interrogated and asked him 
whether they should for Augustine’s lore forsake their own 
institutions and customs. Then answered he them, “If he 
be a man of God, follow him.” Quoth they to him, “How 
may we know whether he be so?” Quoth he: “[Our] Lord 
himself hath said in his gospel. Take ye my yoke upon you, and 
learn from me that I am mild and of lowly heart. And now if 
Augustine is mild and of lowly heart, then it is [to be] believed 
that he bears Christ’s yoke and teaches you to bear it. If he 
then is unmild and haughty, then it is known that he is not 
from God, nor [should] ye mind his words.” Quoth they 
again, “How may we know that distinctly?” Quoth he, 
“ See ye that he come first to the synod with his fellows, and sit; 
and, if he rises toward you when ye come, then wit ye that he 
is Christ’s servant, and ye shall humbly hear his words and 
his lore. But if he despise you, and will not rise toward you 
since there are more of you, be he then despised by you.” 
Well, they did so as he said. 

Wien they had come to the synod-place, the archbishop Au- 
gustine was sitting on his seat. When they saw that he rose not 
for them, they quickly became angry, and upbraided him [as 
being] haughty, and gainsaid and withstood all his wor^. 
The archbishop said to them: “In many things ye are contrary 
to our customs and so to [those] of all God’s churches; and 
yet if ye wiU be obedient to me in these three things — that 
first ye celebrate Easter at the right tide; that ye fulfil the 
ministry of baptism, through which we are bom as God’s 

E., VOL. IV.— 13. 
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children, after the manner of the holy Roman and apostolic 
Church; and that, thirdly, ye preach the word of the Ix>rd to 
the English people together with us — we will patiently bear 
with all other things which ye do that are contrary to our cus- 
toms.” They said that they would do none of these things, 
nor would have him for an archbishop; they said among them- 
selves, “If he would not now rise for us, much more, if we shall 
be subjected to him, will he contemn us for naught.” It is 
said that the man of God, St. Augustine, in a threatening man- 
ner foretold, “if they would not receive peace with men of God, 
that they should receive unpeace and war from their foes; and, if 
they would not preach among the English race the word of life, 
they should through their hands suffer the vengeance of death.” 

And through everything, as the man of God had foretold, 
by the righteous doom of God it came to pass; and very soon 
after this Ethelfrith, king of the English, collected a great army, 
and led it to Legcaster, and there fought against the Britons, 
and made the greatest slaughter of the faithless people. While 
he was beginning the battle. King Ethelfrith saw their priests 
and bishops and monks standing aloof in a safer place, that they 
should pray and make intercession to God for their warriors: 
he inquired and asked what that host was, and what they were 
doing there. When he understood the cause of their coming, 
then said he, “So! I wot if they cry to their God against us, 
though they bear not a weapon, they fight against us, for they 
pursue us with their hostile prayers and curses.” He then 
straightway ordered to turn upon them first, and slay them. 
Men say that there were twelve hundred of this host, and fifty 
of them escaped by flight; and he so then destroyed and blotted 
out the other host of the sinful nation, not without great waning 
of his [own] host; and so was fulfilled the prophecy of the holy 
bishop Augustine, that they should for their trowlessness suffer 
the vengeance of temporal perdition, because they despised the 
skilful counsel of their eternal salvation. 

After these things Augustine, bishop [of Britain], hal- 
lowed two bishops: the one was named Mellitus, the other 
Justus. Mellitus he sent to preach divine lore to the East 
Saxons, who are shed off from Kentland by the river Thames, 
and joined to the east sea. Their chief city is called Lunden* 
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caster (now London), standing on the bank of the foresaid 
river; and it is the market-place of land and sea comers. The 
King in the nation at that time was Seabright (or Sabert), Ethel- 
bert’s sister-son, and his vassal. Then he and the nation of 
the East Saxons received the word of truth and the faith of 
Christ through Mellitus, the bishop’s lore. Then King Ethel- 
bert ordered to build a church in London, and to hallow it to 
St. Paul the apostle, that he and his after-followers might have 
their bishop-seat in that place. Justus he hallowed as bishop 
in Kent itself at Rochester, which is four-and-twenty miles 
right west from Canterbury, in which city likewise King Ethel- 
bert ordered to build a church, and to hallow it to St. Andrew 
the apostle; and to each of these bishops the King gave his gifts 
and bookland and possessions for them to brook with their 
fellows. 

After these things, then. Father Augustine, beloved of 
God, departed [this life], and his body was buried without 
[doors], nigh the church of the blessed apostles Peter and Paul, 
which we mentioned before, because it was not then yet fully 
built nor hallowed. As soon as it was hallowed, then his body 
was put into it, and becomingly buried in the north porch of 
the church, in which likewise the bodies of all the after-follow- 
ing archbishops are buried but two; that is, Theodorus and 
Berhtwald, whose bodies are laid in the church itself, because 
no more might [be so] in the foresaid porch. Well-nigh in the 
middle of the church is an altar set and hallowed in name of 
St. Gregory, on which every Saturday their memory and de- 
cease are celebrated with mass-song by the mass-priest of that 
place. On St. Augustine’s tomb is written an inscription of 
this sort: Here rcsteth Sir* Augustine, the first archbishop of 
Canterbury, who was formerly sent hither by the blessed Greg- 
ory, bishop of the Roman city; and was upheld by God with 
working of wonders. King Ethelbert and his people he led 
from the worship of idols to the faith of Christ, and, having 
fulfilled the days of his ministry in peace, departed on the 26th 
day of May in the same King’s reign. 

’ * Sir ” in English (Schir, Scottish) equal to Dominus, Latin, was five 
or six centuries ago prefixed to the name of every ordained priest. 
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Years had passed by since Gr^iy pitied the EngKsh slaves 
in the market-place of Rome. As bishop of the imperial city 
he at last found himself in a position to cany out his dream of 
winning Britain to the faith, and an opening was given him by 
Ethelbert’s marriage with Bertha, a daughter of the Frankish 
king Charibert of Paris. Bertha, like her Frankish kindred, 
was a Christian; a Christian bishop accompanied her from 
Gaul; and a ruined Christian church, the church of St. Martin 
beside the royal city of Canterbury, was given them for their 
worship. 

The King himself remained true to the gods of his fathers; 
but his marriage no doubt encouraged Gregory to send a Ro- 
man abbot, Augustine, at the head of a band of monks to preach 
the Gospel to Ac English people. The missionaries landed in 
597 in the Isle of Thanet, at the spot where Hengist had landed 
more than a century before; and Ethelbert received them sit- 
ting in the open air, on the chalk-down above Minster where 
the eye nowadays catches miles away over the marshes the dim 
tower of Canterbury. 

The King listened patiently to the long sermon of Augus- 
tine as the interpreters the abbot had brought with him from 
Gaul rendered it in the English tongue. “ Your words are fair,” 
Ethelbert replied at last with English good sense, “but they 
are new and of doubtful meaning.” For himself, he said, he 
refused to forsake the gods of his fathers, but with the usual 
religious tolerance of his race he promised shelter and protec- 
tion to the strangers. 

The band of monks entered Canterbury bearing before them 
a silver cross with a picture of Christ, and singing in concert the 
strains of the litany of their church. “Turn from this city, O 
Lord,” they sang, “thine anger and wrath, and turn it from 
thy holy house, for we have sinned.” And then in strange 
contrast came the jubilant cry of the older Hebrew worship, 
the cry which Gregory had wrested in prophetic earnestness 
from the name of the Yorkshire king in the Roman market- 
place, “ADeluial” ‘ 

' See introductkiQ to AugiutMt AfisHoMory Work im EagUmd. 
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It was finis that the spot which witnessed the landing of 
Hengist became yet better known as the landing-place of 
Augustine. But the second landing at Ebbsdeet was in no small 
measure a reversal and undoing of the first. “Strangers from 
Rome” was the title with whi^ the missionaries first fronted 
the English King. The march of the monks as they chanted 
their solemn litany was in one sense a return of the Roman 
legions who withdrew at the trumpet-call of Alaric. It was to 
the tongue and the thought not of Gregory only, but of the men 
whom his Jutish fathers had slaughtered or driven out that 
Ethelbert listened in the preaching of Augustine. 

Canterbury, the earliest royal city of German England, 
became a centre of Latin influence. The Roman tongue be- 
came again one of the tongues of Britain, the language of its 
worship, its correspondence, its literature. But more than the 
tongue of Rome returned with Augustine. Practically his 
landing renewed that union with the western world which the 
landing of Hengist had destroyed. The new England was 
admitted into the older commonwealth of nations. The civili- 
zation, art, letters, which had fled before the sword of the Eng- 
lish conquerors returned with the Christian faith. The great 
fabric of the Roman law indeed never took root in England, but 
it is impossible not to recognize the result of the influence of 
the Roman missionaries in the fact that codes of the customary 
English law began to be put in writing soon after their arrival. 

A year passed before Ethelbert yielded to the preaching 
of Augustine. But from the moment of his conversion the new 
faith advanced rapidly and the Kentish men crowded to bap- 
tism in the train of their King. The new religion was carri^ 
beyond the bounds of Kent by the supremacy which Ethelbert 
wielded over the neighboring kingdoms. Sebert, king of the 
East Saxons, received a bishop sent from Kent, and suffered 
him to build up again a Christian church in what was now his 
subject dty of London, while the East Anglian king Redwald 
resolved to serve Christ and the older gods together. 
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CAREER OF MAHOMET; THE KORAN: AND 
MAHOMETAN CREED 

A.D. 623 

IRVING OCKLEY 

The flight of Mahomet from Mecca to Medina occurred June 20, 
622, and was called the hegira^ or departure of the prophet. That event 
marks the commencement of the Mahometan era, which is called there- 
from the Hegira. According to the civil calculation it is fixed at Friday, 
July loth, the date of the Mahometans, although astronomers and some 
historians assign it to the day preceding. While primarily referring to 
the flight of Mahomet, the term is applied also to the emigration to 
Medina, prior to the capture of Mecca (630) of those of Mahomet's dis- 
ciples, who henceforth were known as Mohajerins — Emigrants or Refu- 
gees — which became a title of honor. 

A scion of the family of Hashem and of the tribe of Koreiah, the 
noblest race in Arabia, and the guardians of the ancient temple and Idols 
of the Kaaba, Mahomet was bom at Mecca, August 20, a.d. 570. He 
acquired wealth and influence by his marriage with Kadijah, a rich 
widow, but, about his fortieth year, by announcing himself as an apostle 
of God, sent to extirpate idolatry and to restore the true faith of the 
prophets Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, he and his converts were exposed 
to contumely and persecution. 

It was, as Irving’s reciul shows, necessary for the preservation of his 
life— which was threatened by his own tribe, the Koreishites — tliat 
Mahomet should leave Mecca, and he escaped none too soon. It must 
also be observed that by this going out he found ampler means for the 
spread of his doctrine and the increase of his followers. His very pres- 
ence among strangers drew multitudes to the support of his cause, and 
the enthusiasm aroused by the prophet at Medina made that city the 
centre of his first great propaganda. There Mahomet died ; in the Great 
Mosque is his tomb, and Medina is sometimes called the “ City of the 
Prophet." From thi.s centre began the development and spread of I. slam 
into a world-religion, which has flourished to the present day, when its 
followers are estimated at nearly two hundred millions, having large em- 
pire and still wider influence among some ol the most important races of 
the East 
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WASHINGTON IRVING 

'T'HE fortunes of Mahomet were becoming darker and darker 
* in his native place. Kadijah, his original benefactress, the 
devoted companion of his solitude and seclusion, the zealous 
believer in his doctrines, was in her grave; so also was Abu- 
Taleb, once his faithful and efficient protector. Deprived of 
the sheltering influence of the latter, Mahomet had become, in 
a manner, an outlaw in Mecca; obliged to conceal himself, and 
remain a burden on the hospitality of those whom his own 
doctrines had involved in persecution. If worldly advantage 
had been his object, how had it been attained ? Upward of ten 
years had elapsed since first he announced his prophetic mis- 
sion; ten long years of enmity, trouble, and misfortune. Still 
he persevered, and now, at a period of life when men seek to 
enjoy in repose the fruition of the past, rather than risk all in 
new schemes for the future, we find him, after having sacrificed 
case, fortune, and friends, prepared to give up home and coun- 
try also, rather than his religious creed. 

As soon as the privileged time of pilgrimage arrived, he 
emerged once more from his concealment, and mingled with 
the multitude assembled from all parts of Arabia. His ear- 
nest desire was to find some powerful tribe, or the inhabitants 
of some important city, capable and willing to receive him as a 
guest, and protect him in the enjoyment and propagation of 
his faith. 

His quest was for a time unsuccessful. Those who had 
come to worship at the Kaaba ^ drew back from a man stigma- 

* This famous structure (in the Arabic, Ka'dah--^ square building) for 
over twelve hundred years has been the cynosure of the Moslem peoples. 
It is undoubtedly of great antiquity, being mentioned by Diodorus the 
historian in the latter part of the first century, at which time its sanctity 
was acknowledged and its idols venerated by the Arabians and kindred 
tribes who paid yearly visits to the shrine to offer their devotions. 

According to the Arabian legend Adam, after his expulsion from the 
Garden, worshipped Allah on this spot. A tent was then sent down from 
heaven, but Seth substituted a hut for the tent. After the Flood, Abra- 
ham and Ishmael rebuilt the Kaaba. 

At present it Is a cube-shaped, flat-roofed building of stone in the 
Great Mosque at Mecca. In its southeast comer next to the silver door 
is the famous black stone " hajar al aswud,'* dropped from paradise. 
It was said to have been originally a white stone (by other accounts a 
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tized as an apostate; and the worldly-minded were unwilling to 
befriend one proscribed by the powerful of his native place. 

At length, as he was one day preaching on the hiD A1 Akaba, 
a little to the north of Mecca, he drew the attention of certain 
pilgrims from the city of Yathreb. This city, since called 
Medina, was about two hundred and seventy miles north of 
Mecca. Many of its inhabitants were Jews and heretical 
Christians. The pilgrims in question were pure Arabs of the 
ancient and powerful tribe of Khazradites, and in habits of 
friendly intercourse with the Keneedites and Naderites, two 
Jewish tribes inhabiting Mecca, who claimed to be of the sacer- 
dotal line of Aaron. The pilgrims had often heard their Jew- 
ish friends explain the mysteries of their faith and talk of an 
expected messiah. They were moved by the eloquence of 
Mahomet, and struck with the resemblance of his doctrines 
to those of the Jewish law; insomuch that when they heard 
him proclaim himself a prophet, sent by heaven to restore the 
ancient faith, they said, one to another, “Surely this must be 
the promised messiah of which we have been told.” The more 
they listened, the stronger became their persuasion of the fact, 
until in the end they avowed their conviction, and made a final 
profession of their faith. 

As the Khazradites belonged to one of the most powerful 
tribes of Yathreb, Mahomet sought to secure their protection, 
and proposed to accompany them on their return; but they 
informed him that they were at deadly feud with the Awsites, 
another powerful tribe of that city, and advised him to defer 
his coming until they should be at peace. He consented; but 
on the return home of the pi%rims, he sent with them Musab 
Ibn Omeir, one of the most learned and able of his disciples, 
with instructions to strengthen them in the faith, and to preach 
it to their townsmen. 

Thus were the seeds of Islamism first sown in the city of 
Medina. For a time they thrived but slowly. Musab was 
opposed by the idolaters, and his life threatened; but he per- 
sisted in his exertions and gradually made converts among the 
principal inhabitants. Among these were Saad Ibn Maads, a 

ruby), but the tears — or more probably the kisses— of pilgrims have 
turned it quite black. 
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prince or chief of the Awsites, and Osaid Ibn Hodheir, a man 
of great authority in the city. Numbers of the Moslems of 
Mecca also, driven away by persecution, took refuge in Medina, 
and aided in propagating the new faith among its inhabitants, 
until it found its way into almost every household. 

Feeling now assured of being able to give Mahomet an 
asylum in the city, upward of seventy of the converts of Me- 
dina, led by Musab Ibn Omeir, repaired to Mecca with the 
pilgrims in the holy month of the thirteenth year of “the mis- 
sion,” to invite him to take up his abode in their city. Ma- 
homet gave them a midnight meeting on the hill A1 Akaba. 
His uncle A1 Abbas, who, like the deceased Abu-Taleb, took 
an affectionate interest in his welfare, though no convert to 
his doctrines, accompanied him to this secret conference, which 
he feared might lead him into danger. He entreated the pil- 
grims from Medina not to entice his nephew to their city imtil 
more able to protect him; warning them that their open 
adoption of the new faith would bring all Arabia in arms against 
them. 

His warnings and entreaties were in vain; a solemn com- 
pact was made between the parties. Mahomet demanded that 
they should abjure idolatry, and worship the one true God 
openly and fearlessly. For himself he exacted obedience in 
weal and woe; and for the disciples who might accompany him, 
protection; even such as they would render to their own wives 
and children. On these terms he offered to bind himself to 
remain among them, to be the friend of their friends, the enemy 
of their enemies. 

“But, should we perish in your cause,” asked they, “what 
will be our reward?” 

“Paradise,” replied the prophet. 

The terms were accepted; the emissaries from Medina 
placed their hands in the hands of Mahomet, and swore to 
abide by their compact. The latter then singled out twelve 
from among them, whom he designated as his apostles; in imi- 
tation, it is supposed, of the example of our Saviour. Just 
then a voice was heard from the summit of the hill, denounc- 
ing them as ajwstates and menacing them with punishment. 
The sound of this voice, heard in the darkness of the ni^t, 
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inspired temporary dismay. “ It is the voice of the fiend Iblis,” 
said Mahomet scornfully; “he is the foe of God; fear him 
not.” It was probably the voice of some spy or eavesdropper 
of the Koreishites; for the very next morning they manifested 
a knowledge of what had taken place in the night, and treated 
the new confederates with great harshness as they were depart- 
ing from the city. 

It was this early accession to the faith, and this timely aid 
proffered and subsequently afforded to Mahomet and his dis- 
ciples, which procured for the Moslems of Medina the appella- 
tion of Ansarians, or auxiliaries, by which they were afterward 
distinguished. 

After the departure of the Ansarians, and the expiration 
of the holy month, the persecutions of the Moslems were re- 
sumed with increased virulence, insomuch that Mahomet, 
seeing a crisis was at hand, and being resolved to leave the 
city, advised his adherents generally to provide for their safety. 
For himself he still lingered in Mecca with a few devoted 
followers. 

Abu Sofian, his implacable foe, was at this time governor 
of the city. He was both incensed and alarmed at the spread- 
ing growth of the new faith, and held a meeting of the chief 
of the Koreishites to devise some means of effectually pmtting 
a stop to it. Some advised that Mahomet should be banished 
the city; but it was objected that he might gain other tribes 
to his interest, or p)erhaps the p)eopIe of Medina, and return 
at their head to take his revenge. Others proposed to wall 
him up in a dungeon, and supply him with food until he died; 
but it was surmised that his friends might effect his escape. 
All these objections were raised by a violent and pragmatical 
old man, a stranger from the province of Nedja, who, say the 
Moslem wTiters, was no other than the devil in disguise, breath- 
ing his malignant spirit into those present. 

At length it was declared by Abu-Jahl that the only effect- 
ual check on the growing evil was to put Mahomet to death. 
To this aU agreed, and as a means of sharing the odium of the 
deed, and withstanding the vengeance it might awaken among the 
relatives of the victim, it was arranged that a member of each 
family should plunge his sword into the body of Mahomet. 
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It is to this conspiracy that allusion is made in the eighth 
chapter of the Koran: 

“And call to mind how the unbelievers plotted against thee, 
that they might either detain thee in bonds, or put thee to death, 
or expel thee the city; but God laid a plot against them; and 
God is the best layer of plots.” 

In fact, by the time the murderers arrived before the dwell- 
ing of Mahomet, he was apprised of the impending danger. 
As usual, the warning is attributed to the angel Gabriel, but 
it is probable it was given by some Koreishite, less bloody- 
minded than his confederates. It came just in time to save 
Mahomet from the hands of his enemies. They paused at his 
door, but hesitated to enter. Looking through a crevice they 
beheld, as they thought, Mahomet wrapped in his green mantle, 
and lying asleep on his couch. They waited for a while, con- 
sulting whether to fall on him while sleeping or wait until he 
should go forth. At length they burst open the door and 
rushed toward the couch. The sleeper started up; but, in- 
stead of Mahomet, Ali stood before them. Amazed and con- 
founded they demanded, “Where is Mahomet?” “I know 
not,” replied Ali sternly, and walked forth; nor did anyone 
venture to molest him. Enraged at the escape of their victim, 
however, the Koreishites proclaimed a reward of a hundred 
camels to anyone who should bring them Mahomet alive or 
dead. 

Divers accounts are given of the mode in which Mahomet 
made his escape from the house after the faithful Ali had 
wrapped himself in his mantle and taken his place upon the 
couch. The most miraculous account is, that he opened the 
door silently, as the Koreishites stood before it, and, scattering 
a handful of dust in the air, cast such blindness upon them 
that he walked through the midst of them without ^ing per- 
ceived. This, it is added, is confirmed by the verse of the thirtieth 
chapter of the Koran: “We have thrown blindness upon them, 
that they shall not see.” The most probable accoimt is that 
he clambered over the wall in the rear of the house, by the help 
of a servant, who bent his back for him to step upon it.’ 

' Palmer has it: * In the mean time Mahomet and Abu-Bekr escaped 
by a back window in the house of the latter.” 
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He repaired immediately to the house of Abu-Bekr, and 
they arranged for instant flight. It was agreed that they 
should take refuge in a cave in Mount Thor, about an hour’s 
distance from Mecca, and wait there until they could proceed 
safely to Medina; and in the mean time the children of Abu* 
Bekr should secretly bring them food. They left Mecca 
while it was yet dark, making their way on foot by the light 
of the stars, and the day dawned as they found themselves at 
the foot of Mount Thor. Scarce were they within the cave 
when they heard the soimd of pursuit. Abu-Bekr, though a 
brave man, quaked with fear. 

“Our pursuers,” said he, “are many, and we are but two.” 

“Nay,” replied Mahomet, “there is a third; God is with 
us!” 

And here the Moslem writers relate a miracle, dear to the 
minds of all true believers. By the time, say they, that the 
Koreishites reached the mouth of the cavern, an acacia-tree 
had sprung up before it, in the spreading branches of which a 
pigeon had made its nest and laid its eggs, and over the whole 
a spider had woven its web. When the Koreishites beheld these 
signs of undisturbed quiet, they concluded that no one could 
recently have entered the cavern; so they turned away, and 
pursued their search in another direction. 

Whether protected by miracle or not, the fugitives remained 
for three days undiscovered in the cave, and Asama, the daughter 
of Abu-Bekr, brought them food in the dusk of the evenings. 

On the fourth day, when they presumed the ardor of pur- 
suit had abated, the fugitives ventured forth, and set out for 
Medina, on camels which a servant of Abu-Bekr had brought 
in the night for them. Avoiding the main road usually taken 
by the caravans, they bent their course nearer to the coast of 
the Red Sea. They had not proceeded far, however, before 
they were overtaken by a troop of horse headed by Soraka Ibn 
Malec. Abu-Bekr was again dismayed by the number of their 
pursuers; but Mahomet repeated the assurance, “Be not 
troubled; Allah is with us.” Soraka was a grim warrior, with 
shagged iron-gray locks and naked sinewy arms rough with 
hair. As he overtook Mahomet, his horse reared and fell with 
him. His superstitious mind was struck with it as an evil sign. 
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Mahomet percdved the state of his feelings, and an doquent 
appeal wrought upon him to such a degree that Soraka, filled 
with awe, entreat^ his forgiveness, and turning back with his 
troop suffered him to proceed on his way unmolested. 

The fugitives continued their journey without further inter- 
ruption, imtil they arrived at Koba, a hill about two miles from 
Mediiuu ' It was a favorite resort of the inhabitants of the city, 
and a place to which they sent their sick and infirm, for the air 
was pure and salubrious. Hence, too, the city was supplied 
with fruit; the hill and its environs being covered with vineyards 
and with groves of the date and lotus; with gardens producing 
citrons, oranges, pomegranates, figs, peaches, and apricots, and 
being irrigated with limpid streams. 

On arriving at this fruitful spot A1 Kaswa, the camel of 
Mahomet, crouched on her knees, and would go no farther. 
The prophet interpreted it as a favorable sign, and determined 
to remain at Koba, and prepare for entering the city. The 
place where his camel knelt is still pointed out by pious Mos- 
lems, a mosque named A1 Takwa having been buQt there to 
commemorate the circumstance. Some affirm that it was 
actually founded by the prophet. A deep well ' is also shown 
in the vicinity, beside which Mahomet reposed imder the 
shade of the trees, and into which he dropped his seal ring. 
It is believed still to remain there, and has given sanctity to 
the well, the waters of which are conducted by subterraneous 
conduits to Medina. At Koba he remeiined four days, residing 
in the house of an Awsite named Colthum Ibn Hadem. While 
at this village he was joined by a distinguished chief, Boreida 
Ibn al Hoseib, with seventy followers, all of the tribe of Saham. 
These made profession of faith between the hands of Mahomet. 

Another renowned proselyte who repaired to the prophet at 
this village was Salman al Parsi — or the Persian. He is said 
to have been a native of a small place near Ispahan, and that, 
on passing one day by a Christian church, he was so much 
struck by the devotion of the people, and the solemnity of the 
worship, that he became disgusted with the idolatrous faith in 

‘ Z*m-£em, the name of this well, is said by the Moslems to be the 
spring which Hagar had revealed to her when driven into the wilderness 
with her son lahmaeL 
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which he had been brought up. He afterward wandered about 
the East, from city to city and convent to convent, in quest of 
a religion, until an ancient monk, full of years and infirmities, 
told him of a prophet who had arisen in Arabia to restore the 
pure faith of Abrsdiam. 

This Salman rose to power in after years, and was reputed 
by the unbelievers of Mecca to have assisted Mahomet in com- 
piling his doctrine. This is alluded to in the sixteenth chapter 
of the Koran: “Verily, the idolaters say, that a certain man 
assisted to compose the Koran ; but the language of this man 
is Ajami — or Persian — and the Koran is indited in the pure 
Arabian tongue.” 

The Moslems of Mecca, who had taken refuge some time 
before in Medina, hearing that Mahomet was at hand, came 
forth to meet him at Koba; among these were the early convert 
Talha, and 2Jobeir, the nephew of Kadijah. These, seeing 
the travel-stained garments of Mahomet and Abu-Bekr, gave 
them white mantles, with which to make their entrance into 
Medina. Numbers of the Ansarians, or auxiliaries, of Medina, 
who had made their compact with Mahomet in the preceding 
year, now hastened to renew their vow of fidelity. 

Learning from them that the number of proselytes in the 
city was rapidly augmenting, and that there was a general 
disposition to receive him favorably, be appointed Friday, the 
Moslem Sabbath,* the sixteenth day of the month Rabi, for 
his public entrance. 

Accordingly on the morning of that day he assembled all 
his followers to prayer; and after a sermon, in which he ex- 
pounded the main principles of his faith, he mounted his camel 
A1 Kaswa, and set forth for that city, which was to become 
renowned in after ages as his city of refuge. 

Boreida Ibn al Hoseib, with his seventy horsemen of the 
tribe of Saham, accompanied him as a guard. Some of the 
disciples took turns to hold a canopy of palm leaves over his 
head, and by his side rode Abu-Bekr. “O apostle of Godl” 
cried Boreida, “thou shalt not enter Medina without a stand- 
ard”; so saying, he unfolded his turban, and tying one end of 
it to the point of his lance, bore it aloft before the prophet 
* Friday remains the Sabbath of the Moslems. 
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The city of Medina was fair to approach, being extolled for 
beauty of situation, salubrity of climate, and fertility of soil; 
for the luxuriance of its palm-trees, and the fragrance of its 
shrubs and flowers. At a short distance from the city a crowd 
of new proselytes to the faith came forth in sun and dust to 
meet the cavalcade. Most of them had never seen Mahomet, 
and paid reverence to Abu-Bekr through mistake; but the latter 
put aside the screen of palm leaves, and pointed out the real ob- 
ject of homage, who was greeted with loud acclamations. 

In this way did Mahomet, so recently a fugitive from his 
native city, with a price upon his head, enter Medina, more 
as a conqueror in triumph than an exile seeking an asylum. 
He alighted at the house of a Khazradite, named Abu-Ayub, 
a devout Moslem, to whom moreover he was distantly related; 
here he was hospitably received, and took up his abode in the 
basement story. 

Shortly after his arrival he was joined by the faithful Ali,‘ 
who had fled from Mecca, and journeyed on foot, hiding him- 
self in the day and travelling only at night, lest he should fall 
into the hands of the Koreishites. He arrived weary and way- 
worn, his feet bleeding with the roughness of the journey. 

Within a few days more came Ayesha, and the rest of Abu- 
Bekr’s household, together with the family of Mahomet, con- 
ducted by his faithful freedman Zeid, and by Abu-Bekr’s ser- 
vant Abdallah. 


SIMON OCKLEY 

Mahomet had hitherto propagated his religion by fair 
means only. During his stay at Mecca he had declared his 
business was only to preach and admonish; and that whether 
people believed or not was none of his concern. He had hith- 
erto confined himself to the arts of persuasion, promising, on 
the one hand, the joys of paradise to all who should believe in 
him, and who should, for the hopes of them, disregard the 
things of this world, and even bear persecution with patience 
and resignation; and, on the other, deterring his hearers from 
what he called infidelity, by setting before them both the pun- 
ishments inflicted in this world upon Pharaoh and others, who 
' His nephew and son-in-law, sumamed * the Lion-hearted.” 
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despised the warnings of the prophets sent to reclaim them; 
and also the torments of hell, which would be their portion in 
the world to come. Now, however, when he had got a consid- 
erable town at his command, and a good number of followers 
firmly attached to him, he began to sing another note. Gabriel 
now brings him messages from heaven to the effect that, whereas 
other prophets had come with miracles and been rejected, he 
was to take different measures, and propagate Islamism by the 
sword. And accordingly, within a year after his arrival at 
Medina he began what was called the holy war. For this pur- 
pose he first of all instituted a brotherho<^, joining his Ansars 
or helpers, and his Mohajerins or refugees together in pairs; 
he himself taking Ali for his brother. It was in allusion to this 
that Ali, afterward when preaching at Cufa, said, “I am the 
servant of God, and brother to his apostle.” 

In the second year of the Hegira, Mahomet changed the 
Kebla of the Mussulman, which before this time had been 
toward Jerusalem, ordering them henceforth to turn toward 
Mecca when they prayed. In the same year he also ap- 
pointed the fast of the month Ramadan. 

Mahomet having now a pretty large congregation at Medina 
found it necessary to have some means of calling them to 
prayers; for this purpose he was thinking of employing a 
horn, or some instrument of wood, which should be made to 
emit a loud sound by being struck upon. But his doubts were 
settled this year by a dream of one of his disciples, in which a 
man appearing to him in a green vest recommended as a better 
way, that the people should be summoned to prayers by a crier 
calling out, “Alkh acbar, Allah acbar,” etc.; “God is great, 
God is great, there is but one God, Mahomet is his prophet; ‘ 
come to prayers, come to prayers.” Mahomet approved of 
the scheme, and this is the very form in use to this day among 
the Mussulmans; who, however, in the call to morning prayers, 
add the words, “Prayer is better than sleep, prayer is better 
than sleep” — a sentiment not unworthy the consideration of 
those who are professors of a better religion. 

' The Persians add these words, “ and Ali is the friend of God.” 
Kouli Khan, having a mind to unite the two different sects, ordered them 
to be amitXtd.— Fraser's Life of Kouli Khan, p. 124. 
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The same year the apostle sent some of his people to plun- 
der a caravan going to Mecca; which they did, and brought 
back two prisoners to Medina. This was the first act of hos- 
tility committed by the Mussulmans against the idolaters. 
The second was the battle of Beder. The history of the battle 
is thus given by Abulfeda: ‘‘The apostle, hearing that a 
caravan of the Meccans was coming home from Syria, escorted 
by Abu Sofian at the head of thirty men, placed a number of 
soldiers in ambuscade to intercept it. Abu Sofian, being 
informed thereof by his spies, sent word immediately to Mecca, 
whereupon all the principal men except Abu Laheb — who, 
however, sent A1 Asum son of Hesham in his stead — marched 
out to his assistance, making in all nine hundred and fifty men, 
whereof two hundred were cavalry. The apostle of God went 
out against them with three hundred and thirteen men, of whom 
seventy-seven were refugees from Mecca, the rest being helpers 
from Medina; they had with them only two horses and seventy 
camels, upon which they rode by turns. The apostle en- 
camped near a well called Beder, from the name of the person 
who was owner of it, and had a hut made where he and Abu- 
Bekr sat. As soon as the armies were in sight of each other, 
three champions came out from among the idolaters, Otha son 
of Rabia, his brother Shaiba, and A1 Walid son of Otha; against 
the first of these, the prophet sent Obeidah son of Hareth, 
Hamza against the second, and Ali against the third: Hamza 
and Ali slew each his man and then went to the assistance of 
Obeidah, and having killed his adversary, brought off Obeidah, 
who, however, soon after died of a wound in his foot. 

“All this while the apostle continued in his hut in prayer, 
beating his breast so violently that his cloak fell off his shoul- 
ders, and he was suddenly taken with a palpitation of the heart; 
soon recovering, however, he comforted Abu-Bekr, telling him 
God’s help was come. Having uttered these words, he forth- 
with ran out of his hut and encouraged his men, and taking a 
handful of dust threw it toward the Koreishites, and said, 
‘May their faces be confounded,’ and immediately they fled. 
After the battle, Abdallah, the son of Masud, brought the head 
of Abu Jehel to the apostle, who gave thanks to God; A1 As, 
brother to Abu Jehel, was also killed; A1 Abbas also, the proph- 

E., VOL. IV.— 14. 
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et’s uncle, and Ocail son of Abu Taleb, were taken prisoners. 
Upon the news of this defeat Abu Laheb died of grief within 
a week.” 

Of the Mussulmans died fourteen martyrs (for so they call 
all such as die fighting for Islamism). The number of idola- 
ters slain was seventy; among whom my author names some 
of chief note, Hantala son of Abu Sofian, and Nawfal, brother 
to Kadijah. Ali slew six of the enemy with his own hand. 

The prophet ordered the dead bodies of the enemy to be 
thrown into a pit, and remained three days upon the field of 
battle dividing the spoil; on occasion of which a quarrel arose 
between the helpers and the refugees, and to quiet them the 
eighth chapter of the Koran was brought from heaven. It 
begins thus, “They will ask thee concerning the spoils: say. 
The spoils belong to God and his apostle”: and again in the 
same chapter, “And know that whenever ye gain any, a fifth 
part belonged! to God, and to the ajx)stle, and his kindred, and 
the orphans, and the poor.” The other four-fifths are to be 
divided among those who are present at the action. The 
apostle, when he returned to Safra in his way to Medina, ordered 
Ali to behead two of his prisoners. 

The victory at Seder was of great importance to Mahomet ; 
to encourage his men, and to increase the number of his fol- 
lowers, he pretended that two miracles were wrought in his 
favor, in this, as also in several subsequent battles: first, that 
God sent his angels to fight on his side; and second, made his 
army appear to the enemy much greater than it really was. Both 
these miracles are mentioned in the Koran, chapter viii. A1 
Abbas said he was taken prisoner by a man of a prodigious 
size (an angel, of course); no wonder, then, he became a con- 
vert. 

As soon as the Mussulmans returned to Medina the Ko- 
reishites sent to offer a ransom for their prisoners, which was 
accepted, and distributed among those who had taken them, 
according to the quality of the prisoners. Some had one thou- 
sand drachms for their share. Those who had only a small or 
no part of the ransom Mahomet rewarded with donations, so 
as to content them all. 

The Jews had many a treaty with Mahomet, axid lived 
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peaceably at Medina; till a Jew, having affronted an Arabian 
milk-woman, was killed by a Mussulman. In revenge for this 
the Jews killed the Mussulman, whereupon a general quarrel 
ensued. The Jews fled to their castles; but after a siege of 
fifteen days were forced to surrender at discretion. Mahomet 
ordered their hands to be tied behind them, determined to 
put them all to the sword, and was with great difficulty pre- 
vailed upon to spare their lives and take all their property. 
Kaab, son of Ashraf, was one of the most violent among the 
Jews against Mahomet. He had been at Mecca, and, with 
some pathetic verses upon the unhappy fate of those who had 
fallen at Beder, excited the Meccans to take up arms. Upon 
his return to Medina he rehearsed the same verses among the 
lower sort of people and the women. Mahomet, being told of 
these underhand practices, said, one day, “Who will rid me of 
the son of Ashraf?” when Mahomet, son of Mosalama, one of 
the helpers, answered, “I am the man, O apostle of God, that 
will do it,” and immediately took with him Salcan son of 
Salama, and some other Moslems, who were to lie in ambush. 
In order to decoy Kaab out of his castle, which was a very 
strong one, Salcan, his foster-brother, went alone to visit him 
in the dusk of the evening; and, entering into conversation, 
told him some little stories of Mahomet, which he knew would 
please him. When he got up to take his leave, Kaab, as he 
expected, attended him to the gate; and, continuing the con- 
versation, went on with him till he came near the ambuscade, 
where Mahomet and his companions fell upon him and stabbed 
him. 

Abu Sofian, meditating revenge for the defeat at Beder, 
swore he would neither anoint himself nor come near his women 
till he was even with Mahomet. Setting out toward Medina 
with two hundred horse, he posted a party of them near the 
town, where one of the helpers fell into their hands and was 
killed. Mahomet, being informed of it, went out against them, 
but they all fled; and, for the greater expedition, threw away 
some sacks of meal, part of their provision. From which 
circumstance this was called the meal-war. 

Abu Sofian, resolving to make another and more effectual 
effort, got together a body of three thousand men, whereof 
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seven hundred were cuirassiers and two hundred cavalry; his 
wife Henda, with a number of women, followed in the rear, beat- 
ing drums, and lamenting the fate of those slain at Beder, and 
exciting the idolaters to fight courageously. The apostle would 
have waited for them in the town, but as his people were eager 
to advance against the enemy, he set out at once with one thou- 
sand men; but of these one hundred turned back, disheartened 
by the superior numbers of the enemy. He encamped at the 
foot of Mount Ohud, having the mountain in his rear. Of his 
nine hundred men only one hundred had armor on; and as for 
horses, there was only one besides that on which he himself rode. 
Mosaab carried the prophet’s standard; Kaled, son of A1 
Walid, led the right wing of the idolaters; Acrema, son of Abu 
Jehel, the left; the women kept in the rear, beating their drums. 
Henda cried out to them: “Courage, ye sons of Abdal Dari; 
courage! smite with all your swords.” 

Mahomet placed fifty archers in his rear, and ordered them 
to keep their post. Then Hamza fought stoutly, and killed 
Arta, the standard-bearer of the idolaters; and as Seba, son 
of Abdal Uzza, came near him, Hamza struck off his head also; 
but was himself immediately after run through with a spear by 
Wabsha, a slave, who lurked behind a rock with that intent. 
Then Ebn Eamia slew Mosaab, the apostle’s standard-bearer; 
and taking him for the prophet cried out, “I have killed Ma- 
homet!” When Mosaab was slain the standard was given to 
Ali. 

At the beginning of the action the Mussulmans attacked 
the idolaters so furiously that they gave ground, feU back upon 
their rear, and threw it into disorder. The archers seeing this, 
and expecting a complete victory, left their posts, contrary to 
the express orders that had been given them, and came forward 
from fear of losing their share of the plunder. In the mean 
time Kaled, advancing with his cavalry, fell furiously upon 
the rear of the Mussulmans, crying aloud at the same time that 
Mahomet was slain. This cry, and the finding themselves 
attacked on all sides, threw the Mussulmans into such con- 
sternation that the idolaters made great havoc among them, 
and were able to press on so near the apostle as to beat him 
down with a shower of stones and arrows. He was wounded 
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in the lip, and two arrow-heads stuck in his face. Abu Obeidah 
pulled out first one and then the other; at each operation one 
of the apostle’s teeth came out. As Sonan Abu Said wiped the 
blood from off his face, the apostle exclaimed, “He that touches 
my blood, and handles it tenderly, shall not have his blood spilt 
in the fire” (of hell). In this action, it is said, Telhah, while 
he was putting a breast-plate upon Mahomet, received a wound 
upon his hand, which maimed it forever. Omar and Abu- 
Bekr were also wounded. When the Mussulmans saw Ma- 
homet fall, they concluded he was killed and took to Sight; 
and even Othman was hurried alpng by the press of those that 
fled. In a little time, however, finding Mahomet was alive, a 
great number of his men returned to the field; and, after a 
very obstinate fight, brought him off, and carried him to a neigh- 
boring village. The Mussulmans had seventy men killed, the 
idolaters lost only twenty-two. 

The Koreishites had no other fruit of their victory but the 
gratification of a poor spirit of revenge. Henda, and the 
women who had fled with her upon the first disorder of the 
idolaters, now returned, and committed great barbarities upon 
the dead bodies of the apostle’s friends. They cut off their 
ears and noses, and made bracelets and necklaces of them; 
Henda pulled Hamza’s liver out of his body, and chewed and 
swallowed some of it. Abu Sofian, having cut pieces off the 
cheeks of Hamza, put them upon the end of his spear, and 
cried out aloud, “The success of war is uncertain; after the 
battle of Beder comes the battle of Ohud; now, Hobal,* thy 
religion is victorious!” Notwithstanding this boasting, he 
decamped the same day. Jannabi ascribes his retreat to a 
panic; however that may have been, Abu Sofian sent to pro- 
pose a truce for a year, which was agreed to. 

When the enemy were retreated toward Mecca, Mahomet 

' An Arab of Kossay, named Ammer Ibn Lahay, is said to have first 
introduced idolatry among his countrymen ; he brought the idol called 
Hobal, from Hyt in Mesopotamia, and set it up in the Kaaba. It was 
the Jupiter of the Arabians, and was made of red agate in the form of a 
man holding in his hand seven arrows without heads or feathers, such as 
the Arabs use in divination. At a subsequent period the Kaaba was 
adorned with three hundred and sixty idols, corresponding probably to 
Ibe days of the Arabian ytu.—Burckkardt's Arabia, pp. 163, 164. 
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went to the field of battle to look for the body of Hamza. Find- 
ing it shamefully mangled, in the manner already related, he 
ordered it to be wrapped in a black cloak, and then prayed over 
it, repeating seven times, “Allah acbar,” etc. (“God is great,” 
etc.). In the same manner he prayed over every one of the 
martyrs, naming Hamza again with every one of them; so 
that Hamza had the prayers said over him seventy-two times. 
But, as if this were not enough, he declared that Gabriel had 
told him he had been received into the seventh heaven, and 
welcomed with this eulogium, “Hamza, the lion of God, and 
the Hon of his prophet.” 

The Mussulmans were much chagrined at this defeat. 
Some expressed a doubt of the prophet being as high in the 
divine favor as he pretended, since he had suffered such an 
overthrow by infidels. Others murmured at the loss of their 
friends and relations. To pacify them he used various argu- 
ments, telling them the sins of some had been the cause of 
disgrace to all; that they had been disobedient to orders, in 
quitting their post for the sake of plunder; that the devil put 
it into the minds of those who turned back; their flight, how- 
ever, was forgiven, because God is merciful; that their defeat 
was intended to try them, and to show them who were believers 
and who not; that the event of war is uncertain; that the enemy 
had suffered as well as they; that other prophets before him 
had been defeated in battle; that death is unavoidable. And 
here Mahomet’s doctrine of fate was of as great service to him 
as it was afterward to his successors, tending as if did to make 
his people fearless and desperate in fight. For he taught them 
that the time of every man’s death is so unalterably fixed that 
he cannot die before the appointed hour; and, when that is 
come, no caution whatever can prolong his life one moment;* 
so that they who were slain in battle would certainly have died 
at the same time, if they had been at home in their bouses; 
but, as they now died fighting for the faith, they had thereby 
gained a crown of martyrdom, and entered immediately into 
paradise, where they were in perfect bUss with their Lord. 

In the beginning of the next year the prophet had a revela- 
tion, commanding him to prohibit wine and games of chance. 

* An opinion as ancient as Homer.— // am/, vi. 487. 
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Some say the prohibition was owing to a quarrel occasioned by 
these things among his followers.^ 

In the fifth year of the Hegira, Mahomet, informed by his 
spies of a design against Medina, surrounded it with a ditch, 
which was no sooner finished than the Meccans, with several 
tribes of Arabs, sat down before it, to the number of ten thou- 
sand men. The appearance of so great a force threw the Mus- 
sulmans into a consternation. Some were ready to revolt; and 
one of them exclaimed aloud, Yesterday the prophet promised us 
theiwealth of Khusrau (Cosroes) and Caesar, and now he is forced 
to hide himself behind a nasty ditch.’' In the mean time Ma- 
homet, skilfully concealing his real concern, and setting as good 
a face upon the matter as he could, marched out with three 
thousand Mussulmans, and formed his army at a little distance 
behind the intrenchment. The two armies continued facing 
each other for twenty days, without any action, except a dis- 

* Several stories have been told as the occasion of Mahomet’s pro- 
hibiting the drinking of wine. Busbequius says: “ Mahomet, making a 
journey to a friend at noon, entered into his house, where there was a 
marriage feast; and sitting down with the guests, he observed them to 
be very merry and jovial, kissing and embracing one another, which was 
attributed to the cheerfulness of their spirits raised by the wine ; so that 
he blessed it as a sacred thing in being thus an instrument of much love 
among men. But returning to the same house the next day, he beheld 
another face of things, as gore-blood on the ground, a hand cut off, an 
arm, foot, and other limbs dismembered, which he was told was the 
effect of the brawls and fightings occasioned by the wine, which made 
them mad, and inflamed them into a fury, thus to destroy one another. 
Whereon he changed his mind, and turned his former blessing into a 
curse, and forbade wine ever after to all his disciples.” (Epist. 3.) “ This 
prohibition of wine hindered many of the prophet’s contemporaries from 
embracing his religion. Yet several of the most respectable of the pagan 
Arabs, like certain of the Jews and early Christians, abstained totally 
from wine, from a feeling of its injurious effects upon morals, and, in 
their climate, upon health ; or, more especially, from the fear of being led 
by it into the commission of foolish and degrading actions. Thus Keys, 
the son of Asim, being one night overcome with wine, attempted to grasp 
the moon, and swore that he would not quit the spot where he stood until 
he had laid hold of it. After leaping several times with the view of 
doing so, he fell flat upon his face ; and when he recovered his senses, 
and was acquainted with the cause of his face being bruised, he made a 
solemn vow to abstain from wine ever Arad, Nights^ voL 
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charge of arrows on both sides. At length some champions 
of the Koreishites, Amru son of Abdud, Acrema son of Abu 
Jehel, and Nawfal son of Abdallah, coming to the ditch 
leaped over it; and, wheeling about between the ditch and the 
Moslem army, challenged them to fight. Ali readily accepted 
the challenge, and came forward against his uncle Amru, who 
said to him, “ Nephew, what a pleasure am I now going to have 
in killing you.” Ali replied, “No; it is I that am to have a 
much greater pleasure in killing you.” Atfiru immediately 
alighted, and, having hamstrung his horse, advanced toward 
Ali, who had also dismounted and was ready to receive him. 
They immediately engaged, and, in turning alx>ut to flank each 
other, raised such a dust that they could not be distinguished, 
only the strokes of their swords might be heard. At last, the 
dust being laid, Ali was seen with 1^ knee upon the breast of 
his adversaiy, cutting his throat. Upon this, the other two 
champions went back as fast as they came. Nawfal, however, 
in leaping the ditch, got a fail, and being overwhelmed with a 
shower of stones, cried out, “I had rather die by the sword than 
thus.” Ali hearing him, leaped into the ditch and despatched 
him. He then pursued after Acrema, and having wounded 
him with a spear, drove him and his companions back to the 
army. Here they related what had happened; which put the 
rest in such fear that they were ready to retreat; and when 
some of their tents had been overthrown by a storm, and discord 
had arisen among the allies, the Koreishites, finding themselves 
forsaken by their auxiliaries, returned to Mecca. Mahomet 
made a miracle of this retreat; and published upon it this verse 
of the Koran, “ God sent a storm and legions of angeb, which 
you did not see.” 

Upon the prophet’s return into the town, while he was by- 
ing by his armor and washing himself, Gabriel came and 
asked him, “Have you bid by your arms? we have not bid 
by ours; go and attack them,” pointing to the Koraidites, a 
Jewish tribe confederated against him. Whereupon Mahomet 
went immediately, and besieged them so closely in their castles 
that after twenty-five days they surrendered at discretion. 
He referred the settlement of the conditions to Saad, son of 
Moad; who being wounded by an arrow at the ditch, had 
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wi^ed he might only live to be revenged. Accordingly, he 
decreed that all the men, in number between six and seven 
hundred, should be put to the sword, the women and children 
sold for slaves, and their goods given to the soldiers for a prey. 
Mahomet extolled the justice of this sentence, as a divine 
direction sent down from the seventh heaven, and had it punc- 
tually executed. Saad, dying of his wound presently after, 
Mahomet performed his funeral obsequies, and made a ha- 
rangue in praise of him. 

One Salam, a Jew, having been very strenuous in stirring up 
the people against the prophet, some zealous Casregites desired 
leave to go and assassinate him. Permission being readily 
granted, away they went to the Jew’s house, and being let in 
by his wife, upon their pretending they were come to buy 
provisions, they murdered him in his bed, and made their 
escape. 

Toward the end of this year Mahomet, going into the 
house of Zaid, did not find him at home, but happened to 
espy his wife Zainab so much in dishabille as to discover beau- 
ties enough to touch a heart so amorous as his was. He could 
not conceal the impression made upon him, but cried out, 
“Praised be God, who tumeth men’s hearts as he pleases!’’ 
Zainab heard him, and told it to her husband when he came 
home. 21aid, who had been greatly obliged to Mahomet, was 
very desirous to gratify him, and offered to divorce his wife. 
Mahomet pretended to dissuade him from it, but Zaid easily 
perceiving how little he was in earnest, actually divorced her. 
Mahomet thereupon took her to wife, and celebrated the nup- 
tials with extraordinary magnificence, keeping open house upon 
the occasion. Notwithstanding, this step gave great offence to 
many who could not bring themselves to brook that a prophet 
should marry his son’s wife; for he had before adopted Zaid 
for his son. To salve the affair, therefore, he had recourse to 
his usual expedient: Gabriel brought him a revelation from 
heaven, in which God commands him to take the wife of his 
adopted son, on purpose that forever after believers might 
have no scruple in marrying the divorced wives or widows of 
their adopted sons; which the Arabs had before looked upon 
as unlawfuL The apostle is even reproved for fearing men in 
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XXXUl.) 

In the sixth year he subdued several tribes of the Arabs, 
Among the captives was a woman of great beauty, named 
Juweira, whom Mahomet took to wife and, by way of dowry, 
released all her kindred that were taken prisoners. 

When Mahomet went upon any expedition, it was gener- 
ally determined by lots which of his wives should go with 
him; at this time it fell to Ayesha’s lot to accompany him. 
Upon their return to Medina, Ayesha was accused of intriguing 
with one of the officers of the army, and was in great disgrace 
for about a month. The prophet was exceedingly chagrined 
to have his best-beloved vife accused of adultery; but his 
fondness for her prevailed over his resentment, and she was 
restored to his favor, upon her own protestation of her inno- 
cence. This, however, did not quite satisfy the world, nor, 
indeed, was the prophet’s mind perfectly at ease on the subject, 
until Gabriel brought him a revelation, wherein Ayesha is 
declared innocent of the crime laid to her charge; while those 
who accuse believers of any crime, without proof, are severely 
reproved, and a command given, that whosoever accuses chaste 
women, and cannot produce four eye-witnesses in suppK)rt of 
the charge, shall receive eighty stripes. (Koran, chapter xxiv.) 
In obedience to this command, all those who bad raised this 
report upon Ayesha were publicly scourged, except Abdallah, 
son of Abu Solul, who was too considerable a man to be so dealt 
with, notwithstanding he had been particularly industrious in 
spreading the scandal* 

’ The following elucidation of the above circumstance is given by 
Sale : ** Mahomet having undertaken an expedition against the tribe of 
Mostalek, in the sixth year of the Hegira, took his wife Ayesha with 
him. On their return, when they were not far from Medina, the army 
removing by night, Ayesha, on the road, alighted from her camel, and 
stepped aside on a private occasion ; but on her return, perceiving she 
had dropped her necklace, which was of onyxes of Dhafar, she west 
back to look for it; and in the mean time her attendants, taking tt for 
granted that she was got into her pavilion, set it again on the camel, and 
led it away. When she came back to the road and saw her camel was 
gone, she sat down there, expecting that when she was missed some 
would be sent back to fetch her; and in a little time she fell asleep. 
Early in the morning, Safwan Ebu al Moattel, who had stayed behind to 
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Mahometi being now increased in power, inarched his 
army against Mecca, and a battle being fought on the march, 
wherein neither side gaining the advantage, a truce was agreed 
upon for ten years, on the following conditions: All within 
Mecca, who were disposed, were to be at liberty to join Ma- 
homet; and those who had a mind to leave him and return to 
Mecca, were to be equally free to do so; but, for the future, if 
any Meccans deserted to him, they should be sent back upon 
demand; and that Mahomet or any of the Mussulmans might 
come to Mecca, provided they came unarmed, and tarried not 
above three days at a time. 

Mahomet was now so well confirmed in his power that 
he took upon himself the authority of a king, and was, by 
the chief men of his army, inaugurated under a tree near Me- 
dina; and having, by the truce obtained for his followers, free 
access to Mecca, he ordained they should henceforward make 
their pilgrimages thither.' Among the Arabs it had been an 
ancient usage to visit the Kaaba once a year, to worship there 
the heathen deities. Mahomet, therefore, thought it expedient 
to comply with a custom with which they were pleased, and 
which, besides, was so beneficial to his native place, by bring- 
ing a great concourse of pilgrims to it, that when he afterward 
came to be master of Mecca, he enforced the pilgrimage with 
most of the old ceremonies belonging to it, only taking away 
the idols and abolishing this worship. Though he now took 
upon himself the sovereign command and the insignia of roy- 
alty, he still retained the sacred character of chief pontiff of his 
religion, and transmitted both these powers to his caliphs or 
successors, who, for some time, not only ordered all matters of 

rest himself, coming by, perceived somebody asleep, and found it was 
Ayesha; upon which he awoke her, by twice pronouncing with a low 
voice these words, * We are God’s, and unto him must we return.* Aye- 
sha immediately covered herself with her veil ; and Safwan set her on 
his own camel, and led her after the army, which they overtook by noon, 
as they were resting. This accident had like to have ruined Ayesha, 
whose reputation was publicly called in question, as if she had been 
guilty of adultery with Safwan."— Koran ^ xxiv. note. 

* He once thought to have ordered the pilgrimage to Jerusalem; but 
finding the Jews so inveterate against him, thought it more advisable to 
oblige the Arabs. 
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religion, but used, especially upon public occaaons, to officiate 
in praying and preac^g in their mosques. In process of time 
this came to be all the authority the caliphs had left, for, about 
the year of the Hegira 325, the governors of provinces seized the 
regal authority and made themselves kings of their several 
governments. They continued, indeed, to pay a show of def- 
erence to the caliph, who usually resided at Bagdad, whom, 
however, they occasionally deposed. At this present time 
most Mahometan princes have a person in their respective do- 
minions who bears this sacred character, and is called the mujti 
in Turkey, and in Persia the sadre. He is often appealed to as 
the interpreter of the law; but, as a tool of state, usually gives 
such judgment as he knows will be most acceptable to his prince. 

Mahomet used at first, when preaching in his mosque at 
Medina, to lean upon a post of a palm-tree driven into the 
ground; but being now invested with greater dignity, by the 
advice of one of his wives he had a pulpit built, which had 
two steps up to it and a seat within. When Othman was 
caliph he hung it with tapestry, and Moawiyah raised it six 
steps higher, that he might be heard when he sat down, as he 
was forced to do, being very fat and heavy; whereas his prede- 
cessors ail used to stand. 

Mahomet had now a dream that he held in his hand the 
key of the Kaaba, and that he and his men made the circuits 
round it and performed all the ceremonies of the pilgrimage. 
Having told his dream next morning, he and his followers were 
all in high spirits upon it, taking it for an omen that they should 
shortly be masters of Mecca. Accordingly, great preparations 
were made for an expedition to this city. The prophet gave it 
out that his only intent was to make the pilgrimage. He pro- 
vided seventy camels for the sacrifice, which were conducted by 
seven hundred men, ten to each camel; as, however, he appre- 
hended opposition from the Koreishites, he took with him his 
best troops, to the number of fourteen hundred men, besides 
an incredible number of wandering Arabs from all parts. The 
Koreishites, alarmed at the march of the Mussulmans, got 
together a considerable force and encamped about six miles 
from Mecca. Mahomet continued his march, but finding, by 
his spies, the enemy had posted their men so as to stop the 
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passes in his feints and counter-marches, came to a place where 
his camel fell upon her knees. The people said she was restive, 
but the prophet took it for a divine intimation that he should 
not proceed any farther in his intended expedition, but wait 
with resignation till the appointed time. He therefore turned 
back, and encamped without the sacred territory, at Hodaibia. 
The Koreishites sent three several messengers, the two last men 
of consequence, to demand what was his intention in coming 
thither. He answered that it was purely out of a devout wish to 
visit the sacred house, and not with any hostile design. Ma- 
homet also sent one of his own men to give them the same 
assurance; but the Koreishites cut the legs of his camel, and 
would also have killed the man had not the Ahabishites inter- 
posed and helped him to escape. Upon this he wished Omar 
to go upon the same errand; but he excused himself, as not be- 
ing upon good terms with the Koreishites. At last Othman 
was sent; who delivered his message, and was coming away, 
when they told him he might, if he wished, make his circuits 
round the Kaaba. But upon his replying he would not do so 
until the apostle of God had first performed his vow to make 
the holy circuits, they were so greatly provoked that they laid 
him in irons. In the Mussulman army it was reported that 
he was killed, at which Mahomet was much afflicted and said 
aloud, “We will not stir from hence till we have given battle to 
the enemy.” Thereupon the whole army took an oath of 
obedience and fealty to the prophet, who, on his part, by the 
ceremony of clapping his hands one against the other, took an 
oath to stand by them as long as there was one of them left. 

The Koreishites sent a party of eighty men toward the camp 
of the Mussulmans to beat up their quarters. Being discovered 
by the sentinels, they were surrounded, taken prisoners, and 
brought before Mahomet; who, thinking it proper at that time 
to be generous, released them. In return, Sohail son of Amru was 
sent to him with proposals of peace, which he agreed to accept. 

Mahomet, pretending he had a divine promise of a great 
booty, returned to Medina and, having concluded a peace for 
ten years with the Koreishites, was the better enabled to attack 
the Jews, his irreconcilable enemies. Accordingly, he went 
to Khaibar, a strong town about six days’ journey northeast of 
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Medina, and took that and several other strong places, whereto 
the Jews had retired, and carried a vast deal of treasure; this 
all fell into the hands of the Mussulmans. Being entertained 
at Khaibar, a young Jewess, to try, as she afterward said, 
whether he were a prophet or not, poisoned a shoulder of mut- 
ton, a joint Mahomet was particularly fond of. One of those 
who partook of it at the table, named Basher, died upon the 
spxDt; but Mahomet, finding it taste disagreeable, spat it out, 
saying, ‘‘This mutton tells me it is poisoned.” The miracle- 
mongers improve this story, by making the shoulder of mutton 
speak to him; but if it did, it spoke too late, for he had already 
swallowed some of it; and of the effects of that morsel he com- 
plained in his last illness, of which he died three years after. 

In this year, Jannabi mentions Mahomet’s being bewitched 
by the Jew's. Having made a waxen image of him, they hid it 
in a well, together with a comb and a tuft of hair tied in eleven 
knots. The prophet fell into a very wasting condition, till he 
had a dream that informed him where these implements of 
witchcraft were, and accordingly had them taken away. In 
order to untie the knots Gabriel read to him the two last chap- 
ters of the Koran, consisting of eleven verses; each verse untied a 
knot, and, when all were untied, he recovered.' 

^ * An implicit belief in magic is entertained by almost all Mussul- 
mans. Babil, or Babel, is regarded by the Mussulmans as the fountain- 
head of the science of magic, which was, and, as most think, still is, 
taught there to mankind by two fallen angels, named Haroot and Maroot, 
who are there suspended by the feet in a great pit closed by a mass of 
ToeV.**— Lane" s Arab. Nights, vol. i. pp. 66, 218. 

“ F rom another fable of these two magicians, we are toM that the 
angels in heaven, expressing their surprise at the wickedness of the sons 
of Adam, after prophets had been sent to them with divine commissions, 
God bid them choose two out of their own number, to be sent down to 
be judges on earth. Whereupon they pitched upon Haroot and Maroot, 
who executed their office with integrity for some time, in the province of 
Babylon ; but while they were there, Zohara, or the planet Venus, de- 
scended, and appeared before them in the shape of a beautiful woman, 
bringing a complaint against her hu.sband. As soon as they saw her 
they fell in love with her, whereupon she invited them to dinner, and set 
wine before them, which God had forbidden them to drink. At length, 
being tempted by the liquor to transgress the divine command, they be- 
came drunk, and endeavored to prevail on her to satisfy their desires; to 
which she promised to consent upon condition that one of them should 
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This year Mahomet had a seal made with this inscription, 
** Mahomet, the apostle of God.’’ This was to seal his letters, 
which he now took upon him to write to divers princes, inviting 
them to Islamism. His first letter to this effect was sent to 
Badham, viceroy of Yemen, to be forwarded to Khusrau, king 
of Persia. Khusrau tore the letter, and ordered Badham to 
restore the prophet to his right mind or send him his head. 
Khusrau was presently after murdered by his son Siroes; Bad- 
ham with his people turned Mussulmans, and Mahomet con- 
tinued him in his government. 

He also sent a letter of the same purport to the Roman em- 
peror Heraclius. Heraclius received the letter respectfully, 
and made some valuable presents to the messenger. He sent 
another to Makawkas, viceroy of Egypt, who returned in an- 
swer he would consider of the proposals, and sent, among 
other presents, two young maidens^ One of these, named 
Mary, of fifteen years of age, Mahomet debauched. This 
greatly offended two of his wives, Hafsa and Ayesha, and to 
pacify them he promised, upon oath, to do so no more. But 
he was soon taken again by them transgressing in the same 
way. And now, that he might not stand in awe of his wives 
any longer, down comes a revelation which is recorded in the 
sixty-sixth chapter of the Koran^ releasing the prophet from 
his oath, and allowing him to have concubines, ff he wished.^ 

first carry her to heaven, and the other bring her back again. They 
immediately agreed to do so, but directly the woman reached heaven she 
declared to God the whole matter, and as a reward for her chastity she 
was made the morning star. The guilty angels were allowed to choose 
whether they would be punished in this life or in the other; and upon 
their choosing the former, they were hung up by the feet by an iron chain 
in a certain pit near Babylon, where they are to continue suffering the 
punishment of their transgression until the day of judgment. By the 
same tradition we also learn that if a man has a fancy to learn magic, he 
may go to them and hear their voice, but cannot see them.” — SaU's 
Koran^ ii. and notes. 

* Moore thus alludes to the circumstance in Lalla Rookh 

•And here Mahomet, bom for love and guile, 

Foigets the Koran in his Mary’s smile, 

Then beckons some kind angel from above, 

With a new text to consecrate their love 1 ” 

— ViiUd Prophet of Khorassan. 
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And the two wives of Mahomet, who, upon the quarrd about 
Maiy, had gone home to their fathers, being threatened in the 
same chapter with a divorce, were glad to send their fathen to 
him to make their peace with him, and obtain his permission 
for their return. They were fain to come and submit to live 
with him upon his own terms. 

Mahomet sent letters at the same time to the king of EthK 
opia, who had before professed Islamism, and now in his an- 
swer repeated his profession of it. He wrote to two other 
Arabian princes, who sent him disagreeable answers, which 
provoked him to curse them. He sent also to A1 Mondar, king 
of Bahrain, who came into his religion, and afterward routed 
the Persians and made a great slaughter of them. And now all 
the Arabians of Bahrain had become converts to his religioh. 

Among the captives taken at Khaibar was Safia, betrothed 
to the son of Kenana,the king of the Jews. Mahomet took 
the former to wife, and put Kenana to the torture to make him 
discover his treasure. In the action at Khaibar, it is said. All, 
having his buckler struck out of his hand, took one of the gates 
off its hinges, and used it for a buckler till the place was taken. 
The narrator of this story asserts that he and seven men tried 
to stir the gate, and were not able. 

One of the articles of the peace being, that any Mussulman 
might be permitted to perform his pilgrimage at Mecca, the 
prophet went to that city to complete the visitation of the hcdy 
places, which he could not do as he intended when at^Hoda^ia. ' 
Hearing, upon this occasion, the Meccans talking of hia being 
weakened by the long marches he had made, to shov^the con- 
trary, in going round the Kaaba seven times, he went the first 
three rounds in a brisk trot, shaking his shoulders the while, 
but performed the four last circuits in a common walkii^ pace. 
This is the reason why Mussulmans always perform seven cff* 
cuits roimd the Kaaba in a similar manner. 

In the eighth year of the Hegira, Kaled son of A1 Walid, 
Amru son of A1 As, and Othman son of Telha, who presided 
over the Kaaba, became Mussulmans; this was a considerable 
addition to Mahomet’s power and interest. The same year 
Mahomet, having sent a letter to the governor of Bostra in 
Syria, as he had to others, and his messenger being slain there^ 
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sent 2^d, soil of Hareth, with three thousand men to Muta in 
Syria, against the Roman army, which, with their allies, made a 
b<xly of m^ly ok^'hundred thousand men. Zaid being slain, 
th^ commadd |ell lo Jaafar, and, upon his death, to Abdallah 
son of Rawahas, who was also killed.* Thereupon the Mus- 
sulmans hmmimously chose Kaled for their leader, who de- 
feated the en^y, and returned to Medina with a co^iderable 
booty,' on wMch accoimt Mahomet gave him the title of the 
“Si^rd*ofij®d.” 

The same year the Koreishites assisted some of their allies 
against the Kozaites, who were in alliance with Mahomet. 
This the latter resented as an infraction of the. peace. Abu 
Sofian was sent to tty to make up matters, but Mahomet would 
not vouchsafe to receive his explanation. But having made 
his preparation to fidl upon them before they qpuld be prepared 
to receive him, he advanced t^n Mecca with about ten thou- 
sand men. Abu Sofian having come out of the town in the 
evening to reconnoitre, be felt in with A1 Abbas, who, out of 
friendship to his coimtiymen, had ridden from the army wth the 
hope of meeting some straggling Meccans whom he might send 
back with the news of Mahomet’s approach, and advise the 
Meccans to surrender. A1 Abbas, recognizing Abu Sofian’s 
voice, called to him, and advised him to get up behind him, and 
go with him, and in all haste make his submission to Mahomet. 
This he did, and, to save his life, professed Islamism, and was 

* ** The death of Jaafar was heroic and memorable ; he lost his right 
hand, he shifted the standard to his left, the left was severed from his 

body, he embraced the standard with his bleeding stumps, till he was 
transfixed to the ground with fifty honorable wounds. ‘ Advance,’ cried 
Abdallah, who stepped into the vacant place, advance with confidence ; 
either victory or paradise is our own.’ The lance of a Roman decided 
the alternative ; but the falling standard was rescued by Kaled, the prose- 
lyte of Mecca ; nine swoids were broken in his hand ; and his valor with- 
stood and repulsed the superior numbers of the Christians. To console 
the aifiicted relatives of his kinsman Jaafar, Mahomet represented that, 
in paradise, In exchange for the arms he had lost, he had been furnished 
with a pair of wings, resplendent with the blushing glories of the ruby, 
and with which he was Income the inseparable companion of the arch- 
angel Gabriel, in his volitations through the regions of eternal bliss. 
Hence, in the catalogue of the martyrs he has been denominated Jaaffcr 
ttyaur (‘ the winged Jaaffer Afi/waw’j Gibbon^ L 
E., VOL. TV.— 15. 
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afterwaxd as z^ous in propagating as he had hitherto been ic 
oppx>singit. 

Mahomet had given orders to his men to enter Mecca p>eace- 
ably, but Kaled meeting with a piarty who discharged some 
arrows at him, fell upion them, and slew twenty-eight of them. 
Mahomet sent one of his helpiers to bid him desist from the 
slaughter; but the messenger delivered quite the contrary order, 
commanding him to show them no mercy. Afterward, when 
Mahomet said to the helpier, “ Did not I bid you tell Kaled not 
to kill anybody in Mecca?” 

“It is true,” said the helpier, “and I would have done as you 
directed me, but God would have it otherwise, and God’s will 
was done.” 

When all was quiet, Mahomet went to the Kaaba, and 
rode round it upion his camel seven times, and touched with 
his cane a comer of the black stone with great reverence. Hav- 
ing alighted, he went into the Kaaba, where he found images of 
angels, and a figure of Abraham holding in his hand a bundle of 
arrows, which had been made use of for deciding things by lot. 
All these, as well as three hundred and sixty idols which stood 
on the outside of the Kaaba, he caused to be throwm down and 
broken in pieces. As he entered the Kaaba, he cried with a 
loud voice, “Allah acbar,” seven times, turning round to all 
the sides of the Kaaba. He also appointed it to be the Kebla, 
or place toward w’hich the Mussulmans should turn themselves 
when they pray. Remounting his camel, he now rode once 
more seven times round the Kaaba, and again alighting, bowed 
himself twice before it. He next visited the well 7Lem-zem, and 
from thence passed to the station of Abraham. Here he 
stoppted awhile, and ordering a pail of water to be brought from 
the Zem-zem, he drank several large draughts, and then made 
the holy washing called wodhu. Immedi^ately all his followers 
imitated his example, purifying themselves and washing their 
faces. After this, Mahomet, standing at the door of the Kaaba, 
made a harangue to the following effect: “There is no other 
god but God, who has fulfilled his promise to his servant, and 
who alone has put to flight his enemies, and put under my feet 
everything that is visible, men, animals, goods, riches, except 
only the government of the Kaaba and the keeping of the cup 
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for the pQgrims to drink out of. As for you, O.ye Roreishitea 
God hath taken from you the pride of paganism, which caused 
you to worship as deities our fathers Abraham 4nd Ishmael, 
though they were men descended from Adam, who was created 
out of the earth.” Having a mind to bestow on one of his own 
friends the prefecture of the Kaaba, he took the keys of it from 
Othman the son of Telha, and was about to give them to A1 
Abbas, who had asked for them, when a direction came to him 
from heaven, in these words, “Give the charge to whom it be- 
longs.” Whereupon he returned the keys by Ali to Othman, 
who, being agreeably surprised, thanked Mahomet, and made 
a new profession of his faith. The pilgrim’s cup, however, he 
consigned to the care of A1 Abbas, in whose family it became 
hereditary. 

The people of Mecca were next summoned to the hill A1 
Safa, to witness Mahomet’s inauguration. The prophet having 
first taken an oath to them, the men first, and then the women, 
bound themselves by oath to be faithful and obedient to what- 
soever he should command them. After this he summoned 
an extraordinary assembly, in which it was decreed that Mecca 
should be henceforward an asylum or inviolable sanctuary, 
within which it should be unlawful to shed the blood of man, 
or even to fell a tree. 

After telling the Meccans they were his slaves by conquest, 
he pardoned and declared them free, with the exception of 
eleven men and six women, whom, as his most inveterate ene- 
mies, he proscribed, ordering his followers to kill them wherever 
they should find them. Most of them obtained their pardon 
by embracing Islamism, and were ever after the most zealous 
of Mussulmans. One of these, Abdallah, who had greatly 
offended Mahomet, was brought to him by Othman, upon 
whose intercession Mahomet pardoned him. Before he granted 
his pardon, he maintained a long silence, in expectation, as he 
afterward owned, that some of those about him would fall upon 
Abdallah and kill him. Of the women, three embraced Isl^- 
ism and were pardoned, the rest were put to death, one being 
crucified. 

Mahomet now sent out Kaled and others to destroy the 
idob which were still retained by some of the tribes, and to 
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invite them to Islamism. Kaled executed his commission with 
great brutality. The Jodhamites had formerly robbed and 
murdered Kaled’s uncle as he journeyed from Arabia Felix. 
Kaled having proposed Islamism to them, they cried out, “they 
professed Sabaeism.” This was what he wanted. He imme- 
diately fell upon them, killing some, and making others pris- 
oners: of these, he distributed some among his men, and re- 
served others for himself. As for the latter, having tied their 
hands behind them, he put them all to the sword. On hearing 
of this slaughter Mahomet lifted up his eyes and protested his 
innocence of this murder, and immediately sent Ali with a sum 
of money to make satisfaction for the bloodshed, and to restore 
the plunder. Ali paid to the surviving Jodhamites as much as 
they demanded, and generously divided the overplus among 
them. This action Mahomet applauded and afterward re- 
proved Kaled for his cruelty. 

Upon the conquest of Mecca, many of the tribes of the Arabs 
came and submitted to Mahomet; but the Hawazanites, the 
Thakishites, and part of the Saadites, assembled to the number 
of four thousand effective men, besides women and children, 
to oppose him. He went against them at the head of twelve 
thousand fighting men. At the first onset the Mussulmans, 
being received with a thick shower of arrows, were put to flight; 
but Mahomet, with great courage, rallied his men, and finally 
obtained the victory. The next considerable action was the 
siege of Taif, a town sixty miles east from Mecca. The Mus- 
sulmans set down before it and, having made several breaches 
with their engines, marched resolutely up to them, but were 
vigorously repulsed by the besieged. Mahomet, having by a 
herald proclaimed Uberty to all the slaves who should come 
over to him, twenty-three deserted, to each of whom he assigned 
a Mussulman for a comrade. So inconsiderable a defection 
did not in the least abate the courage of the besieged ; so that 
the prophet began to despair of reducing the place, and, after a 
dream, which Abu-Bekr interpreted unfavorably to the attempt, 
determined to raise the siege. His men, however, on being or- 
dered to prepare for a retreat, began to murmur; whereupon 
he commanded them to be ready for an assault the next day. 
The assault being made the assailants were beaten back with 
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great loss. To console them in their retreat, the prophet 
smiled, and said, “We will come here again, if it please God.” 
When the army reached Jesana, where all the booty taken from 
the Hawazanites had been left, a deputation arrived from that 
tribe to beg it might be restored. The prophet having given 
them their option between the captives or their goods, they 
chose to have their wives and children again. TTieir goods 
being divided among the Mussulmans, Mahomet, in order to 
indemnify those who had been obliged to give up their slaves, 
gave up his own share of the plunder and divided it among 
them. To Malec, however, son of Awf, the general of the 
Hawazanites, he intimated that if he would embrace Islamism 
he should have all his goods as well as his family, and a present 
of one hundred camels besides. By this promise Malec was 
brought over to be so good a Mussuhnan that he had the com- 
mand given him of all his countrymen who should at any time 
be converts, and was very serviceable against the Thakishites. 

The prophet, after this, made a holy visit to Mecca, where 
he appointed Otab, son of Osaid, governor, though not quite 
twenty years of age; Maad, son of Jabal, irmtn, or chief priest, 
to teach the people Islamism, and direct them in solemnizing 
the pilgrimage. Upon his return to Medina his concubine, 
Mary, brought him a son, whom he named Ibrahim, celebrat- 
ing his birth with a great feast. The child, however, lived but 
fifteen months. 

In the ninth year of the Hegira envoys from all parts of 
Arabia came to Mahomet at Medina, to declare the readiness 
of their several tribes to profess his religion. 

The same year Mahomet, with an army of thirty thousand 
men, marched toward Syria, to a place called Tobuc, against 
the Romans and Syrians, who were making preparation against 
him, but, upon his approach, retreated. The Mussulmans, 
in their march back toward Medina, took several forts of the 
Christian Arabs, and made them tributaries. Upon his return 
to Medina the Thakishites, having been blockaded in the Taif 
by the Mussulman tribes, sent deputies offering to embrace 
Islamism, upon condition of being allowed to retain a little 
longer an idol to which their people were bigotedly attached. 
When Mahomet insisted upon its being immediately demol- 
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ished, they desired to be at least excused from using the Mus- 
sulmans’ prayers, but to this he answered very justly, “ That a 
religion without prayers was good for nothing.” At last they 
submitted absolutely. 

During the same year Mahomet sent Abu-Bekr to Mecca, 
to perform the pilgrimage, and sacrifice in his behalf twenty 
camels. Presently afterward he sent Ali to publish the ninth 
chapter of the Koran, which, though so placed in the present 
confused copy, is generally supposed to have been the last that 
was revealed. It is called “Barat,” or Immunity; the purport 
of it is that the associators with whom Mahomet had made a 
treaty must, after four months’ liberty of conscience, either 
embrace Islamism or pay tribute. The command runs thus: 
‘‘When those holy months are expired, kill the idolaters wher- 
ever ye shall find them.” Afterward come these words, ‘‘If 
they repent, and observe the times of prayer and give aims, 
they are to be looked upon as your brethren in religion.” The 
same chapter also orders, “That nobody should, not having on 
the sacred habit, perform the holy circuits round the Kaaba; and 
that no idolater should make the pilgrimage to Mecca.” In 
consequence, no person except a Mahometan may approach 
the Kaaba, on pain of death. 

The following account of Mahomet’s farewell pilgrimage 
is from Jaber, son of Abdallah, who was one of the company: 
“The apostle of God had not made the pilgrimage for nine 
years (for when he conquered Mecca he only made a visita- 
tion). In the tenth year of the Hegira, he publicly proclaimed 
his intention to perform the pilgrimage, whereupon a prodig- 
ious multitude of people (some make the number near one hun- 
dred thousand) flocked from all parts to Medina. Our chief 
desire was to follow the apostle of God, and imitate him. When 
we came to Dhul Holaifa, the apostle of God prayed in the 
mosque there; then mounting his camel he rode hastily to the 
plain Baida, where he began to praise God in the form that 
professes his unity, saying, ‘Here I am, O God, ready to obey 
thee; thou hast no partner,’ etc. When he came to the Kaaba, 
he kissed the comer of the black stone, went seven times round 
— three times in a trot, four times walking — then went to the 
station of Abraham, and coming again to the black stone, rev* 
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ercntly kissed it. Afterward he went through the gate of the 
sons of Madhumi to the hill Safa, and went up it till he could 
see the Kaaba; when, turning toward the Kebla, he professed 
again the unity of God, saying, ‘There is no God but one, his 
is the kingdom, to him be praises, ne is powerful above every- 
thing,’ etc. After this profession he went down toward the hill 
Merwan, I following him all the way through the valley; he then 
ascended the hiU slowly till he came to the top of Merwan; from 
thence he ascended Mount Arafa. It being toward the going 
down of the sun, he preached he*e till sunset; then going to 
Mosdalefa, between Arafa and the valley of Mena, he made the 
evening and the late prayers, with two calls to prayer, and two 
risings up. Then he lay down till the dawn, and, having made 
the morning prayer, went to the enclosure of the Kaaba, where 
he remained standing till it grew very light. Hence he pro- 
ceeded hastily, before the sun was up, to the valley of Mena; 
where, throwing up seven stones, he repeated at each throw, 
‘ God is great,’ etc. Leaving now the valley, he went to the place 
of sacrifice. Having made free sixty-three slaves, he slew sixty- 
three victims ‘ with his own hand, being then sixty-three years 
old, and then ordered Ali to sacrifice as many more victims as 
would make up the number to one hundred. The next thing 
the apostle did was to shave his head, beginning on the right side 
of it, and finishing it on the left. His hair, as he cut it off, he 
cast upon a tree, that the wind might scatter it among the peo- 
ple. Kaled was fortunate enough to catch a part of the fore- 
lock, which he fixed upon his turban; the virtue whereof he 
experienced in every battle he afterw'ard fought. The limbs 
of the victims being now boiled, the apostle sat down with no 
other companion but Ali to eat some of the flesh and drink 
some of the broth. The repast being over, he mounted his 
camel again and rode to the Kaaba; where he made the noon- 
tide prayer, and drank seven large draughts of the well Zem- 
zem, made seven circuits round the Kaaba, and concluded his 
career between the hills Safa and Merwan. 

“The ninth day of the feast he went to perform his devo- 

' Mahomet’s victims were camels ; they may, however, be sheep or 
goats, but in this case they must be male ; if camels or kine, female.— 
Salt, Prtlim. Dis., p. tao. 
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tions on Mount Arafa. This hill, situated about a mile from 
Mecca, is held in great veneration by the Mussulmans as a 
place very proper for penitence. Its fitness in this respect is 
accounted for by a tradition that Adam and Eve, on being 
banished out of paradise, in order to do penance for their trans- 
gression were parted from each other, and after a separation of 
sixscore years met again upon this mountain.” 

At the conclusion of this farewell pilgrimage, as it was 
called, being the last he ever made, Mahomet reformed the 
calendar in two points: In the first place, he appointed the 
year to be exactly lunar, consisting of twelve lunar months; 
whereas before, in order to reduce the lunar to the solar year, 
they used to make every third year consist of thirteen months. 
And secondly, whereas the ancient Arabians held four months 
sacred, wherein it was unlawful to corrunit any act of hostility, 
he took away that prohibition, by this cotrunand, “Attack the 
idolaters in all the months of the year, as they attack you in all.” 
{Koran, ix.) 

In the eleventh year of the Hegira there arrived an em- 
bassy from Arabia Felix, consisting of about one hundred who 
had embraced Islamism. The same year Mahomet ordered 
Osama to go to the place where Zaid his father was slain at the 
battle of Muta, to revenge his death. This was the last expe- 
dition he ever ordered, for, being taken ill two days after, he 
died within thirteen days. The beginning of his sickness was 
a slow fever, which made him delirious. In his frenzy he called 
for pen, ink, and paper, and said he “would write a book that 
should keep them from erring after his death.” But Omar 
opposed it, saying the Koran is sufficient, and that the prophet, 
through the greatness of his malady, knew not what he said. 
Others, however, expressing a desire that he would write, a 
contention arose, which so disturbed Mahomet that he bade 
them all begone. During his iUncss he complained of the 
poisoned meat he had swallowed at Khaibar. Some say, when 
he was dying, Gabriel told him the angel of death, who never 
before had been, nor would ever again be, so ceremonious 
toward anybody, was waiting for his permission to come in. 
As soon as Mahomet had answered, “I give him leave,” the 
angel of death entered and complimented the prophet, telling 
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him God was veiy desirous to have him, but had commanded 
he should take his soul or leave it, just as he himself should 
please to order. Mahomet replied, “Take it, then.” [Accord- 
ing to the testimony of all the Eastern authors Mahomet died 
on Monday the 12th Reby ist, in the year ii of the Hegira, 
which answers in reality to the 8th of June, a.d. 632.] 

His grave was dug under the bed whereon he lay, in the 
chamber of Ayesha. The Arabian writers are very particular 
to tell us everything about the washing and embalming his 
body; who dug his grave, who put him in, etc.* 

The person of Mahomet is minutely described by Arabian 
writers. He was of a middle stature, had a large head, thick 
beard, black eyes, hooked nose, wide mouth, a thick neck, 
flowing hair. They also tell us that what was called the seal of 
his ajxjstleship, a hairy mole between his shoulders, as large as 
a pigeon’s egg, disappeared at his death. Its disappearance 
seems to have convinced those who would not before believe it 
that he was really dead. His intimate companion Abu Horaira 
said he never saw a more beautiful man than the prophet. He 
was so reverenced by his bigoted disciples they would gather 
his spittle up and swallow it. 

The same writers extol Mahomet as a man of fine parts 
and a strong memory, of few words, of a cheerful aspect, affable 
and complaisant in his behavior. They also celebrate his 
justice, clemency, generosity, modesty, abstinence, and humil- 
ity. As an instance of the last virtue, they tell us he mended 
his own clothes and shoes. However, to judge of him by his 
actions as related by these same writers, we cannot help con- 
cluding that he was a very subtle and crafty man, who put on 
the appearance only of those good qualities, while the govern- 
ing principles of hir soul were ambition and lust. For we see 

'There are many ridiculous stories told of Mahomet, which, being 
notoriously fabulous, are not introduced here. Two of the most popular 
are : That a tame pigeon used to whisper in his ear the commands of 
God. [The pigeon is said to have been taught to come and peck some 
grains of rice out of Mahomet’s ear, to induce people to think that he 
then received by the ministry of an angel the several articles of the K<f- 
ran.] The other is that after his death he was buried at Medina, and 
his coffin suspended, by divine agency or magnetic power, between the 
ceiling and floor of the temple. 
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him, as soon as he found himself strong enough to act upon the 
offensive, plundering caravans, and, under a pretence of fight- 
ing for the true religion, attacking, murdering, enslaving, and 
making tributaries of his neighbors, in order to aggrandize and 
enrich himself and his greedy followers, and without scruple 
making use of assassination to cut off those who opposed him. 
Of his lustful disposition we have a sufficient proof, in the pe- 
culiar privileges he claimed to himself of having as many wives 
as he pleased, and of whom he chose, even though they were 
within forbidden degrees of affinity. The authors who give him 
the smallest number of wives own that he had fifteen; whereas 
the Koran allows no Mussulman more than four. As for him- 
self, Mohamet had no shame in avowing that his chief pleasures 
were perfumes and women. 

THE EOSAN 

The Koran is held by the Mahometans in the greatest ven- 
eration. The book must not be touched by anybody but a 
Mussulman, nor even by a believer except he be free from 
pollution. Whether the Koran be creat^ or uncreated has 
been the subject of a controversy fruitful of the most violent 
persecutions. The orthodox opinion is that the original has 
been written from all eternity on the preserved table. Of this 
they believe a complete transcript was brought down to the 
lower heaven (that of the moon) by the angel Gabriel, and 
thence taken and shown to Mahomet, once every year of his 
mission, and twice in the last year of his life. They assert, 
however, that it was only piecemeal, that the several parts were 
revealed by the angel to the prophet, and that he immediately 
dictated what had been revealed to his secretary, who wrote it 
down. Each part, as soon as it was thus copied out, was com- 
municated to hi.s disciples, to get by heart, and was afterward 
deposited in what he called the chest of his apostleship. This 
chest the prophet left in the custody of his wife Hafsa. 

When we consider the way in which the Koran was com- 
piled, we cannot wonder that it is so incoherent a piece as we 
find it. The book is divided into chapters; of these some are 
very tong; others again, especially a few toward the end, very 
short. Each chapter has a title prefixed, taken from the first 
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word, or from some one particular thing mentioned in it, rarely 
from the subject-matter of it; for if a chapter be of any length, 
it usually runs into various subjects that have no connection 
with each other. A celebrated commentator divides the con- 
tents of the Koran into three general heads: i. Precepts or 
directions, relating either to religion, as prayers, fasting, pil- 
grimages, or to civil polity, as marriages, inheritances, judica- 
tures. 2. Histories — whereof some are taken from the Script- 
ures, but falsified with fabulous additions; others are wholly 
false, having no foundation in fact. 3. Admonitions: under 
which head are comprised exhortations to receive Islamism; 
to fight for it, to practise its precepts, prayers, alms, etc.; the 
moral duties, such as justice, temperance, etc., promises of 
everlasting felicity to the obedient, ^ssuasives from sin, threat- 
enings of the punishments of hell to the unbelieving and diso- 
bedient. Many of the threatenings are levelled against par- 
ticular persons, and those sometimes of Mahomet’s own family, 
who had opposed him in propagating his religion. 

In the Koran God is brought in saying, “We have given 
you a book.” By this it appears that the impostor published 
early, in writing, some of his principal doctrines, as also some 
of his historical relations. Thus, in his life of himself we find 
his disciples reading the twentieth chapter of the Koran, before 
his flight from Mecca; after which he pretended many of the 
revelations in other chapters were brought to him. Undoubt- 
edly, all those said to be revealed at Medina must be posterior 
to what he had then published at Mecca; because he had not yet 
been at Medina. Many parts of the Koran he declared were 
brought to him by the angel Gabriel, on special occasions, of 
which we have already met with several instances in his biog- 
raphy. Accordingly, the commentators on the Koran often 
explain passages in it by relating the occasion on which they were 
first revealed. Without such a key many of them would be 
perfectly imintelligible. 

There are several contradictions in the Koran. To recon- 
cile these, the M ussulman doctors have invented the doctrine 
of abrogation, i.e., that what was revealed at one time was 
revoked by a new revelation. A great deal of it is so absurd, 
trifling, and full of tautology that it requires no little patience 
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to read much of it at a time. Notwithstanding, the Koran is 
cried up by the Mussulmans as inimitable; and in the seven- 
teenth chapter of the Koran Mahomet is commanded to say, 
“Verily if men and genii were purposely assembled, that they 
might produce anything like the Koran, they could not produce 
anything like unto it, though they assisted one another.’’ 
Accordingly, when the impostor was called upon, as he often 
was, to work miracles in proof of his divine mission, he excused 
himself by various pretences, and appealed to the Koran as a 
standing miracle.' Each chapter of the Koran is divided into 
verses, that is, lines of different length, terminated with the 
same letter, so as to make a different rhyme, but without any 
regard to the measure of the syllables. 

The Mahometan religion consists of two parts, faith and 
practice. Faith they divide into six articles: i. A belief in the 
unity of God, in opposition to those whom they call associators; 
by which name they mean not only those who, besides the true 
God, worship idols or inferior gods or goddesses, but the 
Christians also, who hold our blessed Saviour’s divinity and 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 2. A belief of angels, to whom 

* Mirza Ibrahim (translated by Lee) states, however, that the miracles 
recorded of Mahomet almost exceed enumeration. “ Some of the doc- 
tors of Islamism have computed them at four thousand four hundred and 
fifty, while others have held that the more remarkable ones were not 
fewer than a thousand, some of which are almost universally accredited; 
as his dividing the moon into two parts ; the singing of the gravel in his 
hand; the flowing of the water from between his fingers; the animals 
addressing him, and complaining before him ; his satisfying a great mul- 
titude with a small quantity of food, and many others. The miracle of 
the speaking of the moon is thus related by Gagnier : On one occasion 
Mahomet accepted a challenge to bring the moon from heaven in pres- 
ence of the whole assembly. Upon uttering his command, that luminary, 
full orlxid, though but five days old, leaped from the firmament, and, 
lx)unding through the air, alighted on the top of the Kaaba, after having 
encircled it by seven distinct evolutions. It is said to have paid rever- 
ence to the prophet, addressing him in elegant Arabic, in set phrase of 
encomium, and concluding with the formula of the Mussulman faith. 
This done, the moon is said to have descended from the Kaaba, to have 
entered the right sleeve of Mahomet’s mantle, and made its exit by 
the left. After having traversed every part of his flowing robe, the 
planet separated into two parts, as it mounted to the air. Then these 
parts reunited in one round and luminous orb as before.** 
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they attribute various shapes, names, and offices, borrowed 
from the Jews and Persians. 3. The Scriptures. 4. The 
prophets: on this head the Koran teaches that God revealed 
his will to various prophets, in divers ages of the world, and 
gave it in writing to Adam, Seth, Enoch, Abraham, etc.; but 
these books are lost: that afterward he gave the Pentateuch to 
Moses, the Psalms to David, the Gospel to Jesus, and the Koran 
to Mahomet. The Koran speaks with great reverence of 
Moses and Jesus, but says the Scriptures left by them have 
been greatly mutilated and corrupted. Under this pretence 
it adds a great many fabulous relations to the history contained 
in those sacred books, and charges the Jews and Christians 
with suppressing many prophecies concerning Mahomet (a 
calumny easily refuted, the Scriptures having been translated 
into various languages long before Mahomet was bom). 5. 
The fifth article of belief is the resurrection and day of judg- 
ment, while about the intermediate state Mahometan divines have 
various opinions. The happiness promised to the Mussulmans 
in paradise is whoUy sensual, consisting of fine gardens, rich 
furniture sparkling with gems and gold, delicious fruits, and 
wines that neither cloy nor intoxicate; but above all, affording 
the fruition of all the delights of love in the society of women 
having large black eyes and every trait of exquisite beauty, who 
shall ever continue young and perfect. Some of their writers 
speak of these females of paradise in very lofty strains; telling 
us, for instance, that if one of them were to look down from 
heaven in the night she would illuminate the earth as the sun 
does; and if she did but spit into the ocean, it would be imme- 
diately turned as sweet as honey. These delights of paradise 
were certainly, at first, understood literally; however Mahometan 
divines may have since allegorized them into a spiritual sense. 
As to the punishments threatened to the wicked, they are hell- 
fire, breathing hot winds, the drinking of boiling and stinking 
water, eating briers and thorns, and the bitter fruit of the tree 
Zacom, which in their bellies will feel like boiling pitch. These 
punishments are to be everlasting to all except those who em- 
brace Islamism; for the latter, after suffering a number of 
years, in proportion to their demerits, will then, if they have 
had W so much faith as is equal to the weight of an ant, be 
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released by the mercy of God, and, upon the mtercesaon of 
Mahomet, admitted into paradise. 

The sixth article of belief is that God decrees everything 
that is to happen, not only all events, but the actions and 
thoughts of men, their belief or infidelity; that everything that 
has or will come to pass has been, from eternity, written in the 
preserved or secret table, which is a white stone of an immense 
size, preserved in heaven, near the throne of God. Agreeable 
to this notion one of their poets thus expresses himself: “What- 
ever is written against thee will come to pass; what is written 
for thee shall not fail; resign thyself to God, and know thy Lord 
to be powerful; his decrees will certainly take place; his ser- 
vants ought to be silent.” 

Of their four fundamental points of practice, the first is 
prayer. This duty is to be performed five times in the twenty- 
four hours: i. In the morning before sunrise. 2. When noon 
is past. 3. A little before sunset. 4. A little after sunset. 5. 
Before the first watch of the night. Previous to prayer they 
are to purify themselves by washing. Some kinds of pollution 
require the whole body to be iirunersed in water, but commonly 
it is enough to wash some parts only — ^the head, the face and 
neck, hands and feet. In the latter ablution, called wodhu, 
fine sand or dust may be used when water cannot be had; in 
such case the palm of the hand, being first laid upon the sand, 
is then to be drawn over the part required to be washed. The 
Mahometans, out of respect to the divine Majesty before whom 
they are to appear, are required to be clean and decent when they 
go to public prayers in their mosques; but are yet forbidden to 
app)ear there in sumptuous apparel, particularly clothes trimmed 
with gold or silver, lest they should make them vain and arro- 
gant. The women are not allowed to be in their mosques at 
the same time with the men; this they think would make their 
thoughts wander from their proper business there. On this 
account they reproach the Christians with the impropriety of 
the contrary usage. The next point of practice is alms-giving, 
which is frequently enjoined in the Koran and looked upon as 
highly meritorious. Many of them have been very exemplary 
in the performance of this duty. The third point of practical 
religion is fasting the whole month Ramadan, during which 
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they are every day to abstain from eating or drinking, or 
touching a woman, from daybreak to sunset; after that they 
are at liberty to enjoy themselves as at other times. From this 
fast an exception is made in favor of old persons and children. 
Those also that are sick or on a journey, and women pregnant 
or nursing, are also excused in this month. But then, the per- 
son making use of this dispensation must expiate the omission 
by fasting an equal number of days in some other month and 
by giving alms to the poor. There are also some other days of 
fasting, which are, by the more religious, observed in the man- 
ner above described. The last practical duty is going the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, which every man who is able is obliged to 
perform once in his life. In the ceremonies of it they strictly 
copy those observed by Mahomet. A pilgrimage can be made 
only in the month Dulhagha; but a visitation to Mecca may be 
made at any other time of the year. 

THE MAHOMETAN CBEED 

As an illustration of the Mahometan creed and practice I 
have thought it advisable to insert their famous Dr. Al-Gazali’s 
interpretation of the two articles of their faith, viz., “There is 
no God but God; Mahomet is the apostle of God 

“Praise be to God the Creator and Restorer of all things: 
who does whatsoever he pleases, who is master of the glorious 
throne and mighty force, and directs his sincere servants into 
the right way and the straight path; who favoreth them who 
have once borne testimony to the unity, by preserving their 
confessions from the darkness of doubt and hesitation; who 
directs them to follow his chosen apostle, upon whom be the 
blessing and peace of God; and to go after his most honorable 
companions, to whom he hath vouchsafed his assistance and 
direction which is revealed to them in his essence and operations 
by the excellences of his attributes, to the knowledge whereof 
no man attains but he that hath been taught by hearing. To 
these, as touching his essence, he maketh known that he is one, 
and hath no partner: singular, without anything like him: 
uniform, having no contrary: separate, having no equal. He 
is ancient, having no first: eternal, having no beginning: re- 
maining forever, having no end: continuing to eternity, with- 
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out any termination. He persists, without ceasing to be, 
remains without failing, and never did cease, nor ever shall 
cease, to be described by glorious attributes, nor is subject to 
any decree so as to be determined by any precise limits or set 
times, but is the First and the Last, and is within and without. 

“Whai God is noti\ He (glorified be his name) is not a body 
endued with form, nor a substance circumscribed with limits or 
determined by measure; neither does he resemble bodies, as 
they are capable of being measured or divided. Neither is he 
a substance, neither do substances exist in him; neither is he an 
accident, nor do accidents exist in him. Neither is he like to 
anything that exists, neither is anything like to him; nor is he 
determinate in quantity nor comprehended by bounds, nor 
circumscribed by the differences of situation nor contained in 
the heavens. He sits upon the throne, after that manner which 
he himself hath described, and in that same sense which he him- 
self means, which is a sitting far removed from any notion of 
contact, or resting upon, or local situation; but both the throne 
itself, and whatsoever is upon it, are sustained by the goodness 
of his power, and are subject to the grasp of his hand. But he 
is above the throne, and above all things, even to the utmost 
ends of the earth; but so above as at the same time not to be a 
whit nearer the throne and the heaven; since he is exalted by 
(infinite) degrees above the throne no less than he is exalted 
above the earth, and at the same time is near to everything that 
hath a being; nay, nearer to men than their jugular veins, and 
is witness to everything; though his nearness is not like the 
nearness of bodies, as neither is his essence h'ke the essence of 
bodies. Neither doth he exist in anything, neither doth any- 
thing exist in him; but he is too high to be contained in any 
place, and too holy to be determined by time; for he was before 
time and place were created, and is now after the same manner 
as he always was. He is also distinct from the creatures by his 
attributes, neither is there anything besides himself in his 
essence, nor is his essence in any other besides him. He is too 
holy to be subject to change, or any local motion; neither do 
any accidents dwell in him nor any contingencies befall him, 
^ut he abides through all generations with his glorious attri- 
butes, free from all clanger of dissolution. As to the attribute 
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of perfection, he wants no addition of his perfection. As to 
being, he is known to exist by the apprehension of the under- 
standing; and he is seen as he is by an ocular intuition, which 
will be vouchsafed out of his mercy and grace to the holy in the 
eternal mansion, completing their joy by the vision of his glori- 
ous presence. 

"His Power ^ He, praised be his name, is living, powerful, 
mighty, omnipotent, not liable to any defect or impotence; 
neither slumbering nor sleeping, nor being obnoxious to decay 
or death. To him belong the kingdom, and the power, and the 
might. His is the dominion, and the excellency, and the crea- 
tion, and the command thereof. The heavens are folded up 
in his right hand, and all creatures are crouched within his grasp. 
His excellency consists in his creating and producing, and his 
unity in communicating existence and a beginning of being. 
He created men and their works, and measured out their main- 
tenance and their determined times. Nothing that is possible 
can escape his grasp, nor can the vicissitudes of things elude his 
power. The effects of his might are inniunerable, and the 
objects of his knowledge infinite. 

"His Knowledge.] He, praised be his name, knows all 
things that can be understo^, and comprehends whatsoever 
comes to pass, from the extremities of the earth to the highest 
heavens, even the weight of a pismire could not escape him 
either in earth or heaven; but he would perceive the creeping 
of the black pismire in the dark night upon the hard stone, and 
discern the motion of an atom in the op)en air. He knows what 
is secret and conceals it, and views the conceptions of the minds, 
and the motions of the thoughts, and the iiunost recesses of se- 
crets, by a knowledge ancient and eternal, that never ceased to 
be his attribute from eternal eternity, and not by any new knowl- 
edge, superadded to his essence, either inhering or adventitious. 

"His Will.] He, praised be his name, doth will those 
things to be that are, and disposes of all accidents. Nothing 
passes in the empire, nor the kingdom, neither little nor much, 
nor small nor great, nor good nor evil, nor profitable nor hurt- 
ful, nor faith nor infidelity, nor knowledge nor ignorance, nor 
prosperity nor adversity, nor increase nor decrease, nor obe- 
dience nor rebellion, but by his determinate counsel and decree, 

B., VOL. IV.— 16. 
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and his definite sense and mtL Nor doth the wink of him that 
seeth, nor the subtlety of him that thinketh, exceed the bounds 
of his will: but it is he who gave all things their beginning; he 
is the creator and restorer, the sole operator of what he pleases; 
there is no reversing his decree nor delaying what he hath deter- 
mined, nor is there any refuge to man from his rebellion against 
him, but only his help and mercy; nor hath any man any power 
to perform any duty toward him, but through his love and will. 
Though men and genii, angels and devils, should conspire to- 
gether either to put one single atom in motion, or cause it to 
cease its motion, without his will and approbation they would 
not be able to do it. His will subsists in his essence among the 
rest of his attributes, and was from eternity one of his eternal 
attributes, by which he willed from eternity the existence of 
those things that he had decreed, which were produced in their 
proper seasons according to his eternal will, without any before 
or after, and in agreement both with his knowledge and will, 
and not by methodizing of thoughts, nor waiting for a proper 
time, for which reason no one thing is in him a hinderance from 
another. 

“His Hearing and Sight.] And he, praised be his name, 
is hearing and seeing, and heareth and seeth. No audible 
object, how still soever, escapeth his hearing; nor is anything 
visible so small as to escape his sight; for distance is no hin- 
derance to his hearing, nor darkness to his sight. He sees with- 
out pupil or eyelids, and hears without any passage or ear, even 
as he knoweth without a heart, and performs his actions without 
the assistance of any corporeal limb, and creates without any 
instrument, for his attributes (or properties) are not like those 
of men, any more than his essence is like theirs. 

“ His Word.] Furthermore, he doth speak, command, for- 
bid, promise, and threaten by an eternal, ancient word subsist- 
ing in his essence. Neither is it like to the word of the creatures, 
nor doth it consist in a voice arising from the commotion of the 
air and the collision of bodies, nor letters which are separated 
by the joining together of the lips or the motion of the tongue. 
TTie Koran, the Law, the Gospel, and the Psalter, are books 
sent down by him to his apostles, and the Koran, indeed, is 
read with tongues, written in books, and kept in hearts; yet as 
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subsisting in the essence of God, it doth not become liable to 
separation and division while it is transferred into the hearts 
and the papers. Thus Moses also heard the word of God with- 
out voice or letter, even as the saints behold the essence of God 
without substance or accident. And that since these are his 
attributes, he liveth and knoweth, is powerful and willeth and 
operateth, and seeth and speaketh, by life and knowledge, and 
will and hearing, and sight and word, not by his simple essence. 

“ His Works.] He, praised be his name, exists after such a 
manner that nothing besides him hath any being but what is 
produced by his operation, and floweth from his justice after the 
best, most excellent, most perfect, and most just model. He 
is, moreover, wise in his works and just in his decrees. But his 
justice is not to be compared with the justice of men. For a 
man may be supposed to act unjustly by invading the posses- 
sion of another; but no injustice can be conceived of God, inas- 
much as there is nothing that belongs to any other besides him- 
self, so that wrong is not imputable to him as meddling with 
things not appertaining to him. All things, himself only ex- 
cepted, genii, men, the devil, angels, heaven, earth, animals, 
plants, substance, accident, intelligible, sensible, were all cre- 
ated originally by him. He created them by his power out of 
mere privation, and brought them into light, when as yet they 
were nothing at all, but he alone existing from eternity, neither 
was there any other with him. Now he created all things in 
the beginning for the manifestation of his power, and his will, 
and the confirmation of his word, which was true from all 
eternity. Not that he stood in need of them, nor wanted them; 
but he manifestly declared his glory in creating, and producing, 
and commanding, without being under any obligation, nor out 
of necessity. Loving-kindness, and to show favor, and grace, 
and beneficence, belong to him; whereas it is in his power to 
pour forth upon men a variety of torments, and afflict them with 
various kinds of sorrows and diseases, which, if he were to do, 
his justice could not be arraigned, nor would he be chargeable 
with injustice. Yet he rewards those that worship him for their 
obedience on accoimt of his promise and beneficence, not of 
their merit nor of necessity, since there is nothing which he can 
be tied to perform; nor can any injustice be supposed in him, 
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nor can he be under any obligali. ^ny person whatsoever. 
That his creatures, however, sh<* bound to serve him, 

ariseth from his having declared • tongues of the prophets 

that it was due to him from ther^ e worship of him is not 

simply the dictate of the undersL but he sent messengers 

to carry to men his commands, a*. .aises, and threats, whose 

veracity he proved by manift- ides, whereby men are 
obliged to give credit to them ir things that they relate. 

The signification 0 } the see -^^cle; that is, the testimony 

concerning the Apostle.] He, 1* ^t High, sent Mahomet, 
the illiterate prophet of the far-. . Jie Koreish, to deliver his 
message to all the Arabians ..irbarians and genii and 

men; and abrogated by his re‘* tl other religions, except in 
those things which he confirmr * gave him the preeminence 
over all the rest of the prop!. cl made him lord over all 
mortal men. Neither is the ' <tCcording to his will, com- 
plete by the testimony of th- ^ alone; that is, by simply 

saying, There is but one Go • '>ut the addition of the tes- 
timony of the apostle; i.c.. ^ut the further testimony, 

Mahomet is the apostle of G And he hath made it neces- 

sar}’ to men to give credit t(* ^ ..net in those things which he 
hath related, both with regr^" nis present world and the life 
to come. For a man’s faith ’ - ' 't accepted till he is fully per- 
suaded of those things which the prophet hath affirmed shall 
be after death. The first of these is the examination of Munkir 
and Nakir. These are two angels, of a most terrible and fear- 
ful aspect, who shall f)lacc [every] man upright in his grave, 
consisting again both of soul and body, and ask him concerning 
the unity and the mission [of the apostle], saying, Who is thy 
Lord? and, What is thy religion? and, WTio is thy prophet? 
For these are the searchers of the grave, and their examination 
the first trial after death. Everyone must also believe the tor- 
ment of the sepulchre, and that it is due and right and just, 
both upon the body and the soul, being according to the will of 
God. 

He shall also believe in the balance with two scales and a 
beam, that shall equal the extent of the heavens and the earth; 
wherein the w^orks [of men] shall be weighed by the power of 
God. At which time weights not heavier than atoms, or mus- 
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lard-seeds, shall be brought out, that things may be balanced 
with the utmost exactness, and perfect justice administered. 
Then the books of the good works, beautiful to behold, shall be 
cast into the balance of light, by which the balance shall be 
depressed according to their degrees, out of the favor of God. 
But the books of evil deeds, nasty to look upon, shall be cast 
into the balance of darkness, with which the scale shall lightly 
ascend by the justice of the most high God. 

“ He must also believe that there is a real way, extended over 
the middle of hell, which is sharper than a sword and finer than 
a hair, over which all must pass. In this passage of it, while 
the feet of the infidels, by the decree of God, shall slip, so as 
they shall fall into hell-fire, the feet of the faithful shall never 
stumble, but they shall arrive safely into the eternal habitation. 

^^He shall also believe the pond where they go down to be 
watered, that is the pond of Mahomet (upon whom be the 
blessing and peace of God), out of which the faithful, after they 
have passed the way, drink before they enter into paradise; and 
out of which whosoever once drinketh shall thirst no more for- 
ever. Its breadth is a month’s journey, it is whiter than milk 
and sweeter than honey. Round about it stand cups as innu- 
merable as the stars, and it hath two canals, by which the waters 
of the [river] Cauthar flow into it. 

He shall also believe the [last] account, in which men shall 
be divided into those that shall be reckoned withal with the 
utmost strictness, and those that shall be dealt w^ithal more 
favorably, and those that shall be admitted into paradise with- 
out any manner of examination at all; namely, those whom 
God shall cause to approach near to himself. Moreover, he 
shall believe that God will ask any of his apostles, whomsoever 
he shall please, concerning their mission; of the infidels, and 
whomsoever he shall please, what was the reason why, by their 
unbelief, they accused those that were sent to them of lying. 
He will also examine the heretics concerning tradition, and the 
faithful concerning their good works. 

“ He shall also believe that all who confess one God shall, 
upon the intercession of the prophets, next of the doctors, then 
of the martyrs, and finally of the rest of the faithful — that is, 
everyone according to his excellency and degree — at length go out 
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nor can he be under any obligation to any person sidiatsoever. 
That his creatures, however, should be bound to serve him, 
ariseth from his having declared by the tongues of the prophets 
that it was due to him from them. The worship of him is not 
simply the dictate of the understanding, but he sent messengers 
to cany to men his commands, and promises, and threats, whose 
veradty he proved by manifest miracles, whereby men are 
obliged to give credit to them in those things that they relate. 

“ The signification of the second artide; that is, the testimony 
concerning the Apostlej\ He, the Most High, sent Mahomet, 
the illiterate prophet of the family of the Koreish, to deliver his 
message to all the Arabians and barbarians and genii and 
men; and abrogated by his religion all other religions, except in 
those things which he confirmed; and gave him the preSminence 
over all the rest of the prophets, and made him lord over all 
mortal men. Neither is the faith, according to his will, com- 
plete by the testimony of the unity alone; that is, by simply 
saying, There is but one God, without the addition of the tes- 
timony of the apostle; i.e., without the further testimony, 
Mahomet is the apostle of God. And he hath made it neces- 
sary to men to give credit to Mahomet in those things which he 
haA related, both with regard to this present world and the life 
to come. For a man’s faith is not accepted till he is fully per- 
suaded of Aose things which the prophet hath afiirmed shall 
be after death. The first of these is the examination of Munkir 
and Nakir. These are two angeb, of a most terrible and fear- 
ful aspect, vdio shall place [every] man upright in hb grave, 
consisting again both of soul and body, and ask him concemmg 
the unity and the mission [of the apostle], saying, Who is thy 
Lord? and, What b thy religion? and, Who b thy prophet? 
For these are 'the searchers of the grave, and their examination 
the first trial after death. Everyone must also believe the tor- 
ment of the sepulchre, and that it b due and right and just, 
both upon the body and the soul, being according to the will of 
God. 

“He shall also believe in the balance with two scales and a 
beam, that shall equal the extent of the heavens and the earth; 
wherein the works [of men] shall be weighed by the power of 
God. At which time weights not heavier than atcans, or mua- 
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tud-seeds, shall be brought out, that things may be balanced 
with the utmost exactness, and perfect justice administered. 
Then the books of the good works, beautiful to behold, shall be 
cast into the balance of li^t, by which the balance shall be 
depressed according to their degrees, out of the favor of God. 
But the books of evil deeds, nasty to look upon, ^all be cast 
into the balance of darkness, with which the scale shall lightly 
ascend by the justice of the most high God. 

“ He must also believe that there is a real way, extended over 
the middle of hell, which is sharper than a sword and finer than 
a hair, over which all must pass. In this passage of it, while 
the feet of the infidels, by the decree of God, shall slip, so as 
they shall fall into heU-fire, the feet of the faithful shall never 
stumble, but they shall arrive safely into the eternal habitation. 

“He shall also believe the pond where they go down to be 
watered, that is the pond of Mahomet (upon whom be the 
blessing and peace of God), out of which the faithful, after they 
have passed the way, drink before they enter into paradise; and 
out of which whosoever once drinketh shall thirst no more for- 
ever. Its breadth is a month’s journey, it is whiter than milk 
and sweeter than honey. Round about it stand cups as innu- 
merable as the stars, and it hath two canals, by which the waters 
of the [river] Cauthar flow into it. 

“He shall also believe the [last] account, in which men shall 
be divided into those that shall be reckoned withal with the 
utmost strictness, and those that shall be dealt withal more 
favorably, and those that shall be admitted into paradise with- 
out any maimer of examination at aU; namely, those whom 
God sl^ cause to approach near to himself. Moreover, he 
shall believe that God will ask any of his apostles, whomsoever 
he shall please, concerning their mission; of the infidels, and 
whomsoever he shall please, what was the reason why, by their 
unbelief, they accused those that were sent to them of lying. 
He will also examine the heretics concerning tradition, and the 
faithful concerning their good works. 

“He shall also believe that all who confess one God shall, 
upon the intercession of the prophets, next of the doctors, then 
of the martyrs, and finally of lie rest of the faithful— that is, 
everyone accor^g to his excellency and degree— at length go out 
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of Ibe fire after have undeiigone the punishment due to their 
sins. 

“And if besides these remain any of the faithful, having no 
intercessor, they shall go out by the grace of God; ndther shall 
any one of the faithful renuun forever in hdl, but shall go out 
from thence thou^ he had but so much faith in his heart as the 
weight of an atom. And thus, by the favorable mercy of God, 
no person shall remain in hell who in life acknowledge the unity 
of Ae Godhead. 

“ It is also necessary that every true believer acknowledge the 
excellency of the companions [of Mahomet] and their degrees; 
and that the most excellent of men, next to Mahomet, is Abu* 
Bekr, then Omar, then Othman, and then Ali. Moreover, he 
must entertain a good opinion of all the companions, and cele- 
brate their memories, according as God and his apostles hath 
celebrated them. And all these things are received by tradi- 
tion, and evinced by evident tokens; and he that confesseth ail 
these things, and surely believeth them, is to be reckoned among 
the number of those that embrace truth, and of the congr^- 
tion of those that walk in the received way, separated firom the 
congr^tion of those that err, and the company of heretics. 

“These are the things that everyone is obliged to believe and 
confess that would be accormted worthy of the name of a Mus- 
sulman; and that, according to the literal meaning of the words, 
not as they may be made capable of any sounder sense; for, 
says the author of this exposition, some pretending to go deeper 
have put an interpretation upon those t^gs that are delivered 
concerning the world to come, such as the balance, and the way, 
and some other things besides, but it is hetety.” 
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SIMON OCKLEY 

Aba-Bekr was chosen caliph, or khali/(siga\tyiDg successoi) to Ma« 
hornet, but died after a reign of two years. His successor, Caliph Omar, 
continued with unabated ardor the ^orts for the spread of Islam which 
Abu-Bekr had initiated by sendii^ an invading expedition into Persia, 
and another into the Roman provinces of Syria. 

The victorious armies of the Crescent were by this time far advanced 
beyond the frontiers of Arabia, and with fanatic zeal endeavoring to 
obey the prophet^s injunction to Islamize mankind. * A Hah il Allah ! ** 
C God is God ! **) was their inspiring war-cry, and * Mahomet is the 
prophet of God ” their watchword. With cimeter and Koran in either 
hand they offered the conquered “ Iniidels ** * Islam or the sword.* 

The Oxus, which alone separated Saracen territory from that of Syria, 
was easily passed. Damascus was conquered, and ^e impetuous spirit 
of the Moslems led them rapidly on to Heliopolis, then to Hems or Emesa. 
In subtlety they were no less practised than they were well proved in 
courage, and by many arts they succeeded in creating diversions among 
their adversaries, and often in enlisting them under the Saracen standard. 
By making the Syrians understand something of their language, customs, 
and religion, they prepared them for assimilation when once subjected. 
In some cases dissensions among the Syrians led them to invoke the 
intervention of those who came to subjugate them. 

In less than two years the Saracens had conquered the Syrian plain 
and valley, but still they reproached themselves for loss of time, and with 
redoubled zeal pressed on to new victories. The forces arrayed against 
them were greatly augmented both from Asia and Europe, but the dis- 
cipUned veterans of the Roman emperor Heraciius, and the recruits from 
the provinces, vainly confronted the Arabs, whose valor was of the nature 
of religious frenzy, which no assault could cause to quail. They won, at 
fearful cost to themselves, but with greater bss to their enemies at the 
battle of Yermouk, and there caused tiie Roman army to abandon active 
warfare against them. 

It was then open to the victors to select their own objective among 
the Syrian cities, and following the counsel of Ali, they entered at once 
upon Ae siege of Jerusalem, although they held that city next to Mecca 
ai^ Medina in veneration. 


•47 
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Afto* a siege of four mouths Jerusalem capitulated, her defenders hav* 
ing no rest from the c e ase les s assaults of the besiegers. Hard work still 
lajr before the Saracens in Syria ; but after the reduction of Aleppo, which 
cost several mimths' ^ege, with great loss of lives to the invaders, they 
passed on to Antioch and other strongholds, until, one one, all had 
been subdued; tire surrender of Ciesarea completii^ the great conquest 
and the subjection of Syria to the rule of the Caliph. 


LIERACLTUS, weaned with a constant and uninterrupted sue- 
^ ‘ cession of Oi news, which like those of Job came every day 
treading upon the heels of each other, grieved at the heart to 
see the Roman Empire, once the mistress of the world, now 
become the scorn and spoil of barbarian insolence, resolved, if 
possible, to put an end to the outrages of the Saracens once for 
alL With this view he raised troops in all parts of his domin- 
ions, and collected so conriderable an anny as since the first 
invasion of the Saracens had never appeared in Syria — ^not 
much unlike one engaged in single combat who, distrustful of 
his own abilities and fearing the worst, sununons together his 
whole strength in hopes of ending the dispute with one decisive 
bbw. Troops were sent to every tenable place which this in- 
undation of the Saracens had not as yet reached, particularly 
to Caesarea and all the sea-coast of Syria, as Tyre and Sidon, 
Accah, Joppa, Tripolis, Bqrrout, and Tiberias, besides another 
army to d^end Jerusalon. The main body, which was de- 
signed to give battle to the whole force of the ^racois, was 
commanded by one Mahan, an Armenian, whom I take to ’be 
the very same that the Greek historians call ManueL To his 
generals the Emperor gave the best advice, charging them to 
bdiave themselves like men, and especially to take care to avoid 
all differaices or dissensions. Afterwa^, when he had ex- 
pressed his astonishment at this extraordinary success of the 
Arabs, who were inferior to the Greeks, in number, strength, 
arms, and discipline, after a short silence a grave man stood 


up and told him that the reason of it was duit the Greeks 
had walked unworthify of their Christian psofesrion, and 
chai^ged thdr religion from what it was when Jesus Christ first 
delivered it to them, injuring and oppressing one another, 
takii^ usury, committing fornication, and fomenting all maimer 
of strife and variance among themselves. The i^peior aik- 
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gwered, that he was “too sensible of it'' He then told them 
that he had thoughts of continuing no longm* in Syria, but, 
leaving his army to their mam^;ement, he purposed to withdraw 
to Constantinople. In answer to which represented to 
him how much his departure would reflect upon his honor, 
what a lessening it would be to him in the ^es of his own sub- 
jects, and what occasion of triumph it would afford to his 
enemies the Saracens. Upon this they took their leave and 
prepared for their march. Besides a vast army of Asiatics and 
Europeans, Mahan was joined by A 1 Jabalah Ebn A 1 Ayham, 
King of the Christian Arabs, who had under him sixty thousand 
mm. These Mahan commanded to march always in the front, 
saying that there was nothing like diamond to cut diamond. 

great army, raised for the defence of Christian people, 
was little less insupportable than the Saracens themselves, 
committing all manner of disorder and outrage as they passed 
along; especially when they came to any of those places which 
had made any agreement with the Saracens, or surrendered 
to them, they swore and cursed and reviled the inhabitants 
with reproadiful language, and compelled them by force to 
bear them company. The p>oor people excused their submission 
to the Saracens by their inability to defend themselves, and 
told the soldiers that if they did not approve of what they had 
done, they ought themselves to have come sooner to their 
relief. 

The news of this great army having reached the Saracens 
aMe they were at Hems, filled them full of apprehensions, 
and put them to a very great strait as to the best course to pur- 
sue in this critical juncture. Some of them would very wiUi^ly 
have ^mmk back and returned to Arabia. This course, they 
urged, presented a double advantage: on the one hand they 
would ^ sure of speedy assistance from their &iends; and on 
the other, in that bartra country the munerous army of the 
enemy must needs be reduced to great scardty. But Abu 
Obeidah, fearing lest such a retreat might by die Caliph be 
intopreted cowardice in him, durst not approve of this advice. 
Others would rather die in the defence of those stately build- 
ings, fruitful fields, and pleasant meadows th^ had won by the 
sword, than voluntarily to return to their former starving con- 
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ditkm. llMjr proposed therefore to remain whd« wme 
and wait the approach of the enemy. But Kaled disapproved 
of their remaining in their present portion, as it was too near 
Caesarea, where Constantine, the Emperor’s son, lay with forty 
thousand men; and recommended that they should march to 
Yermouk, whoe they might reckon on assistance from the 
Caliph. As soon as Constantine heard of their departure, he 
sent a chiding letter to Mahan, and bade him mend his pace. 
Mahan advanced, but made no haste to give the Saracens 
battle, having received orders from the Emperor to make over- 
tiues of peace, which were no sooner proposed than rejected 
by Abu Obeidah. Several messages passed between them. 
The Saracens, endeavoring to bring thdr countryman Jabalah 
Ebn A1 Ayham, with his Christian Arabs, to a neutrality, were 
answered that they were obliged to serve the Emperor, and 
resolved to fight* Upon this Kaled, contrary to the general 
advice, prepaid to give him battle before Mahan should come 
up, although the number of his men — ^udio, however, were the 
/liU of the whole army — was very inconsiderable, uipng that 
the Christians, being the army of the devil, had no advantage 
by their niunbers against the Saracens, the army of God. ^ 
choosing his men, Kaled had called out more Ansers* Iton 
Mohajerins,* which, when it was observed, occasioned iKhne 
grumbling, as it then was doubted whether it was b^fSiHese he 
re^rected them most or because he had a mind to them 

to the greater danger, that he might favor the odi^^ Kaled 
told them that he had chosen them without az^'^huch r^thd, 
only because they were persons he could depettd upon, whose 
valor he had proved, and who had the faiti^ rooted in their 
hearts. One Cathib, happoiing to be called after his brother 
Sahal, and lookup upon himself to be the better man, resented 
it as a high aflfhont, and roundly abused Kaled. The latter, 
however, gave him very gentle and modest answers, to the 
great satisfaction of all, especially of Abu Obddah, who, after 
a short contention, made them shake hands. Kaled, indeed, 

* Those of Medina are called by that name becaose they heh>ed Ma« 
hornet in his flight from Mecca. 

’Those that fled with him are called Mtfliajerins; by fliese names the 
inhabitants of Mecca and Medina are often distinguished. 
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was admirable in this respect, that he knew no less how to govern 
his passions dian to conunand the army; thou^ to most great 
generals, the latter hequently proves the easier task of the two. 
In diis hazardous enterprise his success was b^nd all ex- 
pectation, for he threw Jabalah’s Arabs into disorder and killed 
a great many, losing very few of his own men on the field, 
besides five prisoners, three of whom were Yezid Ebn Abu 
Sofian, Rafi Ebn Omeira, and Derar Ebn A 1 Alzwar, all men 
of great note. Abu Obeidah sent Abdallah Ebn Kort with an 
express to Omar, acquainting him with their circumstances, 
b^ging bis prayers and some fresh recruits of Unitarians, a 
title they glory in, as reckoning themselves the only asserters 
of the unity of the Deity. Omar and the whole court were ex- 
tremely surprised, but comforted themselves with the promises 
made to them in the Koran, which seemed now to be all they 
had left to trust to. To encourage the people, he went into the 
pulpit and showed them the excellency of fighting for the cause 
of God, and afterward returned an answer to Abu Obeidah, 
full of such spiritual consolation as the Koran could afford. 
Omar commanded Abdallah, as soon as ever he came near 
the camp and before he delivered the letter, to cry out, " Good 
nevirsl” in order to comfort the Mussulmans and ease them in 
some measure of the perplexing apprehensions they labored 
under. As soon as he received this letter and message, together 
with Omar’s blessing, he prepared to set out on his return to the 
army; but suddenly he remembered that he had omitted to 
pay his respects at Mahomet’s tomb, which it was very uncertain 
whether he should ever see again. Upon this he hastened to 
Ayesha’s house (the place where Mahomet was buried), and 
found her sitting by the tomb with Ali and Abbas, and All’s 
two sons, Hasan and Hosein, one sitting upon All’s lap, the 
other upon Abbas’. Ali was reading the chapter of beasts, 
being the sixth of the Koran, and Abbas the cMpter of Hud, 
which is the elevendi. Abdallah, having paid his respects to 
Mahomet, Ali asked him whether he did not drink of going? 
He answered, ’’Yes,” but he feared he diould not get to the 
army before tihe battle, which yet he greatly wished to do, if 
possible. **If you desdred a speedy joumqr,’* answered All, 
“tfrtiy did not you adt Omar to pray for you? Don’t you know 
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tihat die prayers of Omar wQl not be turned back? Because 
die apos(fe of God said of him: ' If there were a prophet to be 
ei^iected after me, it would be Omar, whose judgment agrees 
with the book of God.’ The prophet said oi him besides, * If 
an [universal] calamity were to come from heaven upon man- 
kind, Omar would escape bt>m it.* Wherefore, if Omar prayed 
for thee, thou shall not stay long for an answer horn God.” 
Abdallah told him that he had not spoken one word in praise 
of Omar but what he was very sensible of before. Only he 
desired to have not only his prayers but also those of aU the 
Mussulmans, and especially of those who were at the tomb of 
the prophet. At these words all present lifted up their hands 
to heaven, and Ali said, “O God, 1 beseech thee, for the sake 
of this chosen aposde, in whose name Adam prayed, and thou 
answeredst his petition and forgavest his sins, that thou wouldst 
grant to Abdallah Ebn Eort a safe and speedy return, and 
assis t the followers of thy prophet with he^i, O thou who alone 
art great and munificent!” Abdallah set out immediately, and 
afterward returned to the camp with such incredible speed 
that the Saracens were surprised. But their admiration ceased 
when he informed them of Omar’s blessing and All’s prayers 
at Mahomet’s tomb. 

Recruits were instantly raised in every part of An^ia to 
send to the army. Said Ebn Amir commanded 
received a flag of red silk at the hands of Omar, 
that he gave him that commisdon in hopes of 
himself well in it; advismg him, among other 
follow his appetites, and not forgetting to put him in 
further advancement if he should deserve it. Said 
him for his advice, adding that if he followed it he jllnalil be 
saved. “And now,” said Said, “as you have advis[|| me, so 
let me advise you.” “ Speak on,” said Omar. “ I bid you dien 
[added the other] fear G^ more than men, and not the contrary; 
and bve all the Mussulmans as yoruself and your family, as 
well those at a distance as those near you. And command 
that which is praiseworthy, and forbid that which is otherwise,’’ 
Omar, all the while he spoke, stood looking steadfastly upon 
the ground, leaning his forehead upon his staff. Then he Him 
tqr hia bead, and the tears ran down his cheeks, and he li&l. 
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‘'Wlio !s able to do this tdthout the divine assistance?” AH 
bade Said make good use of the CaHph’s advice and dismissed 
him. Said, as he marched toward tbe army, lost his way, 
which turned out very xmfortunate for the Christians, for by 
that means he feU in with the prefect of Amman with five 
thousand men. Said having cut aU the foot to pieces, the pre- 
fect fled with the horse, but was intercqjt^ by a party which 
had been sent out under Zobdr from the Saracen camp to 
forage. Said at first thought they had fallen together by the 
ears, and were fighting among themselves, but when he came 
up and heard the techir, he was weU satisfied. 2^beir ran the 
prefect through with a lance; of the rest not a single man es- 
caped. The Saracens cut off all their heads, then flayed them, 
and so carried them upon the points of their lances, presenting 
a most horrible spectre to all that part of the country, till 
they came to the army, vdiich recdved fresh courage by the 
accesaon of this reinforcement, counting of dght thousand 
men. 

However, thdb: satisfaction was greatly lessened by the loss 
of the five prisoners whom Jabalah Ebn A 1 Ayham had taken. 
Now it happened that Malum desired Abu Obddah to send 
one of his officers to him for a conference. This being complied 
with, Kaled proffered his services, and being accepted by Abu 
Obeidah, by his advice he took along with him a hundred men, 
chosen out of the best soldiers in the army. Being met and 
examined by the out-guards, the chief of whom was Jabalah 
Ebn A 1 Ayham, they were ordered to wait till the general’s 
pleasure should be known. Mahan would have had Kaled 
come to him alone and leave his men behind him. But as 
Kaled refused to hear of this, thqr were commanded as soon 
as they came near the genoal’s tent to alight from their horses 
and deHver their swords; and when they would not submit to 
this dther, they vrere at last permitted to enter as th^ pleased. 
They found Mahan sitting upon a throne, and seats pr^ared 
for ffiemsdves. But th^ refused to make use of them, and, 
removing them, sat down upon the gtmmd. Mahan asked 
them the reason of their doing so, and taxed them with want 
of breeding. To which Kaled answered that ffiat was the best 
breading whidi was fimn God, and virhat OM has prepared 
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for us to sit down upon is purer dun your tapestries, defending 
their piacdoe foom a sentence of diehr prophet Mahom^ 
backed with this text of the Koran, “Out of it [meaning the 
earth] we have created you, and to it we shaU return you, and 
out of it we riia]l foing you another time.” Mahan began then 
to ejQxistulate with KaJed concerning their coming into Syria, 
and all those hostilities which thqr had committed there. Mahan 
seemed satined widi Kaled’s way of talking, and said that 
he had before that time entertained a quite different opinion 
of the Arabs, having bem informed that they were a foolish, 
ignorant people. Ealed confessed dut that was the omdition 
of most of them till God sent their prophet Mahomet to lead 
than into the ri^t way, and teadi them to distinguish good 
from evil, and truth from error. During this conference they 
would argue very coolly for a while, and then again fly into a 
violent pasrion. At last it happened that Ealed told Mahan 
that he should one day see him led with a rope about his nedc 
to Omar to be beheaded. Upon this Mahan told him that the 
received law of all naticms secured ambassadors from violence, 
which he supposed had encouraged him to take that indecent 
freedom; however, he was resolved to chastise his insolence in 
the persons of his friends, the five prisoners, who should in- 
stantly be briieaded. At this threat Ealed, bidding Mahan 
attend to what he was about to say, swore God, by Mahop^, 
and the holy temple of Mecca, that if he killed them he 
die l^ his hand% and that every Saracen present 8hould,lull 
his man, be the coiuequences what they might, and imma||stefy 
rose from his place a^ drew his sword. The same wailUbne 
by the rest of the Saracens. But vdren Mahan told hin that 
he would not meddle with him for the aforesaid reaaons, they 
sheathed their swords anri talked cahnfy again. And foen 
Mahan made Ealed a present of the prisoners, and bagged of 
him his scarlet tent, ^^idt Ealed had brought with him, and 
pitched hard t^. Ealed freety gave it him, and reused to 
take anything in return (though Mahan gave him his chmce of 
whatever he liked best), thinking his own gift abundantty repaid 

the liberation of the prisoners. 

Both sides now prqured for that fi^t whkdi was to deter- 
mine the fate of Syria. The particulats are too tedfous to be 
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rdated, for Ihey continued fi ffrting for eevoral days. Abu 
Obeidali resigned the sdtok craxunand of the army to Kakd, 
standing himself in the rear, under the yellow flag which 
Abu-Bdcr had given him at his first setting forth into Syria, 
beii^ the same which Mahomet himself had fou^t under at 
the battle of Khaibar. Kaled judged this the most pn^per place 
for Abu Obeidah, not only because he was no extraordinary 
soldier, but because he hop^ that the reverence for him would 
prevent the flight of the Saracens, who were now like to be as 
hard put to it as at any time since they first bore arms. For the 
same reason the women were placed in the rear. The Greeks 
charged so courageously and with such vast numbers that the 
ri^t witrg of the Saracen horse was quite borne down and cut 
off from the main body of the army. But no sooner did they 
turn their backs than they were attacked by the women, who 
used them so ill and loaded them with such plenty of reproaches 
that they were glad to return every man to his post, and chose 
rather to face the enemy than endure the storm of the women. 
However, they with much difficulty bore up, and were so hard 
pressed by the Greeks that occasionally they were fain to forget 
what their generals had said a little before the fight, who told 
them that paradise was before them and the devil and hell-fire 
behind them. Even Abu Sofian, who had himself used that 
very expression, was forced to retreat, and was received by one 
of ffie women writh a hearty blow over the face with a tent-pole. 
Night at last parted the two armies at the very time when the 
victory began to incline to the Saracens, who had been thrice 
beaten back, and as often forced to return by the women. 
Then Abu Obeidah said at once those prayers which belonged 
to two several hours. His reason for this was, 1 suppose, a 
wish that his men, of whom he was very tender, should have 
the mote time to rest. Accordingly, walking about the camp 
he looked after the wouitded men, oftentimes binding up their 
wounds with his own hands, telling them that their enemies 
suffered the same pain that they did, but had not that reward 
to eigpect from God which they had. 

Anmng other single comets, of which several were fought 
between the two armies, it chanced that SetjaM Ebn Shahhnah 
was oigaged with an oflker of the Christian«| who was much 
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^ stnmg for him. The reascm whidi our author aaaigns hH* 
this is, because Seijabil uras wholly given up to watching and 
fosting. Derar, thinking he ou^^t not to j^and still and see 
the prophet’s secretary killed, drew his dagger, and while the 
combatants were over head and ears in dust, came behind the 
Christian and stabbed him to the heart The Satacmis gave 
Detar thanks for his service, but he said that he would recdve 
no thanks but from God abne. Upon this a dilute arose be- 
tween Seijabil and Derar concerning he spoil of this officer. 
Derar claimed it as being the person that killed him; Seijabil 
as having engaged him and died him out first. The matter 
being referred to Abu Obeidah, he proposed the case to the 
Caliph, concealing the names of the persons concerned, who 
sent him word that the qx>il of any enemy was due to him that 
killed him. Upon which Abu Obefoah took it foom Seijabil 
and adjudged it to Derar. ^ 

Another day the Christian ardrers did such execution that 
beades those Saracens which were killed and wounded in other 
parts there were seven hundred which lost each of them one 
or both of their eyes, upon which account the day in which 
that battle was fought is called Yaumo’ttewir, “The Day of 
Blinding.” And if any of those who lost their eyes that day 
were afterward asked by what mischance he was blinded, be 
would answer that it was not a mischance, but a token of favor 
finm God, for they gloried as much in those wounds t!li^> re- 
ceived in the defence of their superstition as our enthusiasts do 
in what they call persecution, and with much the sanu^ reason. 
Abdallah Ebn Kort, who was present in all the wars Syria, 
says that he never saw so hard a battle as that which was fought 
on that day at Yeimouk; and though the generals fou^t most 
desperately, yet after all they would have been beaten if the 
fight had not been renewed by the women. Caulah, Derar’s 
sister, being wounded, fell down; but Opheirah revenged her 
quarrel and struck off the man’s head that (MH. UpcmOpbeirah 
asking her how she did, she answered, “Very well 
but a dying woman.” However, die proved to 
for in the evening she was able to walk about 
hajqiened, and to look after the wounded 
In the night the Greeks had anrrther 
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mitforttme of losing the victory in the day. It was drawn upon 
them by their own inhuman barbarity, lliere was at Yermoiik 
a gentleman of a very ample fortune, who had removed thither 
from Hems for the sake of the sweet salubrity of its air. When 
Mahan's army came to Yermouk this gmtleman used to enter- 
tain die ofBcers and treat them nobly. To requite him for his 
courtesy, vdiile thqr were this day revelling at his house, they 
bade him bring out his wife to them, and upon his refusing 
th^ took her by force and abused her aU night, and to aggravate 
their bubarity they seized his little son and cut his head off. 
The poor lady took her duld’s head and carried it to Mahan, 
and having givm him an account of the outrages committed 
by his officers, demanded satisfaction. He took but little notice 
of the affair, and put her off with a slight answer; upon which 
her husband, resolved to take the first opportunity of being 
revenged, went privately over to the Saracens and acquainted 
them widi his design. Returning back to the Greeks, he told 
them it was in his power to do them singular service. He there- 
fore takes a great number of them, and brings them to a great 
stream, which was very deep, and only fordable at one place. 
By his instructions five hund^ of the Saracen horse had crossed 
over where the water was shaQow, and after attacking the 
Greeks, in a very little time returned in excellent order by the 
same vray they came. The injiured gentleman calls out and 
encourages the Greeks to pursue, who, not at all acquainted 
with the {dace, plunged into the water confusedly and perished 
in great numb^ In the subsequent engagements before 
Y«mouk (all of which were in November, 636), the Christians 
invariably fvere defeated, till at last, Mahan’s vast army being 
broken and dispersed, he was forced to flee, thus. leaving the 
Saracens masters of die field, and whoUy delivered from those 
terrible apprehensions with which the news of his great prep- 
arations had filled them. 

A short tune after Abu Obddah wrote to the Ca%h the fol- 
lovdng letter: 

*‘ln die name of the most merdful God, etc. 

"This is to acquaint thee that I encan^^ at Yermouk, 
vriiere Mahan was near us with such an amy a 4 that the Mussul- 

B., VOL. IV.— 17. 
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mans never beheld a greater. But God, of his abundant giaoe 
and gcwdness, ovoduw this multitude and gave us tim victtay 
over them. We killed ol diem about a hundred and fifty thou* 
sand, and took forty thousand ptiscmers. Of the Mussulmans 
were killed four thousand and thirty, to vdimn God had decreed 
the honor of martyrdom. Findii^ some heads cut off, and not 
knowing vriiether they bebnged to the Mussulmans or Chris- 
tians, I prayed over them and buried them. Mahan was after- 
ward kilted at Damascus by Nooman Ebn Alkamah. There 
was one Abu Joaid that before the battle had belonged to them, 
having come from Hems; he drowned of them a great munber 
unknown to any but God. As for those that fled into the deserts 
and mountains, we have destroyed them all, and stopped all 
the roads and passages, and God has made us masters of their 
covmtry, and wealth, and children. Written after the victory 
from Damascus, where I stay expecting thy orders concerning 
the division of the spoil Fare toee well, and the mercy and 
blessing of God be upon thee and all the Mussulmans.” 

Omar, in a short letter, expressed his satisfaction, and gave 
the Sarac^ thanks for their perseverance and diligence, com- 
manding Abu Obeidah to continue where he was till further 
orders. As Omar had mentioned nothing concerning the ^il, , 
Abu Obddah regarded it as left to his own discretion’ifia divide|$i 
it without waiting for fresh instructions. To a horsefoai|j^:^ 
gave thrice as much as to a footman, and made a furthe|jjpifer- 
ence between those horses which were of the righ| < Ambm 
breed (which th^ looked upon to be far the best) mid tlmse 
that were not, allowing twice as much to the former as to the 
latter. And vdien th^ were not satisfied with this "distribution, 
Abu Obeidah tc^ then that the prophet had done the same 
after the battle c^||l|eibar; which, upon aj^ieal made to Omar, 
was by him confir^ei ^beir had at the battle of Yermouk 
two horses, which he used to tide by turns. He received five 
lots, three for himself and two for his horses. H, aay slaves 
had run away from their masters before the ba.tip, a^ vrere 
afterward retaken, they were restored to thd^- tnas|en> who 
nevertheless received an equal share of the i^^ vnth the rest 

The Saracens having rested a month at DtpueuSi and 
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fcbeshed tibemselves, Abu Obddab sent to Omar to know 
whether he should go to Caesarea or Jerusalem. All bdi^ 
presmt when Omar was deliberating, said, to Jerusalem first, 
adding that he had heard the prophet say as much. This city 
th^ had a great bnging after, as beii^ the seat and burying* 
pla^ of a great many of the ancient prophets, in whom they 
reckoned none to have so deep an intere^ as themselves. Abu 
Obeidah having received orders to besiege it, sent Yezid Ebn 
Abu Sofian thither first with five thousand men; and for five 
days together sent after him considerable ntunbers of men im- 
der his most experienced and trustworthy (^cers. The lerosoly- 
mites expressed no agns of fear, nor would they vouchsafe so 
much as to send out a messenger to parley; but, planting their 
en^nes upon the walls, made preparation for a vigorous defence. 
Yezid at last went near the walls with an interpreter, to know 
their minds, and to propose the usual terms. When these were 
rejected, the Saracens would willingly have assaulted the town 
forthwith, had not Yezid told them that the general had not 
commanded them to make any assault, but only to at down 
before the dty; and thereupon sent to Abu Obeidah, who forth- 
with gave them order to fight. The next morning the generals 
having said the morning prayer, each at the head of his re- 
spective division, they all, as it were with one consent, quoted 
t^ versicle out of the Koran, as being very apposite and perti- 
nent to their present purpose: “O people! enter ye into the 
holy land which God hath decreed for you,” being the twenty- 
fourth verse of the fifth chapter of the Koran, where the im- 
postor introduces Moses speaking to the children of Israel, and 
which wo:^ the Saracens dexterously interpreted as belonging 
no less to themselves than to their predecessors, the Israelites. 
Nor have our own parts of the world been altogether destitute 
of such able expositors, who apply to themselves, without limi- 
tation or exception, whatever in Scripture is graciously expressed 
in favor of tibe people of God; while whatever is said of the 
widied and ung^ly, and of all the terrors and judgments de- 
nounced against them, they bestow with a libe^ hand upon 
thdr neij^bors. After their prayers were over, the Saracens 
began their assault. The lerosolymites rrever flinched, but 
sent them showers of arrows from die wa&i» and maintained 
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the with undaunted courage till the eve&h^ Thus thqr 
continued fighting ten days, and on the deventh Abu Obddah 
came up with the remainder of the army. He had not been 
there bng before he sent the besiqped die followiug Idter: 

“In the name of the most merciful God. 

“From Abu Obeidah Ebn Aljerahh, to the chief commanders 
of the people of .£lla and the inhalutants thereof, health and 
happiness to everyone that follows the ri^t way and believes 
in God and the apostle. We require of you to tmtify that there 
is but one God, and Mahcanet is his apostle, and that there 
shall be a day of judgment, when God shall raise the dead out 
of their sepuldires; and when you have borne witness to this, 
it is unlav^ for us either to died your blood or meddle with 
your sustenance or children. If you refuse this, ccmsent to pay 
tribute and be xmder us forthwith; otherwise I shall bring moi 
against you who love death better than you do the drinking 
of wine, or eating hogs’ fledi: nor will I ever stir horn you, if 
it please God, tiU I have destroyed those that foi^ you uod 
m^e daves of your children.’* 

The eating swine’s flesh and drinking wine are both for- 
bidden in the Koran, which occasioned that reflection pf Abu 
Obeidah upon the practice of the Christians. The bepi^edv; 
not a whit daunted, hdd out four whole months entire, during^ 
which time not <me day passed without fighting; and it ^M^ 
winter time, the Saracens suffered a great deal of hardships 
through the extremity the weather. At last, vdien the be- 
sieged had well consideted the obstinacy of the Saracens; who^ 
th^ had good reason to believe, would never raise the siege till 
they had taken the dty, whatever time it took up or whatever 
puns it mig^t cost th^ Sophronius the patriarch went to 
the wall, and by an interpreter discoursed with Abu Obeidah, 
telling him that Jerusalem was the hc^ dty, and whoever came 
into die Holy Land with any hostile intent would pudar ^m* 
sdf obnoxious to the divine di^deasine. To which Alu Obddah 
answered: “We know that it is a noble dty, and thatour ptxqphet 
Mahomet wuit from it in one night to hmven, tiifl iqiproadicd 
within two bows’ shot of his Lord, or neater; and th^ R is the 
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fldne of the prophets, and their sepuldhres are in it. But we 
aiO mcHre ’^FVotthy to have possession of it than 3rou are; neither 
wiS we leave besiegii^ it till God delivers it up to us, as he hath 
done other places before it.” At last the patriarch consented 
that the dty should be surrendered upon condition that the 
inhabitants received the articles of their security and protection 
from &e Caliph’s own hands, and not by proxy. Accordingly, 
Abu Ob^lah virrote to Omar to come, whereupon he advis^ 
with his friends. Othman, who afterward succeeded him in 
the government, dissuaded him from going, in order that the 
leiosolymites mi^t see that they were despised and beneath 
his notice. Ali was of a very different opinion, urging that the 
Mussulmans had endured great hardship in so long a siege, 
and suffered much from the extremity of the cold; that the 
presence of the Caliph would be a great refreshment and encour- 
agement to them, and adding that the great respect which the 
Christians had for Jerusalem, as beii^ the place to which they 
went on pilgrimage, ought to be considered; that it ou^t not 
to be supposed that they would easily part with it, but that it 
would soon be reinforc^ with fresh supplies. This advice of 
Ali being preferred to Othman’s, the Caliph resolved upon his 
journ^; which, according to hb frugal style of living, required 
no great expense or equipage. When he had said his prayers 
in the mosque and paid his respects at Mahomet’s tomb, he 
appointed Ali his substitute, and set forward with a small 
retinue, the greatest part of which, having kept him company a 
little way, returned back to Medina. 

Omar, having all the way he went set things aright that 
were amiss, and distributed justice impartially, for which he 
was singularly eminent among the Saracens, came at last into 
the omfines of Syria; and when he drew near Jerusalem he 
was met by Abu Obeidah, and conducted to the Saracen camp, 
where he was wdkromed with the liveliest demonstrations of joy. 

As sotm' as he came within si^t of the dty he cried out, "Al- 
lah acbar [O God], g^ve us an ea^ conquest.” Pitching his 
tort, whkh was made oi hair, he sat down in it upon the ground. 
The Christians hearing that Omar was come, from whose hands 
they were to receive their artides, desired tb confer with him 
penonaSy; upon which the Mussulnoans wonld have persuaded 
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him sot to expose his person for feur of smne treacheiy. But 
Omar resdutdy answmed, in the words the iCaro»; “Say, 
‘There shall nothing befaH us but what God hath decreed for 
us; he is our Lord, and in God let all the believers put their 
trust.”’ After a brief parley the besi^ed capitulated, and 
those articles of agreement made by Omar with the lerosolymites 
are, as it were, the pattern whidi the Mahometan princes have 
chiefly imitated. 

The artides were these: “ i. The Christians diall btiild no 
new chtirches, either in the dty or the adjacent territoiy. 3. 
They shall not refuse the Mussulmans entrance into their 
chutes, either by night or day. 3. They diould set open the 
doors of them to all passengers and travellers. 4. If any Mus- 
sulman should be upon a journey, they shall be obliged to 
entertain him gratis for the space of three days. 5. They should 
not teach their children the Koran, nor talk openly of their 
religion, nor persuade anyone to be of it; neither should they 
hinder any of their relations from becoming Mahometans, if 
they had an inclination to it. 6. They shall pay respect to the 
Mussulmans, and if they were sitting rise up to Aem. 7. They 
should not go like the Mussulmans in their dress, nor wear the 
same caps, shoes, nor turbans, nor part their hair as they do, 
nor spedr after the same manner, nor be called by the names 
used by the Mussulmans. 8. They shall not ride upon saddles, 
nor b^ any sort of arms, nor use the Arabic toi^e in the in- 
scriptions of their seals. 9. They drall not sell any wine. 10. 
They shall be obliged to keep to the same sort of ^bit where- 
soever they went, and always wear girdles upon their waists. 
II. They shall set no crosses upon their churches, nor diow 
their crosses nor their books openly in the streets of the Mussul- 
mans. 12. Th^ shall not ring, but only toll dieir bells; nor 
shall they take any Infant that had once belonged to the Mus- 
sulmans. 13. They shall not overlook the Mussulmans in 
their houses: and some say that Omar commanded the inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem to have the foreparts of their heads ^ved, 
and obli^ them to ride upon their pannds sideways, ami not 
like the Mussulmans.” 

Upon these terms the Christians had liberty of conscience, 
paying such tribute as their masters thought fit to imppse upon 
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them; and Jenisakmt once the glory the East, was forced 
to mibmit to a heavier yoke than ever it had borne bdore. For 
thou|^ the number of the slain and the calamities of the be- 
sieged were greater when it was taken by the Romans, yet the 
Servitude of those that survived was nothing comparable to 
this, either in respect of the circumstances or the duration. 
For however it mig^t seem to be utterly ruined and destroyed 
by Titus, yet by Hadrian’s time it had greatly recovered it^. 
Now it fell, as it were, once for all, into the hands of the most 
mortal enemies of the Christian religion, and has continued so 
ever since, with the exception of a brief interval of about ninety 
years, during which it was held by the Christians in the holy 
war. 

The Christians having submitted on these terms, Omar 
gave them the following writing under his hand: 

**In the name of the most merciful God. 

’‘From Omar Ebn A 1 Ehattab, to the inhabitants of £Ha. 
They shall be protected and secured bodi in their lives and 
fortunes, and their churches shall neither be pulled down nor 
made use of by any but themselves.” 

Upon this the gates were immediately opened, and the 
Caliph and those that were withhim marched in. The Patriarch 
kept them company, and the Caliph talked with him familiarly, 
and asked him many questioi^s concerning the antiquities of 
the place. Among other places which they visited, they went 
into the Temple of the Resurrection, and Omar sat down in 
the midst of it. When the time of prayers was come (the Ma- 
hometans have five set times of prayer in a day), Omar told 
the patriarch that he had a mind to pray, and desired him to 
show him a place where he might perform his devotion. The 
Patriarch bade him pray where he was; but this he positively 
rdused. Then taking him out from thence, the Patriarch went 
with him into Constantine’s Church, and laid a mat for him to 
pray there, but he wouki not At last he went abne to the steps 
which were at the east gate of St Constantme’s Church, and 
kneeled by himself upon one of them. Ehiving ended his 
prayers, he sat down and asked the Patriarch if he knew why 
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he had refused to pray in the chaith. lire Patriarch confessed . 
that he could not tell 'iriiat were his reasons. “Why, then,” 
says Omar, “I w31 tell you. You know I promised yon that 
none of your churches should be taken away from you, but 
that you should possess them quietly yoursdves. Now if I had 
prayed in any one these churches, die Mussulmans would in- 
fallibly take it away from you as soon as 1 had departed home- 
ward. And notwithstanding all you mig^t allege, they would 
say. This is the {dace ndiae Omar prayed, and we will pray here, 
too. And so you would have beoi turned out of your church, 
contrary both to my intention and 3 rour expectation. But be- 
cause my praying even on the steps of one may perhaps pve 
some occasion to the Mussulmans to cause you disturbance on 
this account, I shall take what care I can to prevent that.” 
So calling for pen, ink, and paper, he expressly commanded 
that none of the Mussulmans should pray upon the steps in any 
multitudes, but one by one. That they should never meet there 
to go to prayers; and that the muezzin, or crier, that calls the 
people to prayers (for the Mahometans never use bells), should 
not stand there. This paper he gave to the patriarch for a 
security, lest his praying upon the steps of the chinch should 
have set such an example to the Mussulmans as mi^t occasion 
any inconvenience to the Christians— a noble instance of sin- 
gular fidelity and the religious observance of a promise. This 
Caliph did not think it enough to perform what he engaged 
him^, but used all possible diligence to oblige others to do so 
too. And when the unwary patriarch had desired him to pray 
in the church, little conridering what mi^t be the amsequence, 
the Caliph, well knowing how apt men are to be superstitious 
in the imitation of their princes and great men, especially sudi 
as they look upon to be successors of a prophet, made tte best 
provision he could, that no pretmded imitation ctf him might 
lead to the infringement of theaecurity he had already given. 

. In the same year that Jenu|fdem was taken, Said Elm Abi 
Wakkas, one of Omar’s captams, was making fearful havoc 
in the territories of Persia. He took Madayen, formerly the treas- 
ury and magazine of Khusrau (Cosroes), King of Per^; vriieie 
he found money and rich furniture of aD sorts, ineatimabie. El- 
makin says that they found there no less thim three tibousand 
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miUkxifll ducats, besides Khusrau’s ciovm axd wardrobe, which 
was exceedingly rich, his clothes bang all adorned wiA gold 
and jewels great value. Then they opened the roof of Khus- 
rau’s porch, where they found another condderable sum. They 
also plundered his armory, which was well stored with aR sorts 
of weapons. Among other things they brought to Omar a piece 
oi uUc hangings, sixty cubits square, all curiously wrought with 
needle-work. That it was of great value appears from the 
price whidi Ali had for that part of it which fell to his share 
when Omar divided it; which, though it was none of the best, 
yielded him twenty thousand pieces of silver. After this, in 
the same year, the Persians were ddeated by the Saracens in a 
great battle near Jaloulah. 

Omar, having taken Jerusalem, continued there about ten 
days to put things in order. 

Omar now thought of returning to Medina, having first 
disposed his affairs after the following manner: Syria he divided 
into two parts, and committed all that lies between Hauran 
and Aleppo to Abu Obeidah, with orders to make war upon it 
till he had completely subdued it. Yezid Ebn Abu Sofian was to 
take the charge of all Palestine and the sea-shore. Amrou Ebn 
A 1 Aas was sent to invade Egypt, no inconsiderable part of the 
Emperor’s dominions, which were now continually mouldering 
away. The Saracens at Medina had almost given Omar over, 
and began to conclude that he would never stir from Jerusdem, 
but be won to stay there from the richness of the country and 
the sweetness of die air; but especially by the thought that it 
was the country of the prophets and &e Holy Land, and the 
place udiere we must all be summoned together at the resur- 
rection. At last he came, the more welcome the less he had 
been expected. Abu Obeidah, in the mean time, reduced Kin- 
nisiin and Alhadir, the inhabitants paying down five thousand 
ounces of gold, and as many of silver, two thousand suits of 
clothes of sevei^ sorts of silk, ^ five hundred asses’ kiads of 
figs and olives. Yezid marched against Ctesarea in vaJh, that 
I^bce bong too wdl fortified to be taken by his litde army, 
espedaUy since it had been reinforced by the il^peror, who had 
salt a store of all sorts of provision by sea, and a reinforcement 
to the garrison of two thousand men. The inht^tants of Aleppo 
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were much disheaiteoed fay die km ef Xfaudija AMr, 
weD knowing that it would not be loi« beloi# tli^ turn 
come to experience themselves wbat, tiB tfanv had known 
only by report. They bad two govwnors, hrathen^ who dwelt 
in the castle (the strongest in all Syria), which wu iKtf at that 
ffitip encompassed the town, but stood out oi it, at a little 
^ictonr<». The name of one of these brethren, if my author 
mistakes not, was Youkinna, the other John. Their father 
held of the emperor Heraclius all the territoiy between Aleppo 
and Euphrates, after whose decease Youkinna managed the 
affairs; John, not troubling himself with seoilar empbyments, 
did not meddle with the government, but led a monkish life, 
spending his time in retirement, reading, and deeds of charity. 
He tried to persuade his brother to secure himself, by compound- 
ing with the Arabs for a good round sum of money; but he told 
him that he talked like a monk, and did not understand what 
belonged to a soldier; that he had provisions and wariike 
means enough, and was resolved to make the best resistance 
he could. Accordingly the next day he called his men together, 
among whom there were several Christian Arabs, and having 
armed them, and for their encouragement distributed some 
money among them, told them that he was fully purposed to 
act offensively, and, if possible, give the Saracens l»ttle before 
they should come too near Aleppo. He was informed that the 
Saracen army was divided and weakened, a part being gone to 
Caesarea, another to Damascus, and a third mto Egypt. Hav- 
ing thus inspirited his men, he marched forward with twelve 
thousand. Abu Obeidah had sent before him ELaab Ebn 
Damarah with one thousand men, but with express orders not 
to fig^t till he had received infonnation of the strength of the 
enemy. Youkinna’s spies found Kaab and his men restmg them- 
selves and waterings their horses, quite secure and free ftmn 
all apprehenrion olManger; upon which Youkinna laid an 
ambuscade, and then; with the rest of his men, fell upon the 
Saracenk The engagranent was sharp, and the Sarac^ had 
the best of it at first; but the ambuscade breaking in upon them, 
they were in great ^ger of being overpowered with numbers; 
(me hundred and seventy of them being slain, and moat ci tibe 
re^ being grievously wounded that they were upon ^ very 
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l»jiikdlde5|»ir,aodcdedot^*'FaMaA»^ YaMohomeft’^ 
{^O Midu»aet! O Ikfoltometl **) Howem', with mudt di£* 
cu^ they made shift to h<^ up tQl Qi|^t parted them, ear- 
nest e]q>ecdBg the cmning of Abu Obeidah. 

In dw mean time while Youkinna was going out with his 
forces to engage the Saracens, the wealthy and trading peo{de 
of Aleppo, knowing very well how hard it would go with them 
if they should stand it out obstinately to the last and be taken 
by storm, resolved upon debate to go and make tmns with 
Abu Obeidah, that, let Youkinna’s success be what it would, 
they might be secure. 

As they were going back they chanced to meet with one of 
Youkinna’s officers, to whom they gave an account of the whole 
transaction. Upon this he hastened with all possible speed to 
his master, who was waiting with impatience for the morning, 
that he might despatch Elaab and his men, whom the coming 
of the night had preserved; but hearing this news he began to 
fear lest an attempt should be made upon the castle in his ab- 
sence, and thought it safest to make the best of his way home- 
ward. In the morning the Saracens were surprised to see no 
enony, and wondered what was the matter with them. Kaab 
would have pursued them, but none of his men had any inclina- 
tion to go with him; so they rested themselves, and in a little 
time Kaled and Abu Obeidah came up with the rest of the 
army. 

Abu Obeidah reminded Kaled of the obligation they were 
under to protect the Aleppians, now their confederates, who were 
likely to be exposed to the outrage and cruelty of Youkiima, 
for, in all probability, he would severely resent their defection. 
They therdore marked as fast as they could, and when thqr 
drew near Aleppo found that they had not been at all wrong in 
their apprehensions. Youkinna had drawn up his soldiers with 
the design to fall upon the townsmen, and thr^tened them with 
present deaffi unless they would break their covenant with the 
Arabs ami go out with him to fight them, and tmless they 
brought out to him the first contriver and proposer of the con- 
vention. At last he fdl upon them in good earnest and killed 
about three himdred of them. His brother John, who was in 
the castle, hearing a piteous outcry and l^entation, came 
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dons fn»n the castle and entreated his hrotha: to ^Nue the 
peo{^ representing to him that Jesns Christ had ctniunanded 
us not to oontoid with our enemies, much less with those of 
our own religkm. Youkinna toM him that they had agreed 
with the Arabs and assisted them; which John excused, telling 
him, “That what th^ did was (miy iix their own seouity, 
because they were no fij^iting men.” In short, he took th^ 
part so long till he provoked his brother to diat degree that he 
charged him with b^g the chief contriver and manager of the 
whole business; and at last, in a great passion, cut his head 
While he was murdering the unhappy Aieppians, Haled (better 
late than never) came to their relirf. Youkinna, perceiving his 
arrival, retired with a considerable number of soldiers into the 
castle. The Saracens killed that day three thousand of his 
men. However, he prepared himsdf to sustain a siege, and 
planted engines upon the castle waUs. 

Abu Obeidah next deliberated in a ootmdl of vrar what 
measures were most proper to be taken. Some were of opinion 
that the best way would be to beidege the castle with some part 
of the army, and let the rest be sent out to forage. Kaled would 
not hear of it, but was for attacking the castle at once with their 
whole force; that, if possible, it mi^t be taken before fresh 
supplies coiM arrive from the Emperor. This plan being 
adopted, th^ made a vigorous assault, in which they had as 
hard fij^ting as any in all the wars of Syria. The besieged 
made a noble defence, and threw stones frmn the walls in such 
plenty that a great many of the Saracens were killed and a 
great many more maimed. Youkinna, encouraged with his 
success, determined to act on the offenmve and turn evoything 
to advantage. The Saracens looked upon all the country as 
their own, and knowing that there was no army of the enemy 
near them, and fearing nothing less than an attack from the 
besieged, kept gudU negligently. In the dead of nig^t, there- 
fore, Youkinna sent out a party who, as sotm as the fires were 
out in the camp, fell upon the Saracens, and having kQled about 
sixty, carried off fifty prisoners. Haled pursued and ait off 
abo^ a hundred of them, but the rest escaped to the castle 
with the prisoners, who by the command of Youkinna were the 
next day beheaded in the sig^t of the Saracen army. Upon 
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tibb Yooldima ventured <»oe more to send out another party, 
bavini^ received informatibn from one of his ^es (most of 
whkh wme Christian Arabs) that some of the Mussulmans 
were gone otit to forage. Th^ fril upon the Mussulmans, 
killed a hunted and thirty of them, and seized all their cameb, 
mules, and horses, which they either killed or hamstrung, and 
then thqr retired kito the moimtains, in hopes of lying hid during 
the day and retumii^ to the castle in the silence of the ni^t. 
In the mean time some that had escaped biou^t the news to 
Abu Obeidah, who sent Raled and Derar to pursue the Chris- 
tians. Coming to the place of the fight, they found their men 
and camds dead, and the coimtry people making great lamen- 
tation, for they were afraid lest the Saracens should suspect 
them of treachery, and revenge upon them their loss. Failing 
down before Kal^, they told him th^ wore altogether iimocent, 
and had not in any way, either dire^y or indirectly, been in- 
strumental in the attack; but that it was made soldy by a party 
of horse that sallied from the castle. Kaled, having made them 
swear that they knew nothing more, and taking some of them 
for guides, closely watched the onty passage by which the 
sallying party could return to the cas^. When atout a fomlh 
part of the nig^t was passed, th^ perceived Youkinna’s men 
approaching, and, falling upon them, took three hundred pris- 
oners and kMed ^e rest. The prisoners begged to be allowed 
to ransom themselves, but th^ were aU beheaded the next 
morning in front of the castle. 

The Saracens pressed the siege for a while very closely, but 
percdving that they made no way, Abu Obeidah remov^ the 
camp about a mile’s distance from the castle, hoping by this 
means to tempt the berieged to security and negligence in their 
watch, which might eventually afford him an opportunity of 
taking the castle by siuprise. But all would not do, for Youkinna 
kept a very strict watch and suffered not a man to stir out. 

llie mege continued four months, and some say five. In 
the mean time Omar was very much concmied, having heard 
nothii^ from dre camp in Syria. He wrote, therefore, to Abu 
Obddah, letting him l^w how tender he was ttyer the Mussul- 
mans, and what a great grief it was to him to hear no news of 
them for so |bng a time. Abu Obddah answer^ that Kinnisrin, 
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Hader, aod Aleppo were suneodered to him, only the castle of 
Aleppo held out, and thi^ th^ had lost a oon^derable tuanber 
of men before it; that he had some thou^tsof raising tlm siege, 
and passing forward into that part of the country whidh lies 
between Aleppo and Antioch; but only he stayed for his answer. 
About the time that Abu Obeidtdi’s messengers reached MecUna, 
there also arrived a considerable number of men out of the 
several tribes of the Arabs, to proffer their service to the Caliph. 
Omar ordered seventy camels to help their foot, and de^tched 
them into Syria, wiA a letter to Abu Obeidah, in vdiich he 
acquainted him “that he was variously affected, according to 
the different success they had met, but chaiged them by no 
means to raise the siege of the castle, for that would make them 
look litde, and encourage their enemies to fall upon them on 
all sides. Wherefore,” adds he, “continue besieging it till God 
shall determine the event, and forage vnth your horse round 
about the country.” 

Among those fresh supplies which Omar had just sent to 
the Saracen camp, there was a very remarkable man, whose 
name was Dames, of a gigantic size, and an admirable soldier. 
When he had been in the camp forty-seven days, and all the 
force and cunning of the Saracens availed nothing toward taking 
the castle, he desired Abu Obeidah to let him have the command 
of thirty men, and he would try his best against it. Kaled had 
heard much of the man, and told Abu Obeidah a long story of 
a wonderful performance of this Dames in Arabia, and that he 
looked upon him as a very proper person for such an under- 
taking. Abu Obeidah select^ thirty men to go with him, and 
bade them not to despise their commander because of the mean- 
ness of his condition, he being a slave, and swore that, but for 
the care of the whole army which lay upon him, he would be 
the first man that ^ould go under him upon such an enterprise. 
To which they answered with entire sutoission and profound 
respect. Dames, who lay hid at no great distance, went out 
several times, and brought in with him five or six Greeki^ but 
never a man of them understood one word of Arabic, which 
made him angry and say; “God curse these dc^l What a 
strange, barbarous language they use.” 

At last he went out again, and seeing a man deaeend hxm 
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the waD, he took him prisoner, and by the help of a Christian 
Arabi whom he captured shortly afterward, examined him. 
He teamed from him that immediately upon the departure of 
the Saracens, Youkinna began to ill use the townsmen who 
had made the convention with the Arabs, and to exact large 
stuns of money of them; that he being one of them had en- 
deavored to make his escape from the oppression and tyranny 
of Youkinna, by leaping down from the wall. Upon this the 
Saracens let him go, as being under their protection by virtue 
the artides made between Abu Obeidah and the Aleppians, 
but beheaded all the rest. 

In the evening, after having sent two of his men to Abu 
Obeidah, requesting him to order a body of horse to move for- 
ward to his support about sunrise, Dames has recourse to the 
following stratagem : Taking out of a knapsack a goat’s skin, 
he covered with it his back and shoulders, and holding a dry 
crust in his hand, he crept on all-fours as near to the castle as 
he could. When he heard a noise, or suspected anyone to be 
near, to prevent his being discovered he began to make a noise 
with his crust, as a dog does when gnawing a bone; the rest of 
his company came after him, sometimes skulking and creeping 
along, at other times walking. When they came near to the 
castle, it appeared almost inaccessible. However Dames was 
resolved to make an attempt upon it. Having found a place 
where the walls seemed easier to scale than elsewhere, he sat 
down upon the groimd, and ordered another to sit upon his 
shoulders; and so on till seven of them had moxmted up, each 
sitting upon the other’s shoulders, and all leaning against the 
wall, so as to throw as much of their weight as possible upon it. 
Then he that was uppermost of all stood upright upon the 
shoulders of the second, next the second raised himself, and so 
on, all in order, till at last Dames himself stood up, bearing the 
weight of all the rest upon his shoulders, who however did all 
they could to relieve him by bearing against the wall. By this 
means the uppermost man could just make a shift to rea^ the 
top (rf the wall, white in an undertone th^ all cried, O apostle 
Of God, hdp us and deliver usl” Whmi this man had got up 
on the wall, he found a watchman drunk an^ arieep. Seizing 
hhn band and foot, he threw him down anting the Saracens, 
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wbD immedifttdy cut him to pieces. Two other sentioeb, whoit) 
he found in die same condition^he stabbed with his dag^ and 
threw down from the wall He then let down bis tuiban, and 
drew up the second, they two the duid, till at last Dames was 
drawn up, who enjoined them to wait Aere in sSmice a^Ue he 
went and looked about him. In this esqpedition he gained a 
sig^t of Youkinna, richfy dressed, sitting upon a tapestry <d 
scarlet sQk flowered with gold, and a large company with him, 
eating and drinking, and very merry. On his return he t(^ his 
men that because of the great inequality of their numbers, he 
did not think it advisable to fall upon than then, but had rather 
wait tin break of dayj at which time they might look for help from 
the main body. In the mean time he went alone, and privately 
stabbing the sentinels, and setting open the gates, came back 
to his men, and bade them hasten to take possessbn cd the gates. 
This was not done so quietly, but they were at last takmi notice 
of and the castle alarmed. There was no hope of escape for 
them, but everyone expected to perish. Dames behaved him- 
self bravely, but, overpowered by supmor numbers, be and his 
men were no longer able to hold up, when, as the morning began 
to dawn, Ealed came to their reli^. As soon as the besi^ed 
perceived the Saracens rushing in upon them, they threw down 
their arms, and cried, ‘‘Quarter!” Abu Obeidah was not far 


behind with the rest of the army. Having taken the castle, ^ 
proposed Mohametanism to the Christians. The first 
onbraced it was Youkiima, and his examine was 
some the chief men with him, who iminediatdiy 
wives and childxen and all their wealth restored to flim. Abo 


Obeidah set the dd and impotent peoide at liberty, and having 
set apart the fifth of the spoil (which was of great value), divided 
the rest amcn^ the Mussulmans. Dames was talked of and; 
admired ly a-hiyid Abu Obeidah, in order to pay him marked 
respect, conunraded the army to omtinue in their P’es^ 
quarters till he and his men stoold be pocfetd^ cured 
wounds. i 

Obeidah’s next thoughts, alter die capture of the aam 
Akppo, were to march to Antiodi, then tte seat of the Gptian 
Emperor. But Youkinna, the late govemcnr sf the <^le of 
Aleppo, having^ with die changing of lus o 
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deidfy enetty of the Christians, persuaded him to defer his 
march to Asttoch, till th^ had fbrst taken the castle of Aa- 
zaz. 

The armies before Antioch were drawn out m battle array 
in front of each other. The Christian general, whose name was 
Nestorius, went forward and challenged any Saracrai to ring^ 
combat. Dames was the first to answer him; but in the engage- 
ment, his horse stumbling, he was seized before he could recover 
himsdf, and, being taken prisoner, was conv^ed by Nestorius 
to his tent and there bound. Nestorius, returning to the army 
and offering himself a second time, was answered by one Dehac. 
The combatants behaved themselves bravely, and, the victory 
being doubtful, the soldiers were desirous of being spectators, 
and pressed eagerly forward. In the jostling and thronging 
both of horse and foot to see this engagement, the tent of Nesto- 
rius, with his chair of state, was thrown down. Three servants 
had been left in the tent, who, fearing they should be beaten 
when their master came back, and having nobody else to help 
them, told Dames that if he would lend them a hand to set up 
the tent and put things in order they would unbind him, upon 
condition that he should voluntarily return to his bonds again 
tni their master came home, at which time they promised to 
speak a good word for him. He readily accepted the terms; 
but as soon as he was at liberty he immediately seized two of 
them, one in his ri^t hand, the other in his left, and dashed 
their two heads so violently against the third man’s that they all 
three fdl down dead upon the spot. Then opening a chest and 
tiJdn^ out a rich suit of clothes, he moxmted a good horse of 
Nestorius’, and having wrapped up his face as wdfi as he could 
he made toward the Christian Arabs, where Jabalah, with the 
di^ of his tribe, stood on the left hand of Heradius. In the 
mean time Ddiac and Nestorius, being equally matched, con- 
tinued fighting till both their horses were quite tired out and 
they were obliged to part by consent to rest themsdves. Nes- 
torius, returning to ^ tent, and finding things in such con- 
fusion, eadfy guessed that Dames must be the cause of it. Hie 
neira flew ini^tly tibiou^ all the army, ^ everyone was 
surprised at stnmgeness of the action. Da^es, in the mean 
thtt^ had gotten among die Christian Arab^^and strfldng 
a.,voL.iv.^i8. 
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at one Ubw die man’s head diat stood neet hhn, made a ifieeify 
escape to dw Saracens. 

Antioch was not lost without a set battle; but throu^^ the 
treachery of Yotddnna and several other persons of not^ to- 
gether with the assistance of Derar and his cmnpany, who wa» 
mixed with Youkinna’s men, the Christians were beaten m- 
tiidy. The people of the town, perceiving the battle lost, made 
agreement and surrendered, paying down three hundred thou- 
sand ducats; upon which Abu Obeidah entmed into Ant&idt 
on Tuesday, be^ the 21st day of August, a.d. 638. 

Thus did that ancient and famous dty, the seat of so many 
kings and princes, fall into the hands of the infidels. The 
beauty of the site and abundance of all things contributing to 
delight and luxury were so great that Abu Obeidah, fearing his 
Saracens should be effeminated with the delicacies of that 
{dace, and remit their wonted vigor and bravery, durst not let 
them continue there long. After a diort halt of three days to 
refre^ his men, he again marched out of it. 

Then he wrote a letter to the Cali{di, in which he gave him 
an account cd his great success in taking the metropolis of S3rria, 
and of the fii^t of Heraclius to Constantinople, telling him 
withal what was the reason why he stayed no tonger there, 
adding that the Saracens were desirous of marrying the Grecian 
women, which he had forbidden. He was afraid, he said, lest 
the love of the things <d this world should take possession of 
their hearts and draw them off from their obedience to |pod. 

Constantine, the em{)eror Heraclius’ son, guarded Hat part 
of the country where Amrou lay, with a con^eraUe army. 
The weather was very cold, and the Christians were quite d^ 
heartened, having bem frequently beaten and discouraged with 
the daily increasing power of the Saracens, so that a great many 
grew weary ofllte service and withdrew from the army. Con- 
stantine, Imving no ho{)es victory, and fearing lest the Sara- 
cens should sdbse Ctesarea, took the o{qx)rtuni^ of a tempiBSt- 
uous ni^t to move off, and left his camp to the Saracens. 
Amrou, acquainting Abo Obeidah with all that had happened, 
received express orders to mardi directfy to Ccsanai, ^idsexe he 
imnnised to join him speedify, in order to go agBhist.l!^d^poh, 
Acre, and Tyre. A short time after this, Tripoli mf awp^MMl 
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the treadieiy of Yotildima, who succeeded in getting posses- 
sbn (rf it on a sudden, and without any noise. Within a few 
days of its capture there arrived in the haihor about fifty ships 
fnxn Cyprus and Crete, with provisbns and arms which were 
to go to Constantine. The ofikers, iM>t knowing that Tripoli 
was fallen Into the hands of new masters, made no scruple of 
landing there, where they were courteously received by You- 
kuma, who proffered die utmost (ff his service, and promised 
to go along widi them, but immediately sdzed both them and 
their ships, and ddivered the town into the hands of Kaled, who 
was just come. 

With these ^ps the traitor Youkinna sailed to T}rre, where 
he told the inhabitants that he had brou^t arms and provisbns 
for Constantine’s army*, upon which he was kindly lecmed, 
and, landing, he was Ubetally entertained with nine hundred of 
his men. But being betrayed by one of his own soldbrs, he 
and his crew were seized and bound, receiving aU the while 
such treatment from the soldiers as thdr villanous practices 
well desmed. In the mean time Yezid Ebn Abu Sofian, being 
detached Abu Obeidah from the camp before Caesarea, 
came within sig^t of Tyre. The governor upon this caused 
Yo ukinna and his men to be conveyed to the castle, and there 
secured, and prepared for the defence of the town. Perceiving 
that Yezid had with him but two thousand men in all, he re- 
solved to make a sally. In the mean time the rest of the inhabi- 
tants ran up to the walls to see the engagement While they 
were fitting, Youkinna and his men were set at liberty by one 
Basil, of whmn th^ give the following account, viz.: That this 
Basil going one day to pay a visit to Bahira the monk, the cara- 
van of the Koreishites came by, with which were Kadija’s 
camds, under the care of Mahomet. As he Icxiked toward the 
caravan, he bdidd Mahomet in the middle of it, and above 
him thm was a doud to keep him from the sun. Then the 
caravan having halted, as Mahomet leaned against an old, 
withered tree, it imtnediatdy brought forth leaves. Bahira, 
percdving thk^ made an entortunment for the caravan, and 
invited them into the monastery. They all tmnt, leaving Ma- 
homet behind with the camels. Bahira, misefhg him, asked if 
Ihejr were all peeseht. “Yes,” th^ said, **ai| but a little boy 
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we liave Idt to look after thek and feed like cameb.** 
** What b his name?'* says Bahira. They tdkl him, ** Mahomet 
Ebn Abdallah.” Bahira asked if hb father and mother were 
not both dead, and if he wu not hrou^t up by hb grandfather 
and hb uncle. Being informed that it was so, he said: “O 
Korebhl Set a hi^ value upcm him, for he b your lord, mkd 
by him will your power be great both in thb wo)iM and that to 
a>me; for he b your ornament and ^ly.” When th^ asked 
him how he knew that, Bahira answered, “ Because as you were 
coming, there was never a tree nor stone nor dod but bowed 
itself and worshipped God.” Moreover, Bahira told thb Basil 
that a great many prophets had leaned agakist thb tree and sat 
under it since it was first withered, but that it never bore any 
leaves before. And I heard him say, says thb same Basil: 
“Thb b the prophet concerning whom Isa (Jesus) spake. 
Happy b he that believes in him and follows him and gives 
credit to hb mission.” Thb Basil, after the visit to Bahira, 
had gone to Constantinople and other parts of the Greek Em* 
peror*s territories, and upon information of the great success 
of the followers of thb prophet was abundantly convinced of 
the truth of hb mission. Tlus inclined him, having so fair an 
opporturuty offered, to release Youkiima and hb men; who, 
sending word to the ships, the rest of their forces landed and 
joinedthem. In the mean time a messenger in dbguise was sent 
to acquaint Yezid with what was done. As soon as Im returned, 
YouMima was for falling upon the townsmen upon the wall; 
but BasO said, “Perhaps God might lead some of them into 
the right way,” and persuaded him to place the men so as to 
prevent their coming down from the walL Thb done, thqr 
cried out, “La Baha,” etc. The people, perceivii^ themsdKres 
betrayed and the prisoners at liberty, were in the utokost con* 
fusion, none of thm beu^ able to stir a step or lift up a hatkd. 
Hke Saracens in the camp, hearing toe noise in toe ci^, knew 
what it meant, and, marching up, Youkinna opened the gates 
and let them in. Those that were in the city ffed, sense one way 
and some another, and were pursued toe Saracens and 
put to the sword. Those upon toe wall cried, ^'Quarterl” but 
Yezid told them that since they had not sunentibl^; btd 
toe was takok by force, thqr were all daves. “Hoirever,** 
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said “aw of our oan accord set you itee, upon condition 
you pay tribute; and if any of you has a mind to change his 
rdigbn, he riudl fare as well as we do.” The greatest part of 
them turned Mahometans. When Constantine heard of the 
loss of Tripoli and Tyre his heart failed him, and taking flip- 
ping with his family and the greater part of his wealth he de- 
parted for Constantinople. All this while Amiou ben-d-Ass 
lay before Cesarea. In the morning when the people came to 
inquire after Constantine, and could hear no tidings of him 
nor his family, they consulted together, and with one consent 
surrendered ^e dty to Amrou, paying down for their security 
two thousand pieces of silver, and delivering into his hands all 
that Constantine had been obliged to leave behind him of his 
property. Thus was Caesarea lost in the year of our Lord 638, 
being the seventeenth year of the Hegira and the fifth of 
Omar’s reign, which answers to the twenty-ninth year of the 
emperor Heraclius. After the taking of Caesarea all the other 
places in Syria which as yet held out, namely, Ramlah, Acre, 
Joppa, Asc^n, Gaza, Si^em (or Nablos), and Tiberias, sur- 
rendmed, and in a little time after the people of Beiro Zidon, 
Jabalah, and Laodicea followed their example; so that there 
remained nothing more for the Saracens to do in Syria, who, 
in little more than six years from the time of their first expe- 
dition in Abu-Beker’s reigtr, had succeeded in subduing the whole 
of that large, wealthy, and populous country. 

Syria did not remain long in the possession of those persons 
who had the chief hand in subduirrg it, for in the eighteenth 
year of the Hegira the mortality in Syria, both 'among mar 
and beasts, was so terrible, particularly at Emaus and the 
adjacent territory, that the Arabs called that year the year of 
destruction. By that pestilence the Saracens lost five-and-twenty 
thousand men, amcmg whom were Abu Obeidah, who was then 
fifly-d|^t years old ; Serjabil Ebn Hasanah, formerly Mahomet’s 
secretary; and Y^d Ebn Abu Sofian, with several other officers 
of note. Kaled survived ffiem about three years, and then died; 
but the place of his burial— consequently of 1^ death, for they 
did not use in diose days to carry than uncertain: some 
say at Hems, others at Medina. 



SARACENS CONQUER EGYPT 

DESTRUCTION OF THE LIBRARY AT 
ALEXANDRIA 

A.D. 640 

WASHINGTON IRVING 

Who shall estimate the loss to dvilization and die world that has been 
caused by the destruction of accumulated stores of books, throug^h the 
crass ignorance or stupid bigotry of benighted rulers? The chronicles 
record a number of such vandal acts. Hwangd, one of China’s greatest 
monarchs, he who built the Great Wall of China, attempted the complete 
extinction of literature in that country, b.c. 313. That prince, being at 
one time strongly opposed by certain men of letters, expressed his hatred 
and contempt, not only of the literary class, but of literature itself, and 
resorted to extreme measures of coercion. All books were proscribed, 
and orders issued to bum every work except those relating to medicine, 
agriculture, and science. The destruction was carried out with terrible 
completeness. The burning of the books was accompanied by the execti- 
tion of five hundred of the literati and by the banishment of many • 
sands. 

The destruction of the Alexandrian Library, by command 
was as complete as the extinction of literature in China by 
head of the Moslem religion. 

Omar, using the intrepid Amru, was vicariously prof^^Ttiog ht true 
Madiometan style — in one hand offering the Koran^ the.i#iiile the ofher 
extended the sword. 

After a successful campaign in Palestine, Omaris victorious banners 
were planted in the historic soil of the Pharaohs* A protracted siege of 
seven mondis foun4 Amru master of the royal city of Alexandria. The 
library there was famed as the gr^test magazine of literature. But this 
availed nothing with the ruthless Omar, for be doomed it to annihila* 
tion. 

Prof. Thomas Smith says: ** The library had been collected at fabu- 
lous expense of labor and money, from ail countries of die world* fls 
destruction was a wanton act; but its perpetrator showed, like the *lov* 
tng spouse ’ of another noted personage, that ^though on pleasure he mm 
bent, he had a frugal mind.’ He did not consume the boolm on their 
shelves, or in whatever repositories contained diem, although ^^oubfless 
they would have made a beautiful blase. He utilised them ^s fuel lof 
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Ibe btllis of the city ; and we are toklthtt lbey sufficed to heat the 
water lor four diotisaiid su^ baths lor six months. With an average 
share of persoasibility, when it is not against our will to beamvinced, we 
stsjpger at the statement that seven hundred and thirty thousand lumaoes 
could have been supplied with fuel from the contents of even that mag^ 
nificent palacoi and therefore venture to suggest that the papjrri and pahn* 
leaf manuscripts were used rather as hre-lighters than as fuel. Even this 
is a rather latfe order; but undoubtedly the collection was enormous. 
The reason tradition ascribes to Omar for this act has never, so far as we 
know, been disputed till quite recently, when * historical cdUcism * has 
taken it in hand. *The contents of these books are either in accordance 
with the teaching of the Koran or they are opposed to it. If in accord, 
then they are useless, since the Koran itself is sufficient ; and if in oppo- 
sition, they are pernicious and must be destroyed.* 

** But the piecemeal destruction of many hundreds of diousands of 
manuscripts was no trifling task, even for a despotic caliph. A few es- 
caped their doom; how, we do not know. Perhaps some officer an- 
nexed for himself some manuscript that struck him as specially beautiful ; 
or perhaps some stoker at some bath rejected one as slow of ignition. 
At all events a few— -probably very few— were preserved, and among 
them must have been copies of the writings of Euclid and Ptolemy, the 
Elimenis of the one, the Almagest of the other.* 

A PROOF of the religious infatuation, or the blind confi- 
^ dence in destiny, which hurried the Moslem commanders of 
those days into the most extravagant enterprises, is furnished in 
the invasion of the once proud empire of the Pharaohs, the 
mighty, the mysterious Egypt, with an army of merely five 
thousand men. The caliph Omar himsdf, though he had 
suggested this expedition, seems to have been conscious of its 
rashness, or rather to have been chilled by the (loubts of his 
prime counsellor Othman; for, while Amru was on the march, 
he despatched misrives after him to the foUowing effect: “If 
this efHstle reach thee before thou hast crossed the boundary of 
Egypt, oome instantfy back; but if it find thee within the Egyp- 
tian territory, match on with the blessing of Allah, and 
assured I wQl send thee all necessary aid.” 

The bearer of the letter overtook Amru while yet within the 
bounds of Syria; that wary general either had secret informa- 
tbn or made a shrewd surmise as to the purpart of his errand, 
and continued his march across the border w^out admitting 
him fo an audiou^ Having encamped at the Egyptian village 
of Arish, he recdved the courier with all due i%>ect, and read 
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tlie aloud in die presence of hk <^5)oen. When lie had 
finished, he demanded (rf those about him ivhedier thqr trett 
in Syria or E^t. “Ri Egypt,** was the r^. ‘‘Hiai,** said 
Amru, **we will proceed, wi& the Weasing of Allah, and hilfil 
the omnmands of the Caliph.** 

The first place to whi^ he laid was Farwah, or Pe- 
hisium, sitoated on die shores of the Meditmanean, on die 
isthmus which sqiarates that sea ttcm the Arabian GuR, and 
connects Egypt with Syria and Arabia. It was therefore con- 
adraed the to Egj^t A month’s si^ put Amru in pos- 
session of the place; he then examined the surrounding country 
with more forethou^t than was generally manifested by the 
Moslem conquerors, and projected a canal across the isthmus, 
to connect the waters of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 
His plan, however, was condemned 1^ the Caliph as cahni- 
kited to tiuow open Arabia to a maritime invaaon of die CSiris- 
tians. 

Amro now proceeded to Misrah, the Memphis Of the an- 
cients, and residence of the early Egyptian kings. This dty was 
at that dme the strongest fortress in Eg 3 rpt, except Alexandria, 
and still retained much of its andent magnificence. It stood 
on the western bank of the Nik, above the Delta, and a little 
east of the pyramids. The dtadel was of great strength ai^ ’*' 
wdl garrisoned, and had recently been surrounded with a dh^ 
ditch, into which nails and spikes had been thrown, to |i{||||||p 
assailants. 

The Arab armies, rardy provided with the engmes necessary 
for the attack of fortified places, generally beleaguered them, 
cut all supidies, attacked all foraging parties that saOied 
forth, and thus destroyed the garrison in detail or starved it 
to a surrender. This was the reason of the long dundion (4 
theirdeges. This of Misrah, or Memfdiis, lasted seven rarmtiis, 
in the course of which tibe fittie army ci Amru was much re- 
duced by frequent ddnmshii^ At the end of dds time he 
received a leiMorcement of four thousand men, sent to him at 
his urgent entreaties by tile Caliph. StiB hk fmce would have 
bemi insuffidoit for t^ capture d tiie place had he not been 
aided by the treachery of its govmnor, Mokawkaa. 

‘Ihk man, an ordinal Egyptian, cnr Copt, by hiitii, Ind of 
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iwllle tank, li«& a profound hypocrite. LBte most of die Cof^, 
he was of ^ Jacobite sect, who denied foe double nature of 
Chriifo He had dissembled his sectarian creed, however, and 
Medved the empraor Herachus a show of loyalty, so as to 
be made prefect of his native province and govenm id the 
dty. Most of foe inhabitants of Memphis were O^its ami Jac- 
oMte Christians, and held thdr Greek fellow-dtizais, nfoo 
were of foe reguW Catholic Church of Constantinople, in great 
ant4>efo7* 

Sfokaifoas, in the course of his administration, had collected, 
by taxes and tribute, an immoise amount of treasure, which 
he had deposited in the dtadeL He saw that the power of the 
Emperor was coming to an end in this quarter, and thought 
the present a good opportimity to provide for his own fortune. 
Carrying on a secret correspondence with the Moslem general, 
he agreed to betray the place into his hands on condition of 
receiving foe treasure as a reward for his treason. He accord- 
ingly, at an appomted time, removed the greater part of the 
garrison from the citadel to an island in the Nile. The fortress 
was immediately assailed by Amru, at the head of his fresh 
troops, and was easily carried by assault, the Copts roidering 
no assistance. 

The Greek soldiery, on the Moslem standard being hoisted 
on foe dtadel, saw through the treadiery, and, giving up all as 
lost, escaped in their ships to the mairiland; upon ^ch the 
prefect surrendered the place by capitulation. An annual trib- 
ute oi two ducats a head was levied on all the inhabitants of the 
district, with foe exception of old men, women, and boys under 
the of sixteen years. It was further conditkmed that foe 
Moslm army should be furnished with provirions, for which 
fo^ would pay, ami that the inhabitants of the country should 
forfowifo build bridges over all the streams on the way to Alex- 
andria. It was also agreed that every Mussulman travelling 
throu^ foe country should be entitled to three days’ ho^itality, 
free d charge. 

Iha tiabur Mokawkas was put in possesnmi id his ill-gotten 
wealth. He begged of Amru to be taxed wi|^ the Copte and 
always to be enrcdled among them, dedaiing Ips abhorrence <d 
the dterite ami doct^^ ux{^ Amru t| persecute than 
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omnaitthaf He extmkd his aectiriui^ 

evoi into the grave, stipuladi^ that at his death' ^ sfaotiM he 
buried irr the Ourikun JaotUte church oi St John at Akatf 

Amru, who was politic as widl as braver seeuig the irreccm* 
cQabte hatred the Coptic or Jacobite Chii^aQS to the 
Greeks, showed some hivor to that sect in onfer to make 
of th«n in his cmiquest of the country. He even prevailed t^on 
thdr patriardi Botjamin to emerge from his desert and hold a 
conference with hi^ and subsequently declaied that “he had 
never conversed with a Orristian priest of more irmocort man- 
ners or verterable aspect.” This piece of diplomacy had its 
effect for we are told that all the Copts above and beW Mem- 
phis swore allegiance to the Caliph. 

Arrmi now pressed on for the dty of Akzandria, distant 
about one hundred and twenty-five miles. According to stipu- 
latimi, the pet^le of the country repaired the roads and erected 
bridges to fadlitate his march; the Greeks, however, driven 
from various quarters by the prcgress of their invaders, had 
collected at different posts on Ae island of the Delta and the 
channels of the Nile, and disputed with deqrerate but fruitless 
obstinacy the onward course of the conquerors. The severest 
check was given at Keram al Shoiaik, by the late garrison of 
Memphis, who had fortified themselves there after retreating 
fam the islmid of the Nik. For three days did they maintain 
a gallant conflict with the Moslems, and then letir^ in good 
order to Alexandria. With all the facilities furnished to them 
on their march, it cost the Moslems two-and-twenty to 
fight their way to that great city. 

Alexandria now lay before them, the metropolis oi wealthy 
Egypt, the emporium of the East, a place stroi^y fortified, 
^or^ with all the munitions oi war, open by sea to aU kinds 
of supplies and reinforcements, and garrison^ by Greeks, ag- 
gr^ted from various quarters, who here were to make the 
last stand for their Egyptian empire. It would seem that noth- 
ing short of an enthusiasm boiderizg on madness could have 
led Amru and his host on an entet}mse against this powerful 
dty. 

The Moslem leader, on planting his standard before the 
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{)liee^ sanuBoned it to surrender on the usual terms, which 
bmhg jmompdy refused, he prepared Icht s vigorous si^ The 
gaiKi^ did not wait to be attacked, but repeated sallies 
and fought with desperate valor. Those who gave greatest 
aoni^aime to die Moslems were thdr old enemies, the Greek 
tnx^ tiom Memphis. Amnt, seeing that the greatest defence 
was from a main tower, or citadel, made a gallant assault upon 
it and carried it, sword in hand. The Greek troops, however, 
tallied to that point fimn all parts of the city; the Moslems, 
after a furious struggle, gave way, and Amru, his faithful 
riave Werdan, and one of his generals, named Moslema Ibn al 
Mokalled, fighting to the last, were surrounded, overpowered, 
and taken prisoners. 

The Greeks, unaware of the importance of their captives, 
led them before the governor. He demanded of them, ^ugh- 
tily, what was their object in thus overrunning the world and 
dikurbing the quiet oi peaceable neighbors. Amru made the 
usual reply that they came to spread the faith of Islam; and 
that it was their intention, before they laid by the sword, to 
make the Egyptians either converts or tributaries. The bold- 
ness of his answer and the loftiness of his demeanor awakened 
the suspicions of the governor, who, supposing him to be a war- 
rbr of note among the Arabs, ordered one of his guards to 
strike his head. Upon this Werdan, the slave, understand- 
ing the Greek language, seized his master by the collar, and, 
giving him a buffet on the cheek, called him an impudent dog, 
and ordered him to hold his peace, and let his superiors speak. 
Moslema, perceiving the meaning of the slave, now interposed, 
and made a plausible speech to the governor, telling him that 
Amru had tooughts of raising the siege, having received a 
letter to that effect from the Caliph, who intended to send am- 
bassadors to treat for peace, and assuring the governor that, if 
permitted to depart, they would make a favorable report to 
Amru. 

The governor, who, if Arabian chronicles may be bdieved 
on this pdnt, must have been a man of easy faith, ordered the 
priamins to be set at liberty; but the shouts oi Ae besi^ing 
army on the safe return of toeir general soon showed him how 
oompletd^ he had been duped. 
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Bitt scai^ details cd the uege ci Afeandzia Imve leadhed 
dw ChiistiaD leader, yet it was ooe of the hHigest, mo^ dir 
stioatety contested, ai4 sanguinary in die whole ccwise of 
Hoskm wars. It endured fourteen mondis with vaifous suc- 
cess; the Moslon army was repeated^ leipfoiced and lost 
twenty-three thousand mmi. At length their irresistiUle ardm: 
and persevoranie prevailed; the caintal of %ypt was con- 
quered and the Greek inhaUtants were duqpeesed in all direc- 
tions. Some retreated in considetalde bodies into the interior 
of the country, and fortified themselves in stron{^iol(k; others 
took refuge in the ships and put to sea. 

Amru, on taking possession of the dty, found it nearly 
abandoned; he prohi^ted his troops from plundering, and, 
leaving a small garrison to guard the place, hastened with his 
main army in pursuit of the fugitive Greeks. In the mean time 
the ships, whi^ had taken off a part of the garrison, were dill 
lingering on the coast, and tidii^ reached them that the Mos- 
lem general had departed and had left the captured city neariy 
defenceless. Th^ immediately made sail back for Alexandria, 
and entered the port in the night. The Greek soldiers surprised 
the sentinels, got possession of the city, and put most of the 
Moslems thi^ found there to the sword. 

Amru was in full pursuit of the Greek fugitives when he 
heard of the recapture of the city. Mortified at hh own im^- 
ligence in leaving so rich a conquest with so slight a gui^, he 
returned in aU haste, resolved to retake it by storm.''* The 
Greeks, however, had fortified themselves stron^y in the 
castle and made stout resistance. Amru was oblig^ there- 
fore, to besi^ it a second time, but the siege was short Ihe 
castle vras carried by assault; many of the Greeks were cut to 
pieces, the rest esc^>ed <mce more to thdr shqn and now gave 
up the capital as lo^ All thk occurred in the nineteenth year 
ot the H^ira, and the year 640 ci the Christian era. 

On this second capture of the dty by force of arms, and 
without capitulation, toe troops were dammous to be permit^ 
ted to {dander. Amru agdn drecked todr nqndty, and oeoi- 
manded that all persons and pmpecty in toe place aboidd le* 
main inviolate, until toe will of the Caliph could be |ooini. 
So pofect was his command over his troqpa toil not df naoat 
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ItMii aiiide vru ti^eo. 3Xa letto: to the Oil^h diows what 
most hate been the population and qdaxdor of Alexandria, 
afld die limuy ai^ effemmacy oi its inhalntants at die time 
of tlM Moslem conquest. It states the dty to have contained 
four t housand pelac^ five thousand baths, four hundred thea- 
tres and plaoa of amusemmt, twelve thousand gardeners 
vdikli si^pty it with vegetables, and forty thousand tributary 
Jews. It was impossible, he said, to do justice to its riches 
and magiificence. He h^ hitherto held it sacred fixan plun- 
der, but his troops, having won it by force of arms, considered 
themselves entitled to the spoils of victory. 

Ibe caliph Omar, in reply, expressed a high sense of his 
important services, but reproved him for even mentioning the 
dedre of the soldiery to plunder so rich a dty, one of the great- 
est emporiums of the East. He charged iW, therefore, most 
rigidly to watch over the rapadous propensities of his men; to 
prevent all pillage, violence, and waste; to collect and make 
out an account of all moneys, jewels, household furniture, and 
everything else that was valuable, to be appropriated toward 
defraying the expenses of this war of the faith. He ordered 
Ihe tribute also, collected in the conquered coimtiy, to be treas- 
ured up at Alexandria for the supplies of the Moslem troops. 

The surrender of all Egypt followed the capture of its capi- 
tal. A tribute of two ducats was laid on every male of mature 
age, besides a tax on all lands in proportion to their value, and 
the revenue which resulted to the Caliph is estimated at twelve 
millions of ducats. 

It is wdl known that Amru was a poet in his youth; and 
throughout all his campaigns he manifested an intelligent and 
inquiring Spirit, if not more highly informed, at least more 
liberal and extoided in its views dian was usual amoi^ the 
early Modem, conquerors. He ddighted, in hb hours of 
leisure, to amverse with learned men, and acquire throu^ 
duehr means such knowledge as had been deni^ to him by 
the deficiency of hb education. Such a companion he found 
at Msxandria hi a native of the place, a Christian of the sect 
ot the Jacobhes, emment tor hb phOoflq|dcal researches, fab 
ommoamitaries <m Moses and Aristotle, hb laborious trea- 
(iab M vaitotu Idnds, sur^ Phllopoi^ from hb tove of 
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study, but oanaioofy known fay the mune d |oiim tiie Gmh- 

An intimacy soon aiose between the Aimb oonqueior and 
the Christian philologut; an intimacy honoiabk to Amru, 
but destmed to be lamental^ In its mult to the cause of kt- 
teis. In an evil hour, John the Grammarian, bring encour* 
aged by the favor shown him fay the Arab genend, revealed to 
him a treasure hitherto unnotic^, or rather unvalued, by tlm 
Moslem conquerors. This was a vast collection of books or 
manuscripts, since renowned in history as the Alexandrian 
Library. Percrivmg that in taking an account of evetydUng 
valuable in the city, and sealing up aU its treasures, Amru had 
takm no notice of the books, John solicited th^ they mi^t be 
given to him. Unfortunately the learned zeal ri the Gram* 
marian gave a amsequence to the books in die eyes of Amru, 
and made him scrupulous of giving them away without per- 
misrion of the Caliph. He forthwith wrote to Omar, stating 
the merits of John, and requesting to know whether the books 
might be given to him. The reply of Omar was laconic, but total. 
“The contents of those books,” said he, “are in conformity with 
the Koran, or they are not. If they are, the Koran is sufficient 
without them; if they are not, th^ are pernicious. Let them, 
therefore, be destroy^.” 

Amru, it is said, obeyed the order punctua%. Ttie boolm 
and manuscripts were distributed as fuel anmng the five thou- 
sand baths of the dty; but so numerous were they that h; took 
six months to consume them. This act of barbarism, lecmded 
by Abulpharaghis, is considered smnewhat doubtful Gib- 
bon, in cxmsequence of its not bring mentioned by two of the 
most ancient chroniclers, Elmadn in his Saracenic history, and 
Eutychius in his annals, the latter of vdimn was patriairii of 
Ak^dria and has detailed the conquest of that dty. It is 
inconsistent, too, with the character of Amru as a poet and a 
man of superior intriiigmce; and it has reoentfy been icpmted, 
we know not cm what authority, that many of the Itoaiy 
treasures thus said to have been deriroyed do act^fy eitot 
in Ccmstantinople. Thrir destruction, however, to geoetofiy 
credited and d^ly depkned by hiriotians. iai^ U a man 
d genius and intelligence, may have giieved at the osd|r of the 
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Cal^ ikiiile, as a loyal subject and Mtfaful sdklier, he fdt 
bou^ toobeyit 

Hw &11 of Alexandria decided the fate of E^grpt and like- 
idw that of the onpeior HetacUus. He was alr^y aMcted 
a diDpqr, and took the loss of his Syrian and now that of 
Ids E^optian dominions so much to heart that he underwent 
a pazo^ignBn, iriudi ended in his death, about seven wedcs after 
dto loss of ^ Egyptian capitaL He was succeeded by his son 
CoBstanriito. 

While Amru was successfully extending his conquests, a 
great dearth and famine fell upon all Arabia, insomuch that 
the cal4>h Omar had to call upon him for supplies from the 
fotOe plains of Egypt; whereupon Anoru despatched such a 
train of camels laden with gnun that it is said, whai the first 
of the line had reached the dty of Medina, the last had not yet 
left the land oi Egypt But ^s mode of conveyance proving 
too tardy, at the command of the Caliph he dug a canal of 
communication from the Nile to the Red Sea, a distance of 
eighty miles, by which provisions migfit be conveyed to the 
Arah^ shores. This canal had been commenced by Trajan, 
the Roman emperor. 

The able and indefatigable Amru went on in this manner, 
executing the commands and fulfilling the wishes of the Ca- 
lifdi, and govoned the country he had conquered with such 
sagadty and justice that he rendered himself one of the most 
worthily renowned ammig the Moslem generals. 

The life and rdgn of the caliph Omar, distinguished by 
such great and striking events, were at length brought to a sud- 
den and aang uinaTy end. Among the Perrians who had been 
brou^t as slaves to Mecfina, was one named Firuz, of the sect 
of the Magi, w fire-Worshippers. Being taxed daily by his 
matter two pieces of silver out of his earnings, he cmnplained 
of it to Omar as an extortion. The Caliph mquired into his 
ciamiitkm, and, finding that he was a carporter, and expert in 
the oonstzuctkm windmills, replied that tbe man who ex- 
cdled hi audi a handicraft could well afford to pay two dirhem 
a day. ^‘Then^’* muttered Firuz, “Pfi coinstruct a windmill 
lor you that dudl keqp grindiri; until tfaef^y of judgmoit.’* 
OaiMHr was atrudk with fak menacing air. *^l^e dave ttoatens 
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nte,” saM he, cahnly. “If I woe lUqwsed tb {Maid) aayoBe 
on suqucbn, I diould take Ms head *'; he auffeied Mm, 
hoover, to dq>art 'without further notice. 

Ihiee days afterward, as be was prayiQS ^ mosque, 
Finns entered suddenly aiul stabbed hte thike with a dagger. 
The attendants rudied upcm the assasan. He made furious 
resistance, slew some and wounded others, until (me oi his 
assailants threw his vest over him and seized him, upon wMdi 
he stabbed himself to the heart and expired. Rdigion may 
have had some diare in prompting this act of vkdence; par- 
haps revaige for the ruin brought upon his native country. 
“God be thanked,” said Omar, “that he by ^diose hand it was 
decreed I should MU was not a Modem!” 

The Caliph gathered strargth sufficient to finish the prayar 
in wMch he had been interrupted; “for he who deserts his 
prayers,” said he, “is not in Idam.” Being taken to his 
house, he languished three days without hope of recovery, but 
could not be prevaUed upon to nominate a successor. “1 can- 
not presume to do that,” said he, “wMch the prophet himself 
did not do.” Some suggested that he should nimiinate his 
son Abdallah. “Omar's family,” said he, “has had enou|^ 
in Omar, and needs no more.” He appointed a council of six 
persons to determine as to the succession after his decease, aU 
of whom he ccmsidered worthy of the caUiffiate; tbou^ lte 
gave it as his cqfinkm that the choice would be dther or 
Othman. “Shouldd thou become caliph,” saui he* to AU, 
“do not Mvor thy relatives above aU others, nor place the bouse 
of Haschem on t^ neck MaU mankind”; and he gave the same 
cautkm to Othman in respect to the fmnily of Omeya. 

Ibn Abbas and AU now qwke to him in words of cmnfort, 
setting forth the Uessings (d Islam, wbkh bad crowned Ms 
administration, and diat he would leave no one bdiind Mm 
who could charge Mm with injustice. “Testify ffiis for vao,” 
said he, earnestly, “at the day of judgment” gaye Mm 
their hands in promise; but he exacted ffiat diey dhc^ give 
Mm a writtmi testimonial, and that it dwold be bu^ with 
hhn in the grave. 

Having settled aU his woiMfy affitim, and |^ven 4b*ctioil, 
about Ms sqnilture, he eaqdred, ^ seventii day alto |b aaiqlih 
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In the suc^-thud year of his age, after a tixamphant 
rei^ ol hm years and six months. 

Three days after the death of Omar, Othman Ibn Afian 
-vms elected as hia snccesaor. He was seroity years of 1^ at 
the dme of his dectkm. He was tall and swarthy, and bis 
kmg gray beard was tinged with henna. He was strict in 
his rel^^ons duties, but prone to eipense and lavish of his 
riches. 

"In the conquests of Syria, Persia, and Egypt,” says a mod- 
em writer, "the fresh and vigorous enthunasm of the personal 
companions and proselytes of Mahomet was exerds^ and ex- 
pended, and the generatbn of warnors whose simple &nati- 
dsm had been infixed by the preaching of die pseudo-prophet 
was in a great measure consumed in the sanguinary and per- 
petual toils of ten arduous campaigns.” 

We shall now see the effect of those conquests on the na- 
ticmal character and habits; the avidity of pla(% and power 
and wealth superseding reli^ous enthusiasm; and the enervat- 
ing luxury and soft voluptuousness of S3rria and Persia sap- 
ping the rude but masculine simplicity of the Arabian desert. 
Above aU, the sin^mindedness of Mahomet and his two 
immediate successors is at an end. Other objects besides the 
mere advancement of Islamism distract the attention of its 
leadii^; professors; and the struggle for worldly wealth and 
worldly sway, for the advancement of private ends, and the 
aggraridigement of particular tribes and families, destroy the 
unity of the empire, and beset the caliphate with intrigue, 
treason, and bloodshed. 

It was a great matter of reproach against the caliph 0 th- 
man tihat he was injudicious in his appointments, and had an 
invetmate propensity to consult the interests of his relatives 
and iriaids bdore that of the public. One of his greatest er- 
rors in diia respect was the removal of Amrou ben-d-Ass from 
the govemm^t of Egypt, and the appointment of ins own 
foeter-brodiar, Abdallah Ibn Saad, in his {dace. This was the 
same Afadaflah mAho, in acting as amanumaiB to Mahomet, and 
wridnig down his revdations, had interpoUited paast^ of his 
qani, amnethnes of a ludicrous nature. ^ this and for his 
he had bean pardoned by Mah(naj|t at the solicitatkm 
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4^ Otlmaiv and had ever sinas acted widi ap^amt aeai, his 
interest coinciding with his duty. 

He was of a courageous ^mt» and one of dus most oqpeit 
horaemmi Arabia; but what might have fitted him to com- 
mand a hmnde of the desmt was insuflSdcnt lor die govcm- 
mmt of a conquered province. He was new and ineipmienced 
in his present situation; whereas Amru had distinguisl^ him- 
sdf as a l^islator as well as a conqueror^ and had already won 
the affections of the Egyptians by his attention to their intm- 
estSf and his respect lor their customs and habitudes. His 
dismission was, therefore, reacted by the people, and a dis- 
positicm was manifested to revolt against die new governor. 

The emperor Constantine, who had succeeded to his fodier 
^radius, hastened to take advantage of these circumstances. 
A fleet and army were sent against Alexandria under a prdect 
named Manuel The Greeks in the dty secretly codperated 
with him, and the metropolis was, pardy by force of arms, 
pardy by treachery, recaptured by the imperialists without 
much blooddied. 

Othman, made painfully sennble of the error he had com- 
mitted, hastened to revoke the appmntmmit of his foster- 
brother, and reinstated Amru in the command in Egypt That 
able genonl went instandy against Alexandria with an army, 
in which were many Copts, irreconcilable enemies of the 
Greeks. Among these was the traitor Mokawkas, who, horn 
his knowledge of the country and his influence among its 
inhabitants, was able to procure abundant supplies for the 
army. 

ihe Greek garrison defended the dty bravely and obsti- 
nately. Amru, enraged at having thus again to lay siege to a 
place vdiich he had twice already taken, swore, by Allah, diat 
if he should master it a third time, he would render it as aay 
of access as a brothel He kept his word, for when he todk 
the dty he threw down the walls and demolished all the forti- 
fications. He was merdful, however, to the inhabitanti^ and 
checked the fury of the Satacmis, who were daug^ttedrg all 
th^ met A mosque was afterward erected on the tqiot at 
idiidb he stayed the carnage, called the Mosque of Mercy'. 
Manuel, die Greek general, found it expedient to imnbi^ 
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Mtb afl l^eed with gach of his troops as he could save, and 
ma]» sad for Constantinople. 

Stnice, however, had Amru qudled every insurrection and 
secured the Moslem dominati(») in E^t, when he %as again 
di^iaced from the government, and Abdallah Em Saad ap- 
pointed a second time in his stead. 

Abdahah had been deeply mortified by the loss of Alexan- 
dria, vdiich had been ascrib^ to his incapacity; he was emu- 
bus, too, of the renown of Amru, and felt the necessity of vin- 
dicating his claims to command by some brilliant achievonent 
The north of Africa presented a new field for Moslem enter- 
. prise. We allude to that vast tract extending west from the 
desert d Libya or Barca to Cape Non, embracing more than 
two thousand miles of sea-coast; comprdiaiding the andent 
divbions of Mamaric^ Cyrenaica, Carthage, Numidia, and 
Mauritania; or, according to modem geographical designa- 
tions, Barca, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco. 

Toward this rich land of promise, yet virgin of Islamitish 
seed, Abdallah, at the head of the victorious Saracens, now 
hopefully bent his ambitious steps. 
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VENICE 
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WILLIAM CAREW HAZLITT 

The earif authentic hlstoiy d Venice is intimately connected with that 
of the Lombaxds, of whom die first mention is made by Paterculus, the 
Roman historian, who wrote daring the first quarter of the first century 
of ourera. Hespeaksof the langobardiMLoinlxuds) as dwelling on the 
west bank of the Elbe* Tacitus also mentions them in his G$rmamy. 
From the Elbe they wandered to die Danube, and there encountered die 
Gepidae, a branch of the Goths. The Lombards subdued this tribe, after 
a contest of thirty years. 

By this victory Alboin, the young Lombard King, rose to great power 
and fame. His beauty and renown were sung by German peasants even 
in the days of Charlemagne. His name ** crossed the Alps and fell, with 
a foreboding sound, upon the startled ears of the Italians,** and toward 
Italy he turned for conquest. From Scythia and Germany adventurous 
youth fiocked to his standard. Many c^ns and various religions were 
represented in his ranks, but these diversities were overshadowed by a 
common devotion to the hero-leader. 

In 56S the Lombaids marched Bom Pannonia into Italy, conquered 
the northern part, still called Lombardy, and founded the kiv^om of that 
name, which was afterward greatly mct^ed, and existed until overthrown 
by Charlemagne in 774. 

Before the invading hosts of Alboin, wealthy inhabitantsof the laig*^ 
cities of the province d Venetia fled to the islands of Venice, where ear- 
lier fugitives had sought shelter from King Aitila and his Huns. A thriv- 
ing maritime community had been established, which about this time had 
developed into asemi*!ndependent protectoiate of the Bysaatine or East- 
ern Empire, attached to the exarchate of Ravenna. 

> Some modem writers question die ecology which in the name of 
the LangobardI finds a reference to the hmgth of their boaidi* fl^M^paid 
toinks diat* long-spears,** rather than *hmg*beifdi** was dm original 
rignification. Since, on the banks of the Elbe, BMt$ d 
*a fertile plain beside a river,** others derive! dieh name 
dieyMiabitod. Langobardi would dius slgii%^|<wp|e ol 
of die river.** 

i9t 
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Aitapmrd Venice underwent many pcditical changea, among whidb 
one of die;most interesting to students of history is diat of the institution 
of the ddg^ip, as hereafter related. This step was taken for more than 
one reason of fattemal ocganizatUm and ptdicy, and it was also made 
urgent by the encroachments of die Lombards, which had become a men- 
ace to Venetian territory and commerce. 

'T'HE i^ublic (Venetian) on her part contemplated witii in- 
quietude the rise of one monarchy after another on the 
skirts of the Lagoon, for the Venetians not unnaturally feared 
that as soon as these fresh usurpers had established themselTes, 
they might form the design of adding the islands of the Adriatic 
to their dcnninion, and of acquiring possession of the commercial 
advantages which belonged to the situation held by the settlers. 
For the Lombards, though not rankii^ among maritime com- 
munities, were not absolutely strangers to the laws of navigation, 
or to the use of ships, whi(^ mi^t place them in a position to 
redtKe to their control a small, feeble, and thinly peopled area, 
separated from their own territories only by a narrow and ter- 
raqxieous strait. Moreover, the predatory visits of Leupus, duke 
of Friuli, vdrose followers traversed the canals at bw tide on 
horseback, and despoiled the churches of Heraclia, Equilo, and 
Grado, soon afforded sufficient proof that the equestrian skill 
of the strangers was capable of supplying to some extent any 
deficiency in nautical knowledge. 

Venice at present formed a federative state, united by the 
memory of a cotrunon origin and the sense of a common inter- 
est} the arrengOy which met at Heraclia, the parent capital, at 
irregular interv^ to deliberate on matters of public concern, 
was too numerous and too schismatical to exercise inunediate 
control over the nation; and each island was oonsequentfy 
governed, after the abolition of the primeval (insulate, in the 
ruune erf the peofrfe, by a gastaido or tribune, whose powr, 
nominally Htnittid, was virtually absolute. This administration 
had larted nearly two centuries and a half, during which period 
the lepuMic pamed througlr a crud ordeal of anarchy, oppres- 
^n, and blooddbed. The tribunes co^ired against eadi 
ot^r; tlw pe(^ rebelled agsdnst tlie trpines. Famify rose 
aga&irt fam%, dan against clan. Sangaxi|M7 affrays ytm of 
OMUitaat OGCUrtoioe rm the thinfy peo^bej^jii, and amid the 
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pui^tmoocb, wi& ivliidbL eiii^ of Hus s» 3 ^»et mi$ oemM; and 
it Is idated diat in (me instence at least the bodies of IIh» dead 
mse Idt to be devoiued by beasts and tdids of fcey« viddi tlwn 
haanted the laoK thiddy aficHpested puts. 

Jeaiou^ intolerance of the paetensioitt of to 

a pasamoux^ voice in the policy of the cammunity may be 
securely ass%ned as the prind]^ and permanent source of 
friction and disagreement; but t^ predominanoe cd that town- 
ship seems to have resisted every effort oi the others to sv^lant 
its central authoriiy and wuk ^diere oi influence; and during 
centuries it preser^ its power, through its ostensible dxuce 
as the residence of the most capalde and influential dtiaens. 

The scandalous and destructive outrages attendant cm the 
rule of the tribunes had beoHne a vast oonstiturional evil They 
Sloped the general ptoq;)erity; they oh^cted trade and in- 
dustries; dieymade havoc on public and private property; thqr 
banished safety and repose, and thqrimpoveridied and scandal- 
ized the Chur^ 

The depredations of the Lombards, whidi grew in the course 
of time bolder and more tystanatk in their character, certainty 
indicated great weakness on the part of the government Yet 
it was equally certain that the weakness proceeded less from 
the want than frenn the division of strength. 

The sacrilegbus inroads were not without their beneficial 
result; for they afforded those who mi^t be disposed to in- 
stitute refonns an admiraUe ground not only for bringing die 
matter more doeety and immediately under the puldk observa- 
tion, but th^ enlisted in the cause the foremost ecclcdartics, 
who mi^t tecogpize in this internal disunion a danger of inter- 
minaUe attacks and dqnedations from without, if not an even- 
tual loss of pditkal imiepaidenoe; and, aocoidhig^, bi the 
course of the ^ring oi 697-698, the patriarch of Grado liimaeff 
sulmutted to tlte anmigo at Heradia a acheme, whkh Ind been 
devised by him and b^ frieads, for changing the govemmec^ 
Hie i»op^ of the metropditaa waa to divest the tribunes ef 
the sovereqpity, and to have emoe move a magtytmto 
in wlmm all power mq^t be omoentiated. 
was tote duke. His office was to te lor Hie. WIffi 
rest dte affiide executive machinery. He waa to pieiilie otlto 
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u wdl as tile anengo, edief wliidi it was otnof 
piej^ntt ltM^lum to coiiv(^ or dissdve at pleasure; merety i^ir- 
lt«d laat^ of a i&iiior nature were alone, in future, to be 
iotriBted to the decgjr; and dllactsof f»nvocatkm8, the<a^^ 
tim of a |rieBt or dearon, the dection of a patriardh or i^iop, 
were to be subject to the final sanction of the ducal tibooB. In 
fact, the huter became virtually, and in all material respects, 
autocrat d Venice, not metdy t)^ tribunes, but even the hier- 
ardqr, whidi was so directly instrumental in creating die 
digi^, having now no h^her function than that of advisers 
and administrators under his direction; and it was in matters 
oi gmeral or momentous ccmcem only that the repuUic ex- 
pected hor First Magistrate to seek the concurrence or advice 

the national convention. 

In a newly formed society, placed in the difficult situation 
in whidi the republic found hersdf at the close of the seventh 
century, and where also a superstitious reverence for the pontiff 
mi|^t at present exist, apart from oonsideratbns of interest, 
it oi^t to create no surprise that the patriarch and his suf^rt- 
ers should have formed a unanimous determination, and have 
taken immediate steps to procure the adhesion the Holy See, 
bdore the resolutions of ^ popular assemUy were definitively 
carried into ^ect ^ 

This measure simply indicates the character of the opin- 
ions which were received at the time in Europe, as wdll as 
the strong consciousness on the part of the patriarch, and those 
vdio acted with him, ot the expediency of throwing the vc^ 
and Gmmtenance of the Church into the scale alike against the 
tribunitial rffigarchy and against local jealousies and prejudkes. 
There was perhaps in this case the additfonal mdocemcnt that 
the prc^wsal to invoU the d<^ with supreme powmr and juris- 
dtdhm ovnr die Church, as well as over tlm state, mi^t seem 
to involve an Indirect surrender, either now or hereafter, on the 
part of the Ifofy See of some of its power, as a hig^-priest or 
grand poi^, was abo a secular priiioe, mig^t prove less 
^ant than an mdfoaiy U^eman of the But the men 

of 697 acted, ite we must a^bw, 8agadoua^. ^ug^ when they 
{fote^ted thtlr^youag ommtry to die omsul^tion of the papacy 
aa foasesamg a party of order, into vdiidi He Churdi entered, 
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wMi ibam t now stood ooo^^eiiotu^ 
out to toko this veijr momaitoiis initudive. 

The creation ^ an eodesiastkal s yste m had been one ef 
the foremost aims of the first tonndets, srim disoenred in die 
transplantation of the churches of the km fima, tad thek 
famiUar pastois to the islands the most persiuaiye reooncfie- 
ment ol the fugitives to a hard and precariOTis lot; and after 
all the intervening years it was the elders of die Church who 
once mote stepped forward and delivered their views on the 
best plan for healing discord, and making life in the lagoons 
toleraUe for all Th^ sought some system of rule, after trying 
several, which woukl enaUe them to five in peace at home, 
and to gain strength to protect themselves from enemiea Th^ 
would have been the most far-seeing of human beings if thqr 
had formed a suspicion of what kind of superstructure they 
were laying on the foundadon. The nearest model for didr 
adoption or imitation was the Lombard type of government 
almost under their very eyes; and so far as the difference of 
local postulates suffered, it was that to which they had recourse, 
when they vested in their new chieftain undivided juiisdktknij 
but primarily mflitary attributes and a dtle then tecognieed 
as having, above all, a military significance. 

On the receipt of the desir^ reply* the patriarch lost no time 
in calling on the nationrd assembly to follow up their late vote 
to its Intimate ccoisequences; and the choice of the people 
fell on Pauhiccio Anafesto, a nadve of Heracfia, vriiose name 
occurs here for the first time, but who may be supposed to have 
had scane prcaninent share in prcanotiDg the late rwoludon. 
Anafesto was conducted to a chair which had been prqiared 
for him in his pariah church, and solemidy invested 1^ the 
metropolitan with the instgma of authority, one of iridch is 
said to have been an ivoiy scqptre— a symM and a material 
borrowed from the Romans. 

It is iu>t an unusual miscoDcqptkm ffiat tois oiganic change 
in the govmunent involved the simultaneous eitinotion of ^ 
tribunitial office and title. But tire truffik that the ttffninac^ 
tinued to exercise municipal and subordinato functkma ioai^ 
generations after the revolution of 697; each idaad of Ip^or' 
tance, as Malamocco arid Equiks bad its own ttfimnelilMe 
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lit m Mands seveial amfadbiited to fonn a tribunate 
or govnriMWriiip; and office, though ndffier sbric^ nor propoiy 
hemdltaxyi stffi preserved to tendency to perpetuate it^ in a 
liattod number of families. It is onfy subsequent ' to the 
twdfth caituiy that less is heard of die tribunes; and the 
progress of administrative reform led to the gradual disappear- 
ance td this tdd feudal element in the constitution. 

In the rime of Anafesto, the larger islands of the dogado 
formed die seats of powerful factions; the disproportion in point 
of influence between the Crown and the tribune of Malamocoo 
or die tribune of Equilo was but sli^dy marked; and the 
aibodrion of that magistracy was a much more sweeping measure 
than the first makers of a (k^ would have dared to propose. 

The military comiflerion of the ducal authority was not 
ooiffined to the personal character of the supreme officer of 
state, for under li^, not as a novel element in the constitution, 
but as one vriiich preSxisted side by side with the tribunitial 
f^tem, served a master of the soldiers, whom there is a fairly 
solid ground for regarding as second to the doge or duke in 
precedence, and above the dvil tribunes of the respective town- 
ships. 

To find in so small and imperfectly developed a state the 
two leading functionaries or ingredients deriving their appel- 
lations from a oimmand and contrcfl over the rude feudal 
militia, might alone warrant the conclusion that the most es- 
amtial requirement of Venice, even when it had so far modified 
the form hi administration, was felt to be the possession, under 
re^pmisilde direction, of a means of securing internal order and 
wiriu^anding external aggression, if it were not the case that 
from rile Gothic era onward we hear of scheies milUias cum 
palrems, nifuiifestly the sdiools of instruction for the body over 
whkdi tto master mUUum presided. These seminarim existed 
in the days ci the exarch Narses, generations before a doge was 
^ven to Veniceb Yet, through all the time wfaidi has now elapsed 
rifioe the first erecrion of a separate political juiisdictfon, not 
oohr the Ohuzdi, on which such stress was iri the very outset 
laid» but a diffi govmunent, and regulari^ for trade mid 
shi^^pfi^ must lave been active forces, alwi^ tending to grow 
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file VoMtisns, in constructing bg^ tiegeees, liul evett 
niuit at random, a constitutional rerjr ni^tia% fdkrMeil 

tile pRcedeots and orndds wbkb tii^ioitnd in tiii iai^ensifydi 
bordered on them, and ftmn edddi thi^ ioiefatiien had ted* 
gcatecL The Lombard igwtem,idtidi was of larlimgerdurd!^ 
than its medecessois on the same soU, borrowed as much ai 
possdile mm tiiat whidi the invaders saw in use and hivw 
anmng the amqtieted; and the earliest institmions of the 
communi^ not subjiq^ated 1^ thdr arms were counterparts 
eitho' of ^ Lombaid, the Roman, or the Gredt customary 
law. llie doge, in some reflects, enjoyed an authority shadar 
to that whidi ^ Rcmians had vest^ in their andmt idogS; 
but, wh3e he was dothed witii fuB ecclesiastical jurhK&tkm, 
he did not petsonafly disdtarge the sacerdotal functions or 
assume a sacerdotal title. The Latins had had their magistri 
fofuU; and in the Middle Ages tiiey recc^nieed at Naples and 
at Amalfi a master of ike soldiers; alt Lucca, Vercma, dae> 
where, a captain of the people. But all these magistmtes were 
in possession of the suprone power, were kings in everythii^ 
save the name; and the interesting suggestion presents Itsdf 
that in the case of Venice the maiter of the soldiers had been 
part of the tiibunitial organization, if not of the consular one, 
and that one of the tribunes offidated by rotation, bearing to 
the rqiuldic the same smt of relationship as the brefunUa bme 
to the other Ang^Saxon mguli. There can be no doubt that 
Venice kept in view the i»x>toQrpes transmitted Rome, and 
learned at last to draw a comparison between the two empires; 
and down to the fifteenth coituiy the odor of the Cmacript 
Fathers lingered in the Venetian hmcy. 

Subsequently to the entrance ci the dm, detite, ot doge on 
the scene, and the shrinlome of the tribunitial powm to more 
departmental or munkipai|noportions, \kama^ofUu$atiimt 
whatever he may have bMn be^, beca^ a subordhiate dement 
in the administration. Hh duties must have ceitaiidy embraced 
the management the militia and the malmenaace Of the di^’s 
peace within the always widenii^ pale of the dtma! abodes He 
was next in rank to the crown or tlmme. 

Thus we perceive that, after a series of trials &e Veieltos 
eventual^ reverted to the form of govenapae n t 4iUdh( tq^fiSie^ 
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^ whok, to &eir coDdkioQS and ge- 

, Ilk nonsnltor Irimmim, not perfai^ quite todqM)adeQ.t of 
eadcAtel; iofluences, waw originally adopted aa a temporary 
^qtedieiitf, Tlie ridbunea* udro next succeeded, a duration 
of tuto bundtad uid fifty years. Their common fa^ are scanty 
and obectfixt; and we gain mdy occasional glimfses of a barbar- 
ous federal administration, which baxefy sufficed to fulfil the 
moat ^entet^ary wants of a rising society of traders. They 
inset alik^ mote or less, a machinery of primitive type, deficient 
in omtral force, ai^ without any safeguards against the abuse 
of anthenity, without any definite theory of legislation and po- 
lice. The coitury and a half which intervened between the 
abrogatirm of monarchy in the person of a tribune, and its 
revival in the person of a doge (574-697), beheld the republic 
laboring under the feeble and enervating sway of rival aristo- 
cratic bmises, on which the sole check was the urban body 
subsequeiitly to onerge into importance and value as the militia 

the six wards, and its commandant, the master oj the sd- 
diers. 

But while the institution of the dogeship brought with it a 
certain measure of equilibrium and security, it left the political 
framework in almost every other respect untouched. The work 
of reform and consoUdatktn had merely commenced. The first 
stone only had been laid of a great and enduring edifice. The 
first permanent step had been taken toward the unification of a 
grot^ of insular dan^ps into a hmnogeneous society, with a 
smse oanmon interests. 

The late tribunitial ministry has transmitted to us as its 
monuntent little beyond die disclosure of a chronic diqxisition 
to tyranny and pmodkal fluctuations of preponderance. The 
so-called efiair Attila at Torcello is supposed to have been the 
seat whme the rffificer presiding over that district long held his 
court sail das, 

The d^ Analesto appears to have psdfied, by his energy 
ami tad, dw intelithto di^ by whi^ his owm^ had suffered 
80 much and so long, ai^ the EquOeae, e^ec^y—who had 
rkth In opm teiadt, ai^ had refus^ to pay i^eir proportion of 
persuade after some fierce in the fintto 
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(H* ^ iRX)d% wbkh stiS coveted ill 
obedience. 11» dvil war which had latefy bzolen out between 
EqiiSo and Hecadia was teunloated by tb Muential media- 
tion ^one of dm ttilnmes, and dm lxmdxo^ 
to ratify a tiea^ ass^^ to dm Venetians tk whote^ dm 
temtoiy lying behraen the greater and ksaer Piave, empowering 
dm rqiobik: to erect boundary lines, and pndnbidng either of 
the contracting parties bx»n buQding a stroi^d)i<^ ^ 
miks of diose lines. A settlement of confines between two such 
dose nag^bon was of the h^^ hnpmtance and udlify. But 
a stiU more momentous prindple was here involved. 

The r^Uk had exercised a dear act (ri sovereign ind^ 
pendaice. It had made its first Italian treafy. Thb was a 
proud step and a quotable precedort 


SAiu«:e® IN a>AiN: battle of the 

GUADALETE 

fiM 

AHMED IBN MAHOMET AL*MAEKARI 

When aiwaikd by tiift Saraoen power, the Gothic kingdom In Spain, 
wbidi had endured for three centuries, had long been sufiEering a decline. 
Political disorders and social demoralization had made its condition such 
as might well invite the Moslem armies, flushed with victories on the 
African side, to cross the narrow Strait of Gibraltar for new conquests. 

The final subjection of N<nth Afoica had been accomplished by the 
Arab general, Musa Ibn No8seyr,only the fortress of Ceuta, on the shore 
of the strait, stiU regaining in possession of the Goths. The Saracens 
knew thata fresh revolution in Spain had placed on the throne Roderic 
—who proved to be the last of the Gothic kings. At Ceuta the com- 
mandant. Count llyan (Julian), when he was attacked, made a feetde de- 
fence, virtually betraying the post Into foe hands of foe Moslems. The 
reason, according to some authorities, for foe defection of llyan was his 
desire to avenge an injury inflicted upon him by Roderic, who is said to 
have dishonored Ilyan^s daughter, foe Lady Florinda. Others attribute 
foe treason of llyan to his real loyalty to the rivals of Roderic, foe latter 
being regarded by him as a usurper. 

It is recorded foat llyan proposed to Musa foe conquest of Anda* 
lusia, whose wealth in productiveness and other natural attractions he 
glowinghr described. The people, llyan declared, were enervated by 
reason of prolmiged peace, and were destitute of arms. He was induced 
entire^ to desert foe Gofoic cause and join the Moslems, and made a 
sucoemful Incursion into foe country of his former friends, retumhig to 
Africa loaded wlfo spoil. From this time llyan served under foe Mos- 
km standard* 

Anofoer favasion was made by foe Saracens with Uke results, and then 
Moaathavhy received authority from foe Caliph, prepared to enter upon 
the conquest of Spain* The events which fo^wed were not <mly of 
great moment in foe aSsirs of that country, but foreshadowed others 
which seemed to involve foe fote of Europe and of Christendom in foe 
outcome ^ foe Malummtan advance 




- to tlds dfect he called a freed of his, to ediom 

iut On cBSb«Bt oocacfo^ intrusted in^lMuit omunands 
hi ieviinie% and ivhoae name m» TazSc Ha Zqrad Ibn Ab- 
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ilQiAi * native of Hamdan, In P<»£a» aldaca;^ ineteiMl 
tlttt be ims net a fteedman Miusa Ii» Nosii^, btrt a free* 
Ixmi man of the tiibe cd Sadfi vriife often OulQe Ite mmM 
of Lahm. B is evm aaaerted that soon of Mi posted^* vfte 
lived in Andaluaa, rejected wift indignation tM soiixisition 
ci their ancestor havii^ ever been a Iibetated slave Mnsa 
IlniNoss^. ScMinatdhonii, axtdft^ are fte greatest niunber, 
say that he was a Berber. 

To this Tatik, therefore, fte Atabiaa govranor Of Afilca 
ctHTurutted fte important trust ot onrqueri^ fte kit^gdom of 
Andalusia, for iftift end he gave Mm tiM cormnaand of an aniqr 
(tf seven thousand men, duefly Berbers and sfatves, very few 
only being genume Arabs. To acoompar^ arid guide Tatik 
in this espeditkm, Musa sent Byan, vfto provided four vessds 
fecun fte ports under his command, the onty places on fte coast 
where vnsds were at that time built. Everyfting being got 
ready, a division of the army crossed that atm of dm sea which 
divicte Andahiaa from Africa, and landed wift Tarik at fte 
foot of the mountain, whidr afterward received his nam^ cm 
a Saturday, in fte rrumth of Slraban, fte year [of fte Hegailii|| ; 

93 0ufy, 711), answering to the noonth of Ag^t (Ai^{uat||- 
and fte four vessds woe sent bade, arul crossed aiul lecfeMied 
until fte rest of Tarft’s mar were safety put <m diore. 

It is otherwise said ftat Tarik landed cm fte 34ft of Rt^dr 
(June xpft, A.O. 711), in dm same year. Anofter account 
inakes the number of men embarked on dris oocadon amount 
to twdve diousarrdy all but sixteen, a number conaiadng almost 
entirety d Berber!^ there being hut few Arabs among diem; 
but the same writer agrees dud Ityan tramqpmted thb force at 
various times to die coast d Amhftida in merchant Vessdt~ 
vftence colfected, fr is not known-^nd that Tarik was die feat 
num on board. 

Various historians have leocnded two cbcumstaimes oon« 
ceming Tarik's passi^ and his hnftng On die coad of Aada* 
hiaia, vfticb we consider worthy of h^ traniaribed. Thqr 
say ftnt vddle he was saiHng aabss ftat arm of fte sea wM^ 
sQMntes Africa from Andafada, he sawin a dfeatn the pcf! 0 d 
Miftoniet, sunounded by Arabs of the Muhalbmi and A&ilir^ 
ifto with tmdteafted swords and bendad horn doOd 4^ Ity 
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prophet s|y: "Take eouran^, O 
Taiikt acooiapKiife irimt thou art defined to perform”; 
aiiiil ^t lavtog^k^ ixmod him he saw the messenger of 
Qod» iK^^with his OHxiqpaaiims was ailoiing Andala^ Tarik 
tte awdto from hui sle^» and» dd^ig^ted with this good omm, 
hastened tp cwnmunicate die miracutoiis drcmnstenoe to his 
foUoweiSi yrho were mudi pleased and strengthened. Taxdc 
himsdf was so mudi struck by the appaiidon that fxam that 
mmaent he never doubted of victoiy. 

tlie same writers have preserved another anecdote, which 
suffidentfy proves the mediation of the Alm^bty in permitting 
that die conquest of Andalusia dmuld be achieved by Tarik. 
Direcdy after his landing oa the rock Musa’s fieedman brought 
his forces upon the plain, and began to ovorun and lay waste 
the neis^iboring country. While he was thus empk^ed, an old 
woman from A%eairas presented hersdf to him, and among 
odier things tdd him vdiat follows: "Thou must knbw, O 
stranger! that I had once a husband, who had die Imowledge 
of future events; and I have repeatoify heard him say to the 
people of this country that a fordgn gerieral would come to this 
island and subject it to his arms. He described him to me as a 
man of prominent fmehead, and such, I see, is thine; he told 
me also diat the individual designated by the prophecy would 
have a tdadk mole covoed with hair on his left shoulder. Now, 
if thou hast such a mark on thy body, thou art undoubtedly die 
person intended.” 

Whmi Tarik heard the old woman’s reasoning, he imme- 
diatefy hud his shoulder bare, and the mark being found, as pre- 
dicted, upon the left one, Ixith he and his companions were 
filled with ddig^t lU the good mnen. 

Ibnu Hayyan’s account does imt materially <Mer from 
those of the historians from whom we have quoted. He agrees 
in saying that Ifyan, h>rd ci Ceuta, incited Musa Ibn Kosseyr 
to m^ the conquest Andalusia; and daat this he did or^ of 
revmge, and moved the perstm^ enmity and hatred he had 
concdved againirt Rodnk. He makes Tarn’s aai^ amount 
only to sevm i^nisand, moidy Berbers, whl^ he says, crossed 
in Ipr vess^ povk^ by Hyan. Acoorthtf to hfr account, 
T|^ llpded p a Bah^ in the month ^ Shahei^ of the 



jrewr^,! 

immedlirt^ seat bade to Afaica, and nyiwr 
badcinad and kscm$xd nntil die wbde of 
landed m die dbra^ \ ^ 

On die other sd^ Ibnn KitfAlim leciEOiis die atnijr nadsir 
the ordees of Tazd: at three hundred Anha and ten ^omtand 


Bethos. He says that before startup on his eiqiedi&iil, Tat& 
divided his anny into tvro coips, he himself tahingtheoMamaad 
ci one, and idadng die other under die immediate orders oi 
TarifAn-najaL Taid:, arith his inen, landed at the fo(A ol the 
rode now called JAabi 4 -fiUah, “the mountain of the oatianoe,** 
and whidh then received his name, and was called Jtbel-Tarik, 
“the mountain ci Tank”; while his companion, I'aiif, landed 
on the idand afterward called after him Jadnh-Tarif, “the 
island of Taiil” In order to provide for the security ik their 
reflective annies,.both generals selected, soon after thdr land- 
ing, a good encampment, adiich they surrounded with waQa and 
trenches, for no socmer had the news of thdr landii^ fnead 
than the annies of the Goths began to maidi against them from 
all quarters. 

No soono: did Tarik ad his foot in Andaluria than he 
attacked by a Godi named Tudmir (Theodomir), to UMils 
Roderic had intrusted the defence of that hxmtier. ilieqil^w, 
vdio is tlw same general vdio afterward gave his xoimta a 
l»ovince of Andalusia, called Bdad Tudmir, “the peuntEy cd 
Theodcunir,” having tried, althou^ in vain, fo ji^the hh- 
petuous career ci Tarik’s men, defiatched iimq|imatdiy a me^ 
senger to his master, fppriaiiig him how Taz^pi^aid his fo&oweta 
had laiufed 81 Andaluda. He also wrote bhn a letter diua cab- 
edved: “This our land has hem invaded by peqde whose aamei 
country, and otig^ are unknown to me. I cannot even 
whence thqr camp— whether they fofl from the dcies opr ifiraiig 
from the earth.” 


When this news reached Rotforfo, vriw was dwa in the 
country ol the Bashkaas OBaaques), ttaldiig war hr the tdri- 
tmy of Banlnkmah (PanqitaMi), where sesiow dlihflhNito^ 
had occurred, he gueas^ dhec% that dm Mew caaw Itoiiil^ J^^ 
Semihle^ however, ci the importaace of difo atl^ 
his domfoiopa, he left vdiat he had m hand, and* 
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hk powkM aimyr anived % 
^ placed ffi die centie of Attdaloaia. There 
lie lOQlc hb abode in the loyal castk^ adiidi the Anba called 

«|||^ idm lUideik’a casde. In this paWe Rodeik took iq> hia 
resideDoe fOr a fear days, to await ^ airival of the nunrerous 
tnaips tahidi he had summoned from die diffmnt jwovinces of 
Ms Idugdom* 

Th^ say that wMle he was staying in Girdova he wrote to 
the stois oi Witdza to come and join him against the common 
aiecoy; lor, although it is trae that Roderic had usurped the 
throne of th^ hither, and persecuted the sons, yet he had spared 
their lives; siiu% these two sons of Witdza are the same who, 
when Taiiklsttacked the forces of King Roderic on the plains 
of Ouadalete, near the sea, turned back and deseed thdr 
ranks, owing to a promise made them by Tarik to restore them 
to .the throne of their father, if they helped him against Roderic. 
Howem', vbm Roderic arrived in Cordova, the sons Witdza 
were busily engaged in some distant province collecting troops 
to march against the invaders, and he wrote to them to come 
and join him with their forces, in order to march against the 
Arabs; and, caudoning them against the inconvenience and 
danger at private feuds at that moment, engaged them to join 
him and attack die Arabs in one mass. The sons of Witdza 
readily agreed to Rodmc’s proposidcm, and collecting all their 
fortss, came to meet him, and encamped not ter teom the village 
of Sfaakandah, on the opposite side of the river, and on the 
soudi of the palace of Cordovsu 

Tha» th^ remained for some time, not daring to enter die 
cental dr to trust Roderic, untfl at last, having asK^otained the 
truth of the prqiarations, and seeing the army march out of 
the and him with it, they entered Cordova, united their 
forces to hte, and marched with him! against enmny, al- 
though as be seen presently, they were alreacfy plarmii^ 
die teeadinty tfa^ ateera^ commuted. Odiers say 
that the sons ei Wittisa did rmt obey the summons sent them by 
the dstopte Ibderic; on die contmy, that ifkey joiriibd Tarik 
widt'iR'dMdrIoroea. ^ ^ 

received the news ci die aj^sincn of Roderic’s 
aresilk amounted to nify tree hundred 

l^irtHuiv^sa 
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tlniusiuid meo, psovidcd with ah hiadicil 
stta^a, he wrote to lidbisa lor asnstaouseii 1^^ 

A^esiias, » pcait of Andalusia, thus beoomiiig, by ito p o sseeitow , 
die master ^ the paas^ into that oountiy} that he had |Rih|- 
dued its districts as &r as the bi^; hut that Sndetic was jpow 
advancing against him with a lm<ce vdiich it was not ii^^ 
powm- to resist, except it was God Ahni|dd?'> ^ tlud it should 
be so. Musa, who ance TaiBc’s departuro for this espedition 
had been employed in building diips, and had by this time od- 
lected a great many, sent by than a reinliwcement of five thou- 
sand Moslems, which, add^ to the seven thousand of the first 
expedition, made the whole forces amount to twelve thousand 
men, eager for plunder and anxious lor battle. Syan was also 
sent with his army and the people of his states to acoranpany 
this oqiedition, and to guide it throu^ the passes in the country, 
and gather intdligence for them. 

In the mean while Rodeiic was drawing nearer to the Mos- 
lems, with all the forces of the barbarians, their lords, their 
kni^ts, and their bishops; but the hearts of the great people 
of the kingdom being against him, th^ used to see each otho’ 
frequoitly, and in their private conversations they uttered tl)dr 
sentiments about Roderic in the fdbwing manner: "This 
wretch has by force taken possession of the throne to wHidi he 
is not justfy oititled, for not (mly he does not bdong to the 
royal family, but he was cmce one of our meanest menials; we 
do not know how far he may carry his wicked inteddbns against 
us. There is no doubt but that Taiik’s foUowers do not intend 
to settle in this country; their only wish is to fill their hands 
with qnil, and then return. Let us then, as soon as the battle 
is engaged, give way, and leave the usurper alone to fi^ the 
strangos, who will soon deliver us fiom him; and, wha they 
shall be gone, we can jdace on the thixme him vho most de- 
serves it” 

In these sentiments aU agreed, and it was dectded that tiie 
preposed plan should be put into exeoition; the two sons of 
Wittiza, whom Roderic h^ appcpitod to the otwinwod of the 
and left wing^ of his army, being at tibe head oil ^ ooli- 
jpiiacy, in the hope of gaining ^ thn^ of theh Istiui^. 
the amiesdr^neaxw to eadi other, timfplni^ 
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to qribi ^ ^ l 3 idr tfieaaoiD and for fUs [Wipose a mes- 

a^ger wu adnt by diem lo TazOc, infoitid]^ Mm Rodent^ 
«(bo bad beea a mere oMolal and semnt to their father, had, 
alter Ma dciath, umtped die dmme; that the ptinoea hiui by 
no meana re&i(piidied duir r^ta, and that diey hnploied pro* 
teci^ and security fbr them^ves. Tbty offoed to desert, 
and paaa on^ to Tatik anth the troops imi^r their amunand, 
on txmdhkm that the Arab general arould, after subduing the 
aihole of Andalusia, secure to thma all their father’s posses^ns, 
amounting to diiee thousand valuable and diosen hums, the 
same diatrecdved after this the name of Sofaythl^mi^k, “the 
royal portion.” This offer Tarik accqited; and, having i^teed 
to die con^dons, on the next day the sons of l^ttiza deserted 
die ranks of die Gothic army in toe midst of battle, and passed 
over to Tarik, this bdng, no doubt, one of toe principal causes 
of the conquest 

Roderic arrived on toe banks oi the Guadakte with a for- 
midaMe army, which most historians compute at one hundred 
thousand cavMiy; aldmu^ Ilmu Khaldun makes it amount 
to forty thousand men only. Roderic brou^t all his treasures 
and miUtary stores in carts: he himself came in a litter placed 
between two mules, having over his head an awning ridily set 
with pearls, ruMes, and emeralds. On toe aiqiroach of this 
formidable host the Mosims did not lose courage, but pre- 
pared to meet their adversary. Tarik assembled his men, com- 
IcHted theih by his words, and after rendering toe due praises 
to the Almi|d^1y God, and returning thanks for what had already 
been accxmiplijtoed, proceeded to imidore his mighty he^ for 
toe future. He then encouraged the Moslems, and kindled 
toeir entouriaon with the foDowii^ address: 

^WMtoer can you %?— toe enemy is in your front, tlu 
sea at your bacL ByA^I there is no salvation for you bul 
in your courage and perseverance. Crmridi^ your rituadon 
here you are on this island, like so many mpbanB cast upon to 
vroddv you wSl soon be me*, by apcm«bA«n*iny,«oxt^^ 
ytm ym sSQkdLdmRkn toe infuriated biQows of a;|iesnpesituous sc 
arid seriidQng ai^bist you bis ooundem war^ll^ drowned 
steel, aiM {»oiii|ed vrito every store and detmiptkm of arn 
What wt you oppoae to them? You have m otoor iveapo 
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tiba your sunr^ no piovisions but those thkS ]/bu may soaldi 
fimni the hands of yoor miemies; you mmrt: 
them hnmediatdy, or othondse your wants will iiu^eiM; die 
gales of victoty may no longer blow in yoor fovor, and petchamse 
die fear that larks in the hatrts of your enemies may be rhaigmd 
into indomitable coinage. 

''Banish all fear from your hearts, trurt that victixy diall 
be ouia, and that the barbarian king will not be aMe to ^th- 
stand the shock of our arms. Here he conKS to make us the 


master of his cities and castles, and to deliver Into our hands 
his countless treasures; and if you only seise the opportunity 
now presented, it may peihi^ be the means of your becmning 
the owners ol them, besides saving yourselves fimn certain 
death. Do not think that I impose upon you a task from which 
1 shrink myself, or that I tiy to conceal from you die dangers 
attending this our expedition. No; you have ceiitainly a great 
deal to encounter, but know that if you only suffer for a vriiile/ 
you will reap in die end an abimdant harvest of pleasures and 
enjoyments. And do not ima^e that while 1 speak to you 1 
mean not to act as I speak; for as my interest in this affair is 
greater, so will my behavior on this occasion surpass yours. 
You must have heard numerous accoimts of this island, you 
must know how the Grecian maidens, as handsome as houtis, 
their necks guttering with innumerable pearis atul jewels, their 
bodies clothed with tunics of cosdy sQks, sprinkleckwith gold, 
are waiting your arrival, reclining on soft coudies id the sump- 
tuous palaces of crowned bids and princes. 

"You know well that die calii^ Abdu-l-Mabk Dmu-l-walid 
has chosen you, like so many heroes, from among the brave; 
you know that die great knds of this Island are wMng to 
make you thdr sons and Ixethren by marriage, if you only 
rush on like so many brave men to the fig^t, arid behave Eke 
true champbns and valiant knigi^ts; you know diat dm recom- 
penses of God await you If you are prqmred to Hf^sld his winds, 
and proclaim his reEg^ in dds Maud; and, body, that aS dto 
shall he yours, and of sudi Mottons as may iridt 

you. 

" Bear in mind that God Alm^Qr wffl seSect^ 
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and graid: diem due lewaid* both in ^ wmM and in tbe 
and Imow likeadae tbat I diall the fint to aet you 
the ezamidei and to put in practice what t lecomibgad you to 
dos lor it is my intention, on the meeting of the two h(»ts, to 
ate^ the Qiristian tynint Rodeiic, and kin him with my 
<Wm hand, if CSod be pleased. When you see me bearing against 
him, chai^ along with me; if I kiU him, the victory is ours; 
if X am kiOed before 1 readi him, do nqt trouble yourselves 
about me, but fi^t as if I were stiU alive and among you, and 
foOow up my purpose; for the moment th^ see their King fall, 
these barbari^ are sure to disperse. however, I should 
be killed, after inflicting death upon their King, appoint a man 
from among you who unites both courage and experience and 
may command you in this onei^ncy and foUow up the success. 
If you attend to my instructions, we are sure of the victory.” 

When Ta^ h^ thus addressed his soldiers and eihorted 
thmn to £ght with courage and to face the dangers of wax 
with a stout heart— when he had thus recommended them to 
make a simultaneous attack upon Roderic’s men, and promised 
them abundant reward if thqr routed thdr enemies — their 
countenances were suddenly expanded with joy their hopes 
were strengthened, the gales of victory b^;an to blow on their 
ride, and th^ aU unanimously answered him: “We are ready 
to follow thee, O TatikI We ^all all, to one man, stand by thee 
and jG|^t for thee; nor could we avoid it were we otherwise 
di^xised— victory is our only hope of salvation.” 

Aft«r this Ta^ mounted hs horse, and his mmi did the same; 
and tiiqr all passed that nij^t in constant watch for fear of the 
miemy. On the frilowing morning; when day dawned, both 
armies prepared fm battle; each general formed his cavalry 
and his infamiy, and, the ^pal bring ^ven, the armies met 
with a Aock, similar to that of two mountains dashing against 
eadh other. 

Sing Roderic came, borne on a tiirone, and having over his 
httad an awning of variegated silk to guard him fitnn the rays 
of the matt surrounded by warriors, ca^ in %i^t steri, with 
fltttteiiiig pmtnons and a profusum (d banners |nd standards. 

d^ferentiy arrayed; t^|r breasts were 
O B ri mad with mafl armor.; th^ wore white llihatts <m their 
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tbe AnLiaii l)Ov tciQtt ^w j i r tiMc Mracdf 
sufipetuUd in their ipMles, 

; in their hAn^ ^ /.i,-- 

Th^ say that srfien the tiro aroiies irore 
eadi other, and dw eyes of Rodeiic idl t^ion ^ men ha (he 
first ranks, he was hocnw-stiicken, aad was heard to occBte: 
“By the faith of the Messiahl These axe the very men I saw 
painted on the scrcdl found in the mansMm of sdmioe at Toledo:" 
and from that moment fear entered lus heart; and when Taxik 
perceived Roderk, he said to hh foBowers, “ Thh u the Shag ^ 
the Christians,” and he charged with Ins men, the warriors who 
surrounded Roderk being on all sides scattered and diqxrsed; 
seeing vdiidi, Tatik {dunged into die ranks ci the enemy mdil 
he rmched ibs SUng, and wounded him with his sword on the 
head and killed him on his throne; and when Rodericks men 
saw their King fall, and his bodyguard dispersed, the tout be* 
came general, and victory remained witii the Modems. 

Ihe rout of the Christians was complete, for instead of 
raUying on one spot, they fled in all direcdons, and, thek pank 
bei^ aanmunicated to their countrymen, dtks opehed their 
gates, and castles surrendered without resistance. 

liie preceding accoimt we have borrowed from a writer of 
great note, but we deem it necessary to warn the readm that 
the assertion that Roderic died by the hands of Tarik has been 
contradicted by several historians, since his body, altboog^ dfii> 
gendy sought on the field of batde, could novdime be found. 

We shall pnxxed to recount in detail that memorable battle, 
idien Almi^ty God was pleased to put King Roderk*s army 
to fi^t and grant the Moslems a most complete vktmy. 
Several authors vdio have described at large this fomous en- 
gagemrait stete that Tarik encamped near Roderic, toward die 
middle of the month of Ramadan of ^ year 9a (S^tember, 
A.i>. 711), and ahhou^ there k some difference as to ^ datn^ 
all agree that the battle was fou|^ on the banks of the Gna- 
dakte. Tb^ say also that while bodi armies were encamped 
in hunt of each other, the baribaiian Km|^ wiihhq; to AiciataiRi 
die exact amount of Tarik’s forces, seiri one of hisiiMi|» fdiose 
valor and strength he knew, and in whose fididi^ Ifo placed 
nnboiraded oonfidence, w^ instniriions to:-penitttot|'^l^ 
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and bdi^ lito an acoomtf ,nf ^idbr iniinber, anna, 

' veasds.' ''^" 

Tbe Chifaitian proceeded to eaocute hb corontfaaliHi, and 
teadiad * adall dmtion, whence he had a aanmaoding view 
of im t^olo camp. However, he had not lemaioed long m his 
{dioe of obaervation before Ire was discovered sonre Mos- 
lans, vhoptirsuedhhn; but ^ Qiristian fled before thein, and 
escaped throi^ die swiftness of his horse. 

Anived at the Ouisdan camp, he addressed Roderk in the 
fofiowii^ worcb: ^'These peofde, O Kingl are the same that 
thou sawest painted on the scroll of the enchanted palace. 
Bevraxe of themi for dre greatest part of them have bound 
dremseives by oath to reach thee or die in the attempt; they 
have set fire to their vessels, to destroy thdr last hope of escape ; 
they are encamped along the sea-shore, determined to die or to 
vancfuish, for they know well that there is not in this country 
a [dace v^ther they can fly.** On hearing this account, King 
Rockiic was much disheartened, and he tronbted with fear. 
Bomvr&Ct the two armies engaged near the lake or gulf ; they 
fou{^t r^utdy on both ddes dll the right and left wings of 
Roderic’s army, under the command of the sons of Witdza, 
gave way. centre, in which Rodenc was, still held firm 
for a while, and made ^e fate of the batde uncertain for some 
time; drey fled at last, and Roderic before them. From that 
moment ^ rout became general, aird the Moslems folbwed 
with ardor the pursuit of the scattered bands, inflicting death 
vdierever they went 

Rorterk: disaj^resied In the midst of the batde, and no cer- 
tain mtdUgraioe was afterward received of him. It is true that 
some Moslems found his favorite steed, a milk-white horse, 
beatmg a saddle of gfM, sparkling with rutnes, plunged in the 
mud of die river, as also one of his sandals, admired widi ruMes 
and ansrealds, but the other was never foui^; nor was Roderic, 
shhoagh dfligen^’ searched for, evre discovered ddrer dead or 
afiv^ w ciccinnstairee whkh led the Moslems t# bdieve that he 
peiUied in the tfream, the weight of his aimcxrineventing him 
agsfo^ but 

CfodiM# knosi^ what became of 

Ar-iBzi, the oontett began m£||iday, two days 
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befeit Ibe eod of RaiBtdaii, sad oontiaed # Mby, 4* 
$tl^ of Shaml; namei/i ^ wiide dft7i| at tiie ead of iviiich 
God Aimig^ was pleued to pot tho IcMaten to sod 
grant the victory to toe Modema; aad he adds toat so great 
was toe nomber of toe Gotos who petitoed hi toe batde that 
1(0: a brig tone afier toe victory toe bortes of toe slato we^ 
seen covering toe field actm 

say abo toat toe ^(»1 foond by toe Moefesnos in toe 
camp d the Ouistians siupassed all oonputation) for toe 
princes uid great men of toe Gotos stoo had faSen wme dis- 
tingubhed by toe lings d gdd toqr wore on their fingers, those 
of an infoior class by tonilar ornaments of silver, while those 
of toe slaves were made of brass. Taiik collected all the 
and divided h into five shares or portions, when, aftex dedur^ 
one-fifto, he distributed toe rest among nine thousand Motosns, 
besides toe daves and followers. 

When toe people on the other nde d toe struts heard of 
this success of Taiik, and of toe pluitiful spoQs he had acquired, 
toqr flocked to him from all quartm, and crossed the sea on 
every vessel or bark they could lay hold of. Tank’s army being 
so oonsidera% reinfor^ toe Chrittians were obl^ to shut 
themselves up in their castles and fortresses, and, quitting the 
flat ooimtxy, betake toemsdves to their inountaina. 
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Sm EDWARD SHEPHERD CREASY 

When the Saracens had comideted the conquest of Spain and all diat 
country was wholly tinder their dominion, they determined to extend dieir 
authority over the neighboring country of the Franks. 

Havi^ crossed the Pyrenees they met with but slight opposition 
and soOn succeeded in making themselves masters of Southern France, 
thereby furthering and encouraging their boastful ambition to conquer 
and iBlamise the whole world. 

Already had Africa, Asia Minor, and Eastern Europe acknowledged 
dieir nikt and the final subjugation of all Christendom by the Mahome- 
tan sword seemed certain imminent. 

Their long and uidnteiTupted career of success had fed their arro- 
gance and filled them with a proud confidence in the invincibility of their 
arms, and their fiulher advance Into the heart of Europe seemed, in the 
eyes of Christian and pagan alike, to be the irresistible march of des- 
tiny* 

The Saracen host had not penetrated far into the Frankish territory 
when diey encountered ** a lion in die path," in the person of Charles (or 
Karl), the great pahtoe-mayoT’-so called, but who was in reality the dSr- 
fucia sovereign of the Frankish Idngdtnns. 

To Obarles, ^tmous for his military skill and prestige, came die re- 
cently defeated Eudes, the count of Aquiuine, and die remnant of his 
force, cravtog his protection and leadership against tiie advancing Saracen 
horde. 

Chaiies* s%nal victory over die Saracen invaders proved to be the 
turning-point in die Modem career of conquest. The question whether 
the JITsvwv or the Bible, the Crescent or the Cross, Mahomet or Christ, 
shoutdrakEurt^and dm western woiU was decided forever upon the 
bloodr field of Toon. 

'T'BB limd tiwt of dhampalgn csoimtiy tnlervenes 

^ dties of PdtieiB and Tooit is {Mtindpally 

compQifid of a soocesdon of lich pastuire l«j|ds, wfaidh are 
fertilised by the Cher, the the Vietme, 

dm Cia^ fibe &nirei and other tributaries dt me river Loire. 
Here and dfore the ground sivells into idctuiei||^ minences. 
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Slid «0wddiia% a ^ ol lorNt knd, a 
teriag aen^ lal vinegnuds breaks ll» moiioicnagr al due idde* 
i8pi«»d meadows; but the genmal tbaiacter ol the land Is that 
of a grassy plain, and it seems nature^ adapted Icar the efvolito 
tk>ns of nummoos azmies, e^pedalty of vast bodies of 
cavaliy whidi piinc^Mdly decided dm ISte of nadons duihig 
the oentaries that folbw^ the downfall of Rome and pareceded 
the oonsdidadon of the modem £tmq>eaa powma 

This reg^ has been agnaHzed more than one mem* 
oiable ocmfliGt; but it is principal^ intmesdng to dm histoitian 
by having been the acme of dm great victory Wcm by Qmdes 
Martd over the Saracens, a.d. 733, which gave a dec^ve dmck 
to the carem of Arab conquest in Western Europe, rescued 
Christmdom from Idam, preserved the rdks of ancient and 
dm germs of modem dvflizadon, and reSdabhahed the old 
superiority of the Indo-European over the Semitic fsndly of 
mankind. 

Sismondi and Michdet have underrated dm enduring in* 
toest of this great Aj^mal of Batde between the champioia 
of the Crescent and dm Cross. But, if Frmch writers have 
slighted the eq>loits of their natkmal hero, the Saracenm tropides 
oi Qmrks Martd have had full justice done to them by Eng* 
lidi and German historians. Gibbon devmes several pages 
oi fam great work * to dm narrative of dm batde of Tours, and 
to dm consideratton of the ccmsequences whidi probal^ would 
have resulted if Abderrahman’s enterprise bad not been cnidmd 
by dm Frankish chief. Sdilegd qmaks ci this “mi^^ vk* 
tory** in tenns of fervent gratitude, and tdls how '*dm arm oi 
Charles Mar^ mved and ddiveted the Christian nations of dm 
West from the deadly gra^ of aU-destroyingltiam”; and Rante 
points out, as "one of the most important epochs in dm histmy 
of dm vrotM, the ocmimenioement of dm eigfatii centniy, when 
on the one side Mahometsidsm duwatened to over^piead 
and Gaul, and on the othm the ancient kblatiy of Sanony 
Friesland once more hmoed its vnty acnots the RfrkiA u tide 

■Gibbon ranarlothat tf the Saneea ooiM|neiito lutd not hnm 
(kedced, “ peibaps the iaterpreatkm of die 

in the edhooie of Oxford, and her ptUptend^ detnonitntte to tpcbb^ 
cieed people die saaetiqr and toiih of the terdsAm of IddiMMmIr 
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{mB «l Cfasiitiaa ioitittttions, a youtiiliA fafsce of Gamaiuc 
CBailes (or Kail) Martel, arose as dawfion, main- 
tained piBi all tlie tsietgy wbich tiba neceaallj for self- 
4Mteiroe foitli, aiMl fimdfy extended tliem into 
; Arnold ranks fbe victCHy of Charles Max^ emi 
than &e victoty of Aimiiihis, “among those dgnal dcKveiances 
iriddt have affected for centuries the hapiuness of manland” 
In foct, the Jtum we test its importance, de higher we ahaU be 
led to estimate it; and, thot^ all authentic details vduch we 
possess its dgqumatanoes ami its heroes are but meagre, we 
can trace miou(B of its general diaxacto to make us watch with 
deep interest this encounter between the rival conquerors (ff 
the decaying Roman Enqiire. That old classic world, the his- 
toiy of whkh oocupes so large a portion oi our eaily studies, 
lay, in the eigfiBt century of our era, utterly exanimate and 
overthrown. Onthenorth the German, rm the south the Arab, 
was rending away its provinces. At last the spoilers aM»un- 
tered one another, each striving for the full mastery of the prey. 
Ihefo conflict brou^t back upon the memory of Gibbon the 
old Homeric nmile, uhere the strife of Hector and Patrodus 
over the dead body of Cebrnmes is compared to the combat of 
two lions, that in their hate and hunger fight tt^etha* on the 
mountain tcqis over the carcass of a slaughtered stag; and the 
reluctant yielding of the Saracen power to the superior might 
the norffrem warrkws might not inaptly recall those other 
iinesof the same bode of the /Ifod, where the downfall of Patro- 
(his beneath Hector is likened to ffrehirced yiekling of the pant- 
ing and exhausted wSd boar, that had long and fuiiou^ 
fo^t with a n;q>aior beast of pr^ for the possession of the 
scady fountam ammig dm rodu at vdudi each burned to drink. 

Alffioiqh centuries had passed away since dm Get- 
manic conepteraes oi Rmne had crossed the Rhine, never to 
tcpsil ithut Ironder stream, no settled system oi insdtudons 
or ggrerntnent, no amalgamsdon of the various races into 
oi» feqilct no dnifoiinity <ff language or habits had been 
estt^lUted in die country at the dme when jlhatles Martel 
will menacing dde of Saritmuc invasion 

SD^ was not yet Friuace. that, as in 
othdr ami^iiore of ^ Rmnaa ^dre of theiVest. the do* 
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wSmm et the Ccsais had been duMesed as eazfy as dbe 
coahay, mod haiheik ki^gdoma and ]^iu:i^tias had 
pmupffy arisen on the ruins of the Roinan power* But lew 
of these had any permanenqr, and none of dMin consohdaied 
the rest, or any ooimdetabie nundxr of die rest, into one oo* 
hermt oi|^iniaed dril and political sode^. 

The great bulk of the population sdll assisted of the con- 
quered piovindals, thiU is to say, cd Romanized Celts, of a 
OalUc race which had long been under the dominKm of the 
Csesats, and had acquired, tc^dher with no slight infuskm of 
Rcnnan blood, toe language, toe literature, toe laws, and the 
dvilizatkm of Ladum. Among toes^ and dcnninant over tom, 
roved or dwdt the German victors; some retaining neaify all 
toe rude independence of their primitive narirmal character, 
others softened and disdpliimd by the a^>ect and contact of 
the manners and instituti<ms of dvilized life; for it is to be borne 
in mind that the Roman Empire in the West was not crushed 
by any sudden avalanche of barbaric invasion. The German 
conquerors came across the Rhine, not in enommus hosts, but 
in bands of a few thousand warriors at a time. The conquest 
of a province was toe result of an infinite series of partial local 
invasions, carried on by little armies of this descr^tkm. The 
victorious warriors dtoer retired with their booQr <nr fixed 
toemsdves in the invaded district, taking care to keep suto- 
dently concentrated for military purposes, and ever re^y lor 
some &esh foray, dtoer against a rival Teutonic band or some 
hitherto unassailed dty of toe provincials. 

Gradually, however, toe ccmquerors acquired a dedre lor 
permanent landed possessions. Th^ lost scmiewhat oi the 
restless thirst for imvdty and adventure which had first made 
them throng beneath toe banner of the boldest captains of thdr 
tribe, and leave their native forests for a roving i^taiy life cm , 
the left bank of the Rhine. Th^r were ccmverted to toe Ghria- 
tian fiiith, and gave up with toeur old creed much cf dto coarse 
ferodty which must have been fostered in toe sprits cd toe 
andent warriors of the Nmth by a mytootogy whito promised, 
as toe reward of toe brave <m earth, an etmnal cyc^ ^ ifig^tong 
and drunkenness in heaven. 

Bu^ altooufto their conversion and other dviHzh4 
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i^pmtod t^xm tiie Ge^olam la daid, and 

iddiou^ tlw FnudcB-'-'vdio were oi|giaa% a ixn^edaraticMi of 
die Teutonic trUies that dwelt between the Rhine, the Maine, 
and die Wesee-~«tablished a decisive supedority oner die other 
conqueim of the province, as wdl as over the conquraed pro- 
vincials, the count^ tong remained a chaos of unoimbined and 
diifdng demoita. The eai^ princes of the Merovingian dy- 
nasty were generalfy occupied in wars against other princes 
of their house, occasioned by die frequent subdivisions of the 
Frank monarchy; and the ablest and best of them had found 
ad their energies tasked to the utmost to defend the barrier of 
the Rhine against the pagan Germans who strove to pass that 
river and gather their share of the spoils of die Empire. 

Tlie conquests which the Saracens effected over the south- 
ern and eastern provinces of Rome were far more rapid than 
those achieved the Germans in the North, and the new 
oiganizatkms of society which the Moslems introduced were 
summarily and unifonidy enforced. Exacdy a century passed 
between the deadi of Mahcnnet and the date of the battle of 
Tours. During that century the followets of the prophet had 
tom away half the Roman ^pire; and besides their conquests 
over Persia, the Saracens had overrun Syria, Egypt, Africa, and 
Spain, in an unchecked and apparently irresistible career of 
victory. Nor, at the commencement of the eighth century of 
our eta, was the Mahometan world divided against itself, as 
it subsequendy became. All these vast r^ons obeyed the 
Cal^di; throu^out them all, ftom the Pyrenees to the Oxus, 
the name of Mahomet was invoked in prayer and the Kotom 
revered as the book of the law. 

It was under cme of thdr able^ and most renowned com- 
manders, udth a veteran army, and with every apparent advan- 
tage of dme, {dace, and circumstance, that the Arabs made their 
great efimt at the conquest of Europe nordi of the Pirraiees. 
The viodaicms Moidem soldiery in Spain, 


* A ocnmden imiltltad%, 
Mow, Sancen, Greek reneKsde, 
Petsfam, and Copt, and Tartar, in one boil 
Of psbit Iddi cooloined— otrong fat tte 
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^ yfetfirr lirii latiiyiKl* frr long' fweecff 
Biate, «pd praod of o'onrhdniaf atna^di 
Wbic^ sniely tiltcy beUeredt isitkadndM 
Hiqi ba oschedc’d, would toO viCtlHlcliii oOi 
TiU, IBce the Orient, die ml^ected Wwt 
Shoidd t>ow in nverenoe at Mehoinet'* lunMi 
And pilgrim finom lemoteat aretle iImhw 
T read widi reUgtoneleet die bmning aanda 
Of Aralqr and Meoeati atai9 aoU.” 

It is not mfy by the modem Quistian poe^ bat by die old 
Azat^ dtraniden aho, that diese fedings antbition and 
amgance are attributed to the Modems bad oveithiown 
die Vlsigodi power in ^lain. And their eager expectations d 
new wars were exdted to the utmost op die reappmutment by 
the Cal4>h of Abdetiahman Urn Abdillah Aig^iaidd to die gov- 
ernment of that country, AJ). jag, whidh restored them a geMial 
who had s^nafized his drill and prowess daring the omqueats 
of Africa and Spain, whose ready yalor and generosity had made 
him the i(bl the troops, who had already been engaged In 
semal expeditions into Gaol, so as to be w^ aoqoahited widi 
the natkmtd character and tactics of the Franks, and who was 
known to thirst Eke a good hfodem, for revenge for die siaiq^- 
ter of some detadhments of die “true bdie'^" wUdi 
been cut off on the nmdi of the I^nenees. 

In addition to Ids cardinal mffitaiy virtiies Abdenahman 
6 described by die Arab writers as a modd of integi^ and 
justice. The first two yems d his second ad minfa tn^on in 
^>ain wae occqded hi aevm iefoinisol the abuses whfadi uadtir ^ 
his predecessors had crept into die syMem of guveiiinieiiit, arid 
in extensive preparstfams for Ids intended oouiaest foi 
Besides die troc^ whkh he ooEected foam Ids piSihide^ be 
obtained fomn Africa a hige bwfy tif dtoseit Be^ 
officered by Arabs of {woved ^ viice; and id ^ 
d j$a be' crossed the Pyrenees al'the;:lMd^'Ofli''iS^ 
srane ;At8b writers rate at dfl^ty dloH8|ii>d''tlUiK^ 
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o<:: ;^ l9 W WU|iiaj'(i n««fe Fxoba^ tiw Anfa; focoa^ <feninidMi8, 
* lntt of the tiro keeps nea^ 

It ow ftoiDa 1^ lonnidaye host, after Eticles, ^ txnist of 
Aqollsioe, had vaiofy striven to dieck after manj strong 
cities had fidko before it, and half the land had beoi ovmun, 
that Gaul and Quistendcan were at last rescued Iqr the strong 
am of Fzinoe Giaifes, idio acquired a surname (JforSei, die 
“Haimaear**) Gke that at the war-god of his forefathers’ creed, 
hum the m^t with idiich he bndce and shattered his enemks 
in the battle. 

Hie M^ionaig^ lungs had sunk into absolute inggnificance, 
and had beocnne mere puppets of royalty before the eighth cen- 
tury. CSiaiies Martd, like his father, P^pin H^ristal, was duke 
of the Austrauan Franks^, the bravest and most thoroughly Ger- 
manic part of the natkm, and exercised, in the name of &e titular 
king, what Uttle paramount authority the turbulmt minor rulers 
of distiim and towns could be persuaded or compelled to 
adcnowiedge. I&igaged with his national competitors in per- 
petual conflicts fcMT power, ami in more serious struggles for 
safety against the fierce tribes of die unconverted Frisians, 
Bavarians, Saxons, and Thuringians, who at that cpodi as- 
sailed widi peculiar ferocity the Christianized Germans on the 
left baakof the Rhine, Cfaaries Martd added experienced dull 
to his natural courage, and he had also famed a militia of vet- 
erans aniopg the Franks. 

WaHiMw has thrown out a doubt wbedim’, in our admiration 
of his victory at Tours, we do not judge a Httie too much die 
events and whether ihoe was not rashness in his xiskiiig the 
fate (d France m the result of a general battie with the invaders. 
But whm m iemmiber that Charies had no standmg amy, and 
the jpjhfM^dest q;atit of the Frank warriors who followed his 
it sema moat probable that it was not in his power to 
cal^mta {xdk^ of watching tiie invaders, tad wear- 
ing ^ ^ dreacM an|?w wideapread 

werndm of the Saiacmc cavalry f^oi^dmut Gaul 
th^ to restrain iif;;any length of 

^ the Franks And, pm if Charies 
csd^ hpp^^^ Itia men to look tamefy on i|ri]e the Arabs 


ticai, iveB 

llw aiwa^ dmxiideat^ Irani nt «io ObUged lo 
f^ean a nanative of m nn o ra b le xanqfiajgB, iwnr «ci< 
deope to tiw tenor wbich Hae Saracen tovasioa and 

to die agnwy ol dut great stmgl^ Hie Saxaoenei ai^ divyi 
and iimr King, ^vfao aras called Abdkames, caine oid ^ %aioi» 
andi ad didr anves, and didr cfaSdree, and their ndtetaitoe. In 
sodi great multitii^ that no man anild recfcim or estimate 
them. They brought with thm all their armor, and whatever 
thigr had, as if thqr were theocefarih always to dwdl in 
France. 

*“Ihen Abdmahman, seeing tiie land fiOed with die muM- 
tude of his army, pierces throui^ the mountains, tramfdes over 
rough eed levd ground, plundns ter into die coimtry of the 
Ftai^ and smites all with die sword, insomuch diat whm 
Eudes came to battle with, him at Jhe river Garonne, and tied 
before him, God ahme knows the number of die slain. Then 
Abdmahman pursued after Giunt Eudes, and while he strives 
to qiofl and bum the holy shrine at Tours he encountm the 
chief ci the Austrasian Franks, Charles, a man of war from his 
youth up, to whom Eudes had sent wamii^. There for nearly 
seven days tbqr strive intensely, and at last they set themselves 
in bateb array, and the ndums di the North, standing firm as a 
wall and impenetxaUe as a zone of ice, utterly slay die Arafaa 
with die edge of the sword.” 

The European writers aU concur in qieaking the M of 
Abdetrahman as one d the principal causes of the defeat d dm 
Arabs; who, according to one writer, after findng that their 
leado: was slain, diqtersed in the nig^t, to the agreeable staprise 
of the Christians, who ezpeteed the next morning to see them 
issue from their tents and renew the cmnbat. One monlriah 
dbimncfor jHits die loss d the Arabs at three hundred and sey- 
ea^4ve dmusard men, vdiik he says that oidy one thoosaiid ahd 
seven Christians feU; a di^iari^ d kws wliidi he Iscfo hptteii 


■ . 30t 

;ia iMaQmiiit''l(ar ' I bave 

iBOd-'.s|||ited''|^^ of these , 
iViteBr it^ V impoiliBM ta from^ anjftbing 

Iflcfi a atlrtieiiUic desaiptioA of '#ie gieat bape ifs^, or 

of ^opdeaii^ Receded aod foBowed^ 

however, we may have caiue to Tqpc^ the meagre- 
nem aatd <doidbtfui chaeadm' of these imiratives^ we have the 
freat adApfage Of behi^ able to cooqNue the aooouots given of 
ilhdeix^uilan'a expecBt^ t!m natkaml writers of ea± side, 
this is a heaeifit which the inquira: into antiquity so sddom can 
obtain dmt the fact of possessing it, in tbe case of the battle of 
Tours, malces us think the historical testimony respecting that 
great eveitt mote certain and satis&ctoiy tlum is the case in 
ma^ other instances, whme we possess abundant details re- 
specting militaiy exptoits, but vhere those details come to us 
from the annalik of one nation onfy, and where we have, con- 
sequently, no saf^uatd against the exi^igerations, the distor- 
timis, a^ the fictitms which national vanity has so often put 
forth in tiie garb and under the title (d hiPriy. The Aralnan 
writers who recorded the conquests and wars of thdr country- 
men in Spain have nairat^ also the erqtedition into Gaul of 
their great Emir, and his digest and death near Tours, in battle 
with the host of the Franks under “King Caldus,” the name 
into vdiidi they metamorphose Charles Martel 

They tdl us how there was war bdween the count of the 
Frankish frontier and the Moslems, and how the count gath- 
ered together all his people, and fou^t for a time with doubt- 
ful success. “But,” say the Arabian chroniders, “Abderrah- 
man drove them back; aiul the men of Abdenahman were 
puffed iq> in q>irit by their repeated successes, and they were 
full of trust in the valor and the practice in war of their Emir. 
So the Moslems smote their enemim, and passed the river 
Oarcnme, and laid waste tire country, and took captives without 
number. And tiiat army wmt throu^ aU places like a deso- 
latii^ stmm Pio^>mty made these warriors insatiable. At 
the passage of tiie river Abdenahman overthrew the count, and 
tlm count retired mto his strong^rold, but die Modena foi^t 
againd it, am! mtared it by force and stew the count; forevety- 
fffnggaveway to thetedmeters, whkh woe the robbm of lives. 

a., VM.. IV.— »i. 
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. ffa^ botiCM tftf»*i to toicic iftog *C>iiu9i* .f ^ 4 '.'^^^ ' 5 *^ 

tiie havtic iBa<& bjr tlie Moslem Itozsemai, they isde 

at Uicir afill toioi^ aU toe famd of Natoomw* 

Bcndeaux, and to^y ttdd toe King of toe deato M diieir toMBt 
Hieii to» King hfs^ them be of good che», and otoned to aid 
toem. And in ^ ixato year* ^ mounted his horse, and he 
took wito him a boat that could not be n]im|toied, and traat 
against the Modems. And he canw iqiwn them to: toe great 
c% of Tours. And Abdcaxahman and otoer ^dent cavtotois 
saw toe disorder of the Modon troq>B, who were loaded with 
but they did not venture to di^Iease toe soldiers (h*- 
dating toem to abandon everything except todr anas and war- 
horses. And Abderrahman trusted in t^ valor of his sitoliers, 
and in toe good fortune vtoich had ever attended him. But, 
the Arab writer remarks, mch defect of disdpBne always is 
fatal to armies. 

So Abderrahman and his host attacked Tours to gain stQl 
more spoil, and thqr fought agamst it so fiercdy that th^ 
stormed toe dty almost before toe eyes of the army toat came 
to save it, and the fury and the cru^ of toe Moslems toward 
the inhabitants of toe dty were like the fiuy ami cruelty of 
raging tigos. It was manifest,'' adds the A^, “that Gtod's 
chastisement was sure to follow such excesses, and Fortune 
thereupOD turned her back upon the Moslems. 

"Near toe river Owar,' toe two great hosts d too two lan- 
guages and toe two creeds were set in array agakist each other. 
The hearts of Abdmahman, his captains, a:^ his men, were 
filled with wrath and pride, and they were the first to be^ toe 
fi|^t The Moslem horsemen dashed fierce and finequent fm*- 
ward against the battalions of the Franks, who resii^ man- 
fully, and many fell dead cm dther side, until dm going down 
of ^ suiL N^t parted toe two armies, but In the gray oi the 
morning the M<»lcms returned to the battle. Thdr cavaheta 
had soon hewn todr way into the centre of the Christian host. 
But many of die Mosl^ were feaifol for the safety ci die 
qxnl itoich they had stored to thdr tents, and a fobe cry arose 
in their ranks that some of die enemy were ptunden^H the 
'Of theHegiia. 'ProbaUytoaLctoe. 
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dutip: seV^ squidroos oi ^ M6db& honemen 

irode off to |ao^ ffieir tents. But it as if fled, and 
aff the ]M>st Iras tmb 

"And while Abdenalmian strove to check their tuinolt and 
to lead tfa^ back to battle, ffte wanioia of Am Franks 
around Idiu, and he was iflerced throogh with many 8{>eais, 
so that he med. Then all the host fled before die enony and 
many died in die flight* This deadly defeat of the Mostons, 
and the kxis cff die great leader and good cavalier Abdecnh- 
man, took |>lace in the hundred and fifteoath year.” * 

It wouM be difficult to expect from an adversary a more 
eiqplicit confession of having been thoroughly vanquished 
than the Arabs here accord to the Europeans. The points 
on whidi their narrative differs from those of the Christians— 
as to how many days the conflict lasted, whether the assailed 
dty was actually rescued or not, and the like — are of little mo- 
ment compared with the admitted great fact that there was a 
decisive trial of strength between Frank and Saracen, in which 
the former conquered. The enduring importance of the batde 
cX Tours in the eyes of the Moslems is attested not only by the 
expressions of deadly batde” and “the disgraceful over- 
throw” which their writers constandy onploy when referring 
to it, but also by the fact diat no more serious attempts at con- 
quest beyond the Pyrenees wme made by the Saracens. 

Charles Martel and his son aiMl grandson were left at leis- 
ure to consolidate and extend their power. The new Christian 
Roman Empire of the West, which the genius of Charlemagne 
founded, and throughout whidh his iron will imposed peace on 
the old anarchy of creeds and races, did not indeed retain its 
itttegtlty alter its great ruler’s death. Fresh troulfles came 
over Europe, but Christendom, though disunited, was safe. 
The progress of civilization, and the devebpment of the ration- 
alities and govenunents of modem Europe, &om that time 
fi|^ went forward in not uninterrupted, but ultimately certain, 
ciueer. 

•An. Hcf. 
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DYNASTY 

PfiPIN THE SHORT STRENGTHENS *THE 
PAPAL POWER 

iLD. 751; 756 

PRANf OIS P. G. GUIZOT HORACE K. MANN 

The Mercmngiaiia* the first dymtity oC the Frsnkidi tdngsu III Gaitl, 
ms founded by the greatest of thdr kings, Clovis, who in 486 overthrew 
the Gallo-Roman sway under Syagrios, near Soissons. After his death 
in 511 his kingdom was (Uvided among four sons who were mere boys 
ranging from twelve to dghteen years age. The last survivor of tlie 
brother-kings was Clotaire 1 . Un^ his rule tibe whc^ Frankish em- 
pire had been united in one; but on his decease it was again divided 
among sons. Power dipped fast from the feeble rq;»esentadves of the 
Merovingian race, and the mayor of the palace {major- 4 pmu$) began to 
exerdse an authority which in time result^ in supremacy. When P6pin 
of H^ristal, the greatest territorial lord Of Austrasia, to^ upon himself 
the office of majoiMlomns, he compelled the Meroidngtan IGng, at the 
battle of Teatry in 687, to invest him with the powers of that office in all 
the Frankish states. This being accomplished P^;an was pracdcatly 
dictator, and the Merovingians, thous^ allowed to remain on the throne, 
were simply figure-heads from that time forth. 

P6ptn id Hfiristal was succeeded by his migltty son Charles Martd, 
who won the great victory of Tours. Then came the son of Charles, an- 
other P6pin, called Pfipia the Short. This notable member of a notad 
race removed the puppet Idnfs from the throne and founded the oale* 
brated dynasty of Chariemagne. P8pin the Short also extended and con- 
sdidated the Frankish empire, and by his alliance with the Roman Popea 
vastly increased their power. He strengthened, if he did not foundt 
the temporal kingdom of the popes. The cfivergenoe of views upon 
this point makes it neceaiaiy to auppiemeiit Gtiisot with a Roman 
Cathdic account. 

I^SAKLES MARTEL dSM October 32 , 741, at KieE8i^>«]r- 
Oise, aged fifty-two years, and Us kM act was tite kast 
wise oi Mb fife. & had !g>ent it eatirdy in two great wktfcs: 
theretetabfishment throu^ioutthewdide of Gauiof tbeFlanto- 
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Cin^Ecnaaa Eo^pizc, aod the driviai^jliadk, hnm the frontlets 
o{ his etnisi^ of dbte Genaans in the Nt^ aiod the Anhe in tiw 
Sou^ ilbe ctxQsequence, as also the coonlitu^ of this double 
success was the victoiy Chiistiani^ over pi^^aoism and Is- 
lamism. 

Charles Maztd endangered these results bjr frdhi^; bade 
into the groove those Merovingian longs vdiose shadow he 
had aho^^ to remain on the throne. He divided between his 
two legitiinate semt^ called the Short, from his small 
stature, and Carknnan, this sole dominion vH^ch he had with 
so mu(^ toil reconstituted and (Hended. P^pin had Neustria, 
Burgundy, Provence, and the suzerain^ of Aquitaine; Carlo- 
man, Austxana, Thuringia, and Alemannia. They both, at 
didr father's death, took only the title of mayor of the palace, 
and, pohaps, of duke. The list but one of the Merovingians, 
Thierry IV, had died In 737. For four years there had been 
nokingatalL 

But when the works of men are wise and true, that is, in 
oemfonnity with the lasting wants of peoples and the natural 
tendency cd social frets, they get over even the mistakes of 
their authors, frnmediatdy after the death of Charles Martel, 
the consequences of dividi^ his empire became manifest. In 
the North, the Saxons, the Bavarians, and the Alamannians 
renewed then insurrections. In the South, the Arabs of Sepd- 
mania recovered their hopes of effecting an invasbn; and 
Hunald, duke of Aquitaine, who had succeeded his father Eudes 
after his death in 735, made a fresh attempt to break away from 
Franki^ sovereignty and win his independence. Charles 
Martdl had left a yotmg son, Grippo, whose kgitiiiuuy had been 
dhputed, but wdio was not sbw to set up preteusioDS and to 
commoioe intriguing against his brothers. 

Everywhere there burst out that reactfonaiy movement 
whidi arises against grand and difficult works whm the strong 
hand that undertodr than is no longer to maintain them; 
but fftis movement was oi shmt duration ai^ to fittk purpose. 
Brou^ up fti the school and in the fear eff their father, his 
twiq sops, and Catknnan, were inopifrted widi his ideas 
and onn^; they remained united in spititof the division (ff 
domfokmiai and hdioted together, suocesrfuHr, to keep down. 



.3*6 , CW^VINQMN' 

tibe Samaia aa^ Bavaxiaos^ Jbi file ^ AnAw 
Mtpp yt^ ol oai^ by i)]i|Diai aiid pw* 
ai^ one acaMiii ii» ccxcaimt abn ol Clubies 1^^ 
abroad tbe aecuiity and gnadeur of die 
at borne die oobeakn of aH ibi paita tbe dfBcac^ of its 
goyonuBent 

Events came to tbe aid of this vdae conflict Hve yean 
after the deadb of Charles liaatbA, in 746 hi fact, Caihmian, 
already vreaiy of the burden of power, and sensed widi a lit of 
rdi^us sea], abdiobed his share of sovereignty, left his <bnnin- 
ions to his bsodiez' F^nn, htirnwH shorn 1^ the hands of 
Pope Zachary, and withdrew into Itafy to the mrma^ry ot 
Monte Caasmo. The preceding year, in 745, HunaM, duln of 
Aquitaine, with more patric^c and equally pous views, also 
abdkated in favor of bis son l(Nibe!> abom he thought more 
capable dian himself of winning the independence of Aquitaine, 
and wort and diut himsdf up in a monastery in the island of 
Rhd, where was the tomb of his father Eudes. In the course 
oi divers attmnpts at conspiracy and insuirectbn, the Frankish 
princes’ young brother, Grij^, was killed in combat vdiik 
crossiiig the The furious internal dissensions among die 
Arabs of %ain, and their incessant wars with the Bmbers, did 
not allow them to pursue any great enterprise in GauL Tlianks 
to all these circumstances, P^pin found himsdf, in 747, sole 
master of the Imritage of Clovis, and with the sole charge of 
pursuing, in state and church, his father’s work, which was 
die unity and grandeur of Chri^an France. 

P^nn, less enterprising than his father, but judicious, pene* 
vming^ aqiahfo of discerning abat was at the same dme 
necessary and posable, was wdl fitted to amdnue and con*’ ' 
soUdate whathewouki, inobaldy, never have begun and created. 
Like his hither, he^ on arriving at power, diowed pretenrions 
to moderathm or, it might be said, modes^. He did not foke 
the tide of king; and, in concert addi his brother Cadoman, he 
went to seek, heaven knows in what obscure a^hun, n fmgotten 
Merovingian, son of Cfafldftic II, the last but cmehf theih^ggard 
kings, and made him king, the last of his fine, with the tide of 
Childfiic in, himself, as weQ as his ktrther, taking 0% db 
style of mayor of the palace. But at the end (d toi yeaxt> 
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lutw liiauKE alo^ 

iM|^ tbe moBMut amved' iMr aa end to 

liibi^^i^ I&7SiliemttoPopeZa£iiiiXy«tKoiittBt^^ 

d Wttcxi^tiig, aod Fulrad, abbot of St **10 oni-, 
stdt ^ says Egiidiazd, **011 fbe subject d I 3 ie Mugs 

ibeo e xis ti ng among the Fianks> and who bore onfy the name 
df Idag widtot enjcqring a titde of royal authority.” 

'Zhe Pc^e, whom St Boni&ce, die great miasionaiy of 
Gomany, had prepared for the question, answered diat **it 
was better to pve die tide of king to him who exorcised the 
80VBc%n power and next year, in March, 733, in the presence 
and with die assort ol the gen^ assembly of ‘*leudes” and 
Mshops gadiered togethor at Sdssons, Pdpin was proclaimed 
Idng of the Franks, and recrii^ fomn the hand of St. Boniface 
the sacred anointmoit Th^ibt off the hair of the last Mero- 
vingian phantom, Childdric ni, and put him away in the mon- 
astery of St SitMu, at St Omer. Two years later, July a 8 , 
754, Pope Stephen 11, having come to France to daim Pain’s 
support against the Lombards, after receiving from him assur- 
ance of it '‘anointed him afresh widi die hoty oil in the church 
of St Denis, to do honor in his person to the dignity of royalty,” 
and conferred die same honor on the king’s two sons, Chailm 
and Carioman. The new Gallo-Franltish kingship and the 
papacy, in the name of dieir common frith and common inter- 
est thus contracted an intimate alliance. The young Charies 
was hereidter to become Cbariemagne. 

The same year, Boniface, whmn six years before Pope Zach- 
ary had made archbishop of hfoyence, gave up one day the 
ejnaoc^ial dignity to his disciple Lullus, charging him to cany 
on the diffriwnt works himrelf had commenced among the 
chuidies of Germany, and to uphold the frith of the people. 
“As forme,” he ad<^ “1 vriU put myself on my road, for die 
time of my passing away approadieth. I have kmged for this 
departure, and none can turn me horn it; wher^me, my scm, 
get all things reac^, and place in the chest with my boohs the 
winding-ri^ to wrap up my old body.” And so he dqiarted 
with some of his primts and servants to go and evangehze the 
Frisoits, themajority of vriiam were stiff lagans and barba- 
liaiia. He pfoh^ hh toit on their tmitory, |nd was arranging 



t&i^ l/«d% suf^,^ iiilat a ti 
r^aad luibd ii|K» aidilsatisi^^ 

Mm, to defoid Mm mid dieois^vai^ aBd a 1 »tU« 

‘ / 4 ho^ diiMiai!'* liifid IM mtdb^^ 

iis I’^om good for evil This is die day I bave 
and the hoar of our ddlveiance is at hsnd. Be : 

In the Lord: hq>e in him, and he anil save your souis." The 
barbarians slevr the h(dy man and the nu^cMri^ of hib company. 
A Hide while alter, die Chiisdaim of die ndghboihood came in 
arms and recovered the boify of St Bonitoce. Near him was 
a boc^ which was stained with Mood and seemed to have 


dropped bom his hands; it contained several wraks of the 
fathers, and among odiers a vi|)iting M St Ambrose, On the 
Bkssing of Death. Ibe death m the pious missioDary was as 
powerful as his preadimg in convertii^ Friesland. It was a 
mode of conquest worthy of the Christian faith, and one of 
which the history of Qirhrtianity had already proved the effec- 
dveaess. 

St Boniface did not confine himself to the evangdKzation ci 
the pi^^ans; he labored ardendy in the Christian Gallo-Frank- 
ish Church to reform the manners and ecclesiastical discipline, 
and to assure, while justifying, the moral influmce of the dergy 
by example as well as precqit The councils, which had almost 
fallen into desudude in Gaul, became once more frequent and 
active there: from 742 to 753 tMre may be count^ seven, 
presided over by St Boniface, which exerd^ within the Oiurdi 
a salutary action. King P^in, recognizing the services vduch 
the archbishop of Mayence had rendered him, seconded his 
reformatory efforts at one time by givii^ die suf^XMt of his 
royal authorify to the canons of the coun^ held often simul- 
taneoudy vdth and afaxmat confounded vtidi the laic assemMies 
of the Franks; at anothff by doing justice to the protests of tM 
churches against the violeoce and q[>ohatkm to whidh duy were 
subjected. 

“There was an important point,’* says M. Famry, “in 
respect of vbich the position ot Cbialee Martdl’s smu tamed 
out to be pretty nearly the same aS that of tMir bdwr : ft ms 
toudiing the necessity of amigning wankns a portion of the 
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ee d lei^ 0 ia i mmn». But bcji^; la^ pa^ 

bi^ ihm 0mik8 M <xr xxuoe imittussed itn& the uoptxr* 
tahw of ha io oriug Ute prieady ponim?/iW^ napie ve^ aod^ 
oieae auzbiB about ^ uecesatjr under th^ fdimd them- 
aiifea of ooudnuuig to despoil^e dbun^ and pexsisting 
in A jqratera iirhich una putting tiie finiaiting stroke to tite i^ht 
dl aB ecdbtiastical discipline. They were n^re eager to miB- 
gate the evil and to offer the Church compensation for their 
share in tins evil to which it was not in their power to put a stop. 
Acooicting^f at the March parade, held at Leptines in 743, it 
waa demdei^ in reference to ecclesiastical lands applied to the 
miliary so^vice: ist, that the chmxhes having the ownership 
of those lands should dmre the revenue with die lay holder; 
ad, that on the death of a warrior in enjoyment of an eccle- 
aastical benefice, the benefice alould revert to the Church; 3d, 
that every benefice, by dq)rivation whereof any church would 
be reduc^ to poverty, should be at once restor^ to her. 

*'That this capitidar was carried out, or even capable of being 
carried out, is very doubtful; but the less Carloman and Pdpin 
succeeded in rq>airing the matoiai losses incurred by the Church 
^nce the acces^n of the Carlovingians, the more zealous they 
were in promoting the growth of her moral power and the res- 
toration of her disdpline. . . . That was the time at which 
thfflte began to be seen the spectacte of the national assemblies 
of the Franks, the gatherings at the March parades transformed 
into ecclesiastical synods und«r the presidency of the titular 
legate oi the Roman ptmtiff, and dictating, by the mouth of 
the pd^tical authmity, r^;ulations and laws with the direct and 
formal aim of restoring divine worship and ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline; and of assuring the spiritual wdfare of the peopk.” 

Ff^in, after he had been proclaimed king and had settled 
mattero with the Church as well as the warlike questions re- 
maining for him to solve permitted, dixedsd all his efforts tow- 
ard the two countries vdiich, after lus father’s example, he 
bii^;ed to reunite to the GaUo-Frankish moiuuchy, that is, 
Septimama, stUi occipied by the Artfos, apd Aquitaine, the 
iodcpemdenoe of whidh was stoutly and defended by Duke 
grandsmi, Duke Waifte. Hie etmqtipBt of Septimania 
was rather tedious than difficult. Hie Ftig^ after having 
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viclQtitmsljr scoluod tlw open C(ra)^ 
vested duixDg three yean its cap^sl, Haiheiaiet #li«ra 
Arabs ci Spain, mudi wokmei by their dfsaMitetei'vai^ 
tried to throw in idnfoicaiien In 759, afteirhir^ yeaned 
Arab rde, Narbmme passed dd&oitividy luktor tin 
l^uBianteed to the inhahitants teee enjoyment of thdff Gothi^ 
wRonm Uw and of dieir local institutknis. It evm appears 
that, in the jMOvince of ^rain bordering on Septima:^, an 
Arab dikf, who was in ennmand at Barcdcma, submitted 
to P^iitt. This was an important event, indeed for here 
was the point at wMdi Islamism, but lately aggr^ve and 
victmious in Southocn Europe, began to fed definitivdy 
beatar and to recoil before Christiuiity. 

The conquest of Aquitaine and Vasconia was mudi mote 
heady dieted and for a mudi longer time uncertain. It was 
only after nine years’ war and seven campaigns full of vlcbsi- 
tudes that P^nn succeeded, not in conquering his «iemy in a 
deddve battle, but in gaining over some servants who be- 
trayed their master. In the month of July, 759, “Duke 
Waifre was slain by his own folk, by the King’s adi^,” says 
Fr&l^aiie; and toe ccniquest of all Southern Gaul carried 
toe extent and power of toe Gallo-Frankito monarchy fartbor 
and higher than it had ever yet been, even under Clovis. 

Exactly at this epoch P^in was engaging in amatter which 
did not allow him to scatter his forces hitoi^ and thitoer. It 
has been stated already, that in 741 Pope Gr^ty IH had 
asked aid of toe Franks against the Lombards vdio were threat- 
ening Rcmie, and that, while fully entertaining toe Pqpe’s 
wishes, Charles Martd had been in no hurry to interfere by 
deed in toe quarrel. Twelve years later, in 753, Pope Sf^ihen, 
in his turn threatened by Astc^^ius, Khig toe Lombards, 
after vain attempts to obtain guarantees of peace, r^Muted 
to Paris, and renewed to P^nn the enteeatks used by Zachary. 

St^hen passed toe winter at St. Denis, and gained toe favor 
of toe peqile as well as that erf toe King. Asto^us peremptor- 
ily refused to listen to toe remonstrances of P^rfn, who called 
upcm him to evacuate toe towns in the ecaichate ^ Ravenna, 
a^ to leave toe Pope unmolested in the envhems <rf Rome as 
w^ as in Rome itself. At the March parade bdd at Brahie, In 



1^^ ana at the end ol tte stnznh^ Ft^iin and his ainiy 
di^pend^^lnto Italy by Mount Cenis, Lcmd^iaida trying in 
vain to at^ them as tiiey deboudied into the v:Edl^ (d Suza. 
At^to^Aois, beaten, and, before long, shnt up in Pavfa, premised 
aP tint demanded cd hhn; Pl^ and fab wanfots, 
liuieii idtiii booty, retained to Fiance, leaving at Rome die 
P(^ wfap conjt^ them to remain awhile in Itafy, for to a 
<%itaiinty,hesaM, E^ingAstolphus would not keq> his promises. 
Thn P(^ vm right. So soon as the Franks had gone, the 
Ring of the Lombards continued occupying the {daces in the 
exarchate and molestmg the nei^borhood of Rome. 

Hie Pope, in despair and doubtful of his auxiliaries’ return, 
conceived the idea of sending “to the King, the chiefs, and the 
people of the Franks, a letter written,” he said, “ by Peter, apos- 
tle of Jesus Christ, Son of tire living God, to announce to them 
that, if they came in haste, he would aid them as if he were 
a£ve according to the flesh among them, that they would con- 
quer all thdr enemies and make themselves sure of eternal life!” 
The plan was perfectly successful: the Franks once more 
crossed the Alps with enthuaasm, and once more succeeded in 
beating the Lcanbaids. P£pin, regarding the disputed lands 
as his own direct conquest, the fruit of victory, disposed of 
them forthwith in favor of the popes, by that famous deed of 
gift which compidrended pretty nearly what has since formed 
the Rmnan States, and which founded the temporal inde- 
pendotun of the ptqiacy, the guarantee of its indqimdence in 
the exercbe of the ^ritual power. 

HORACE K. ICANN 

That the Pope dtould write in the peracm of St Pdor is 
not in the least extramdiiuuy, whmi it is considraed, <m the 
one hand, that P£pm had always before his mind that the 
did occupy the place of St. Peto:,. f<re he ever ^pdke of 
hd^dng “St Peto^’ a^ giving the exarchate to “St Peter”; 
and on the other, that the Pq^ hhnsci^ b^eved, as most 
Chibtiaiis have at all times belief, that fat was tire successor 
of St, peter; was, as such, the Roch on the Oiurch of 
Child; iras founded, and consequmi^ hai| a supreme right 
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s$* 

to speak iD St Pieter's 0^^ 

^ lor 

Pope Rgarded (ids iaqionoiiatjoii # St Ipif pi |My|og 
more than a apedsUy mnest and Mleton mmfaf. 

To such aa IcmA at this letter nith the ^ pe^lNr el P^ 
n<Hr the Pope, but with non-Catiiolic and idneteeatllk oppaoy 
ideas, not modified by a few grains of commna aease, It auiy 
doubtless appear sufiSdently awfiiL 

The superscriptkm of the letto* is as foflovs: **Pe(ter, 
called to apostksh^ by Jesus Christ, the Son of the dvhig 
God, . . . and through me, the whole Cathdic and Apoatofic 
Roman Church of God, . . . and Stephmi the head of that 
same Church . . . tothemo6texcdlentmeaP^in,Qiailesaad 
Carlomann, and to all the dergy and peq^de of the Franks.” 

The letter of the Pope must have had a prompt effect on 
P6{mi. For, as we are told by the Liber PonUficeiu that the 
siege of Rome lasted three mcmths, and that Astolphus lurdce 
it up to redst PIpin in the north, we may omchide that the 
Frankish monarch forced the passes of the Al^ for a second 
time about the month of Aprfl, 756. While P^inn was thus 
engaged, ««nbassy reached him from the Empeim: at Con* 
stantiaq>kc. vMering him presents from the Emperor, and 
promising Hm more, the imperial secretary imptored Plphi 
to hand over the exarchate again into hb master’s In 

vain. P^nn declared stoutly that he would not on aay ac- 
count ali^te it from the power of Blessed Fetor and the 
jurisdiction of the Roman Church and tiie Apostofic See. 
Then on his oath he added: ‘*It is not to {dease man that I 
have so often engaged in battle. It is <miy fw love <d Bkased 
Peter, and to obtain pardon for my siu. No amount <d 
treasure can move me to take back what I have (moe offoed 
to Blessed Peter.” 

P£pm then pushed on to Pavia, and beg^ the dege of it 
at once. In the autunm Ast<%>hu8 was again at P%dn'a 
feet This time he did not escape so eaa&y. He Imd to pay 
a war indemnity, become tributary to toe Ftankbh 
acknowledffhg his depouhmce by an annual payntent, mod to 
fulfil with regard to the Pope what he had prandtod k toe 
foimo: treaty; and, as a further punishment far bk potfidy, 
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'£oQoiPV8-& '<rf CQOildeial^'l^part^^ 
;!l|^';|iiti|i''|||ifc'''teji>^^ See, we e^'i^ve. ft 

lO^t **1^^** 1& tlie woids of tibe jper Pe^J^; ^‘He 
(Mfti^lpiiii^ &ew in writing a don^ition d iili ti» dtiK 
(wMcb he liad to suxraider) to be kept for ever by Blessed 
Pe^, the Ho]^ Roman Cburdi and tlm Pontiffs of the Apos- 
t(^ See, which deed is srill preserved in the archives of our 
Church. To take possesrion of the said cities, the 
most Christian king of the Franks sent his counsellor, the 
venerabte abbot and priest, Fulrad, and himself returned 
to France. In company with envoys from Astolphus, Fulrad 
went throu^ the Pentapolis and ^Emilia, took formal posses- 
skm of the various cities, and with the keys and hostages 
from each place, he reached Rome. There, on the confes- 
sion of St. Peter, he deposited the keys of Ravenna and the 
othar dries of the exarchate, along with Astolphus’ donation. 
And to the same apostle and his vicar, and all his successors 
to be /or ever possessed and ordered by them, he handed over 
the following dries. . 

The Pope was thus made imdisputed soverdgn not only 
of the “duchy of Rome,” over which he had ruled with raiddly 
increasing powar from the Iconoclast disturbances in the 
rimes of Gft^ry II, but also of the “exarchate.” The 
authority, which the voluntary action of its inhabitants, in 
the first days of the “image-breaking” troubles, had ^ven to 
the Pope in the exarchate, and which supplies us with the 
reason why all the deeds and histories of this period speak of 
the “ donations” of P£pin and Astolphus as “resriturions,” had 
now, by the valour and generosity of P£pin, and the “indiffer- 
ence of New Rome,” developed into full sovereignty. 

Stephen at once took possesdon of the exarchate. Ser- 
ous, ^ archlrishop of Ravenna, was naturally named the 
Papers rquesentarive in the exardrate, as the most important 
and powerful residoat in that locality. But the mferior 
(^Iccits, Or at least many of tl^m, were sell out ftom Rome. 
Theto cannot, therefore, be any doubt th% henceforth the 
Pope is riie lord of the exardiate. 
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mNfois p. a GtJizoT 

In Oorlei, tibe loii of Vipla Short, later koowii as Chadeiiifiie, 
or Charles Ihe Great, Caiior&g^s saw the cohnioating glory of d^lr 
line, while k French histoiy the splendor of his name outshines Aat 
all other rukis. It seemed an act of fate that his hrother and joint heir 
to the Frankish kingdom should die and leave the monarchy wholly in his 
hands, for his genius was to prove equal to Its field of action. 

The kingdom which Charlemagne inherited was great In extent, lying 
mainly between the Loire and the Rhine, including Alemannia and Bur- 
gundy, while his sikere of influence— -to use die modem phrase— cov- 
ered many provinces and districts over which his role was wholly or in 
part acknowledged— Aquitaine, Bavaria, Brittany, Frisia, Thuringia, and 
others. 

To enlarge stlE furdier the bounds of his kingdom was the task to 
which the young monarch at once addressed himself, and upon whidi he 
entered with all the advantages of family preside, a commanding sad 
engaging personality, proven courage and skill in war, as well as talent 
and accomplishments in civil afEairs. 

The central purpose of Charlemagne, to the service of which ail his 
pdkies and bis conduct were direcmd, was the maintenance of the Chris- 
dan reUgioo as embodied in the Western Churdi, whose great champkm 
he became, and in that character occupies his lofty place in the histoiy 
of Europe and of the workU At this period the two giyat powers in the 
Christian worid were the Roman pontiff and the Fra^ish kiiig; and 
when, on Christmas Day, aj>. Soo, Pope Leo III crowned Charkmsgne 
emperor of the Romans, and In the Holy Roman Empire restored the 
Western Empire, extinct dnce 476, he wdded diurch 1^ state in what 
long proved to be indksobble bon^, somewhat— it most be added^^io 
the chagrin of the Bysantiae emperoni of the Eastern Romsu Empire at 
Constantinople. This was an evmit the sigtdficance of which only later 
tlnies could kam to estimate. The Holy Roman Empire henoefmrth 
held a leading part In the worid’s affairs, the iafiuence ^ which Is still 
acffve la the survivals of its power among nations. 

Charlemagne served the Churdi and fulfiBed his own ptuposes 
die ntSitary sul^tigation of all whmn he could overcome amoiv Ae bai^ 
harians and heathens of his dme. And the powers wt^ he |niiied tw 
oonqueror he exercised widi equal ability and steadlaswiess 

334 
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]• Us «■ foraaoBt Mcubr ruler b (|e world. By die imioii of 

iSw fontOBlc with die Roman inteteats, and ^ nordieiO vigor with the 
cidtai* <d dm Smith, it ie conaidered by the hfatorfaneof our own day 
that Chaihwa^ne proved himaelf the b^bnir of a new eta^in iaet, aa 
Btybe dediatea, of modern history Itaelf. 

CHbbon lndhaid diat of alt dm heroes to whofh die dde trf ^ the Great ” 
haa tmen gitWi, Oiariemagne alone has letahuid it as a permanent ad- 
didon to Ida dame. 

'THE mold judicmus nunds are somdimes led blindly by tra- 
* ditkm and habit, rather than enli^tened by reflection and 
eipetumce. Fdinn the Shmt cmnmitted at his death the same 
miatake that his iathor, Charles Martd, had ctunmitted: he 
divhled his dominions betwem his two sons, Charles and Carlo- 
man, thus destroying again that unity ot the GaUo-Frankish 
monarchy which his father and he had been at so much pains 
to establish. But, just as bad already ha|)pened in 746 through 
the abdication of Pd^nn’s Inother, events discharged the duty 
of repairing the mis^e of men. After the death of Pdpin, 
and notwithstanding that of Duke Waifre, insurrection broke 
out once more in Aquitaine; and the old duke, Hunald, issued 
ftom his monastoy in the island of Rh€ to try and recover 
power and independence. Charles and Carloman marched 
against him; but, on the march, Caiknnan, who was jealous 
8^ thoughtless, fdl out with his brother, and suddenly quitted 
the expedition, taking away his troops. Charles was obliged 
to continue it alone, which he did with complete success. At 
the mid of this first campaign, Papin’s widow, the queen-mother 
Bertha, reconcSed her two scms; but an unexpected incident, 
the death of Cdrioman two years afterward in 771, refistablidied 
unity more sure^ than the reconciliation h^ reteta blidi ed 
harmony. For, althou^ Carloman left sons, the grandees 
of his dcuninioas, wdiedim laic or ecclesiastical, assem Me d at 
Corbtoy, brtweoi Laon and Rheims, and prodahned in his 
stead his brother Charles, who thus became sole kiztg of the 
GaBo^FnUMto*Gamanu: mimarchy. And as amidtion and 
manners had become leas tinged with ferocity than drey had 
been undmr the Merovingians, the sons of Cartauan were not 
klEtod m timm or even shut up in a monad^t dicy retired 
wi& theft mother, Gerbetge,to the court of Hiper, Ki^ of the 
l^banli. Ouudes," says Bpihai^ *'took thdr de- 



pSticBtlbTr 

hqssaibstoed tbe of Cbiolaiiiigne^ 

>4gn|e oi%aMl ai^ domtnoBt duHMi^ 
icfga, tbftt wbidi won ftH* liim, aiid 
tluui ten ceotniies, due name id gmt, 
of bk ambitkm, bk Ucahka^ tmd ^ devdbn ■Om^miklpm 
aspind to and attained to evezy aoxt o£ gBeaftnwii Bmflftaiy 
greatiiessy p d iit ic tl gmttncsi^ myj intdlcctiiid /ppoitafiti} 1^ 
was an able wanior, an eneigetk le|p[^to«:i a beiD of poetiy. 
i^And he nidtod, he displayed all these merits in a thae of pneiad 
and mmiotonous bazfaazisQsAvheny save in the chtucht themhwli 


of mmwmednfiandbanen. Thow men, few in nnmber* iwho 
made theinsdhws a at that ^Kxh, vaBied loond Charie- 
toagne and were devdoped under his ]»tionage. To lomw 
him well and af^nedate him justfy, he must be examined under 


those various grand aspects, abroad and at htHiie, in his wars 
and in his government 

Frmn 769 to 813, in Gennany and Western and Northern 
Europe, Charlemagne conducted thirty-<me rampaig na agamst 
the Saxcnis, Frisians, Bavarians, Avars, Slavons, and Danes; in 
Itafy, five against the Lcanbar^; in Spain, Coo^ca, and Sar> 
dinia, twelve against the Arata; two againri the Gzedn; 
and three in Gaul itsdf, against tte Aquitanians and the Brit- 
ons; in an, fifty-three expediriems; among which those he un- 
dertook against the Saxons, the Lombards, and the Arabs were 
tong and difficult wars. It woe undeniable to recount them in 
detail, for the rdation would be mtmdonous and useless; but 
it is obligatory to make fuUy known dieir causesi their dur- 
acteristic incidents, and ffieir results. 


Under tbe last Merovingian kings, the Sasnos were, on the 
rig^ bank of the Rhin^ in frequent cdliskm widi the FfUks, 
especudly with the Austrasian Franks, vriiose toxitcoy thqr 
were omtinualfy threatenii^ and often invadfeg. tfan 

Short had more than once huried them bau^ far iam the v«y 
uncertain frontieis of Gennaaic Auatrasia; and, on heooming 
king, he dealt his Uows stffi ferther, and mriered, In hh 
Saimy itself. *‘In spite of the Smtmk atom reshhuo^^ |i^ 
E ginlrar d, "he ptorced ffiroug^ the points they had foai^ied to 
bar entrance into thdr country, and, alter havhig fon^ here 




iroiiia sutni^ to liisfitllf 
le id^l^ tlugr irould $aid to geoml i^ 

ot toi«e huDidied honto. Wiieli l^ise wn- 
vaiioi»ft^ once settled, he innsted, tolnsttie titollr p«riBiBi- 
anoe, upon placing diem under the guarantee of ritei peculiai 
to dye Sanma; dten he returned with his anny to GauL** ' 

Charlemagne did not confine himsell to resuming hhi ia> 
tiler’s woric; he before tong changed its character and its sarpe. 
In 77s, being left sole master of France after the death d his, 
tootto Catlmnan, he convoked at Worms the general assenftdy 
d the Franks, **and took,” says Eginhard, “the resolu^m of 
going and canying war into Saxony. Ito invaded it without 
ddsy, laid it waste with fire and sword, made himself mastdf 
d fort of Ehresburg, and threw down the idol lliat the 
Saxons called JrmmstdJ* And in what place was this first 
victory d Charlemagne won? Near the sources of the Lippe, 
just where, more than seven centuries before, the German Ar* 
minius (Hemutn) had destrtyed the legions d Varus, and 
whidier Germanicus had come to avenge the disa^er of Varus. 
This ground belonged to Saxon territory; and this idol, called 
Jrmmmt, idiich was thrown down by Charlemagne, was prob- 
aUy a mmiument raised in honor of Arminius (Hermaim- 
Seule, or Heman*s pillar), whose name it called to mind. 
The patriotic and heredity^ pride of the Saxons was passion* 
atefy roused by this Uow; a^, the foltowing year, “diinking 
to find in the absoioe of the l^g the most favorable oppor- 
tunity,” says Egmhard, th^ entaed the lands of the Franks, 
laid them waste in their tom, and, paying back outrage foe 
outrage, act fire to the church not kmg since built at Fritslar, 
by Bpidface, martyr. Fmn that time the question changed 
its aspett; 4 longer the repression of Saxon invastons 

d France, bin toe conquest of Saxony by the Franks that was 
to be dtealt whh; it was betwem toe Christiania of toe Franks 
and tile mtkmsl paganism of the Saxons that strugg^ was 
to take fdaoe. 

F# toii^ years such was its charsciser. ^toartemagne re- 
gasdod tiie coi^uest of Saxtmy as indtopens^ lor putting a 
stop to toe incmsiraa of the Saznos, and tiie <|mvactom of the 



3S8 GAlOSIlt or CHAltLEMAiSI^^ 

Sbxoiib to CkEiiAiu% as ind^panable Ifor taswing Aa cot(k‘ 
qfmt d Saxony. Tlie Saxoaa were deko&ixg tA qim and tile 
saiae time the independence ol dieir cocmtiy and die goda 
their hitheiB. %xe «as ahecewidial to atk up ai»l iamok, 
cm bcdi wks, tlm picfoundest passiom; and tfa^ burst fordi, 
on both syes, with equal fuiy. ^Vl^thoraoever Chaileiaagee 
penetrated he built strong castles and churches; ami, at his 
departure kit gartkons and missionaries. When he was game 
the Saxons returned, attacked the l(»ts,and massacred the 
^gaixkcms and die misskmaiies. At ^ cmnmencement d the 
strugi^ a priest of Ang^b^Saxon origin, whom St IKnUiPbrod, 
Idshop of Utrecht, had but lately consecrated — St Uiebwia, 
m fact — undertoc^ to go and prmch the Guistian rdigion in 
die very heart of Saumy, on the banks of the Weser, amid 
the general assembly of ^ Saxons. “What do ye?” said h^ 
cross in hand; “the ulok ye worship live not, neither do th^ 
perceive: thqr are the work of mot’s hands; diey can ck 
xiaug^t other for themselves or for others. Wherefore the <me 
God, good and just, having compassion on your mots, hath 
' sent me unto you. If ye put not away your iniquity, I foretdl 
unto you a trouUe that ye do not oqiect, and that the King of 
Heavoi hath ordained yoretime: there diall come a prince, 
^ng and wise and indefatigable, not from afar, but from nij^ 
at hami, to fall upon you like a torrent, in order to soften your 
hard hearts and bow down your proud heads. At one rush he 
dial! invade the country; he diall lay it waste with fire and 
sword, and carry away ypur wives and childroi into captiviqr.” 
A thrffl of rage ran through the assembly; and already many 
of those present |uad begun to cut, in the neq^hboring woods, 
stakes diarpenej|p a point to pieice die priest, when one of 
the diieftains, named Buto, cried abud: “Listen, ye who are 
the most wise. There haw often come unto us ambaasadoii 
from neighboring peq[des, Northmen, Slavons, or Frisians; we 
have received thm in peace, and when their messages had been 
heard, they have been sent aurny with a foesent. Here is an 
ambassador from a great God, and ye wovdd slay himl” Whedier 
it were from sentiment or frean prudence, tte muldtmli was 
admed, (h*, at any rat^ restrained; and for this time the pikit 
retired safe and sound. i . 
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' 

‘ Jtiiit ag tiae j^oos zeal the missioitiiifes was of service to 
CUtemagoe, so did pow^ ai Chailemagne siiqaport and 
sootiedi&es preserve the missionaries. Hie mob, even in the 
ntidst of its passbns, is not throu^ut or at idl times iaaoces- 
idble to lear. Hie Saxons were not one and the same nation, 
OMtttSndy united in one aiul the same assemMy, and govenmd 
by a shii^ diieftain. Three populatbns of the same race, 
d irt i ng u ish ed by names borrowed from their geographical situ* 
atkm, just as had happened among the Franks in the case d! 
the Ausbaalans and Neustrians, to wit, Eastphalian or Eastern 
Saxons, Westphalian or Western, and Angrians, formed the 
Saxcm confederation. And to them was often added a fourth 
people the same origm, closer to the Danes, and called North- 
Albingians, inhabitants of the northern district of the Elbe. 
These four principal Saxon populations were subdivided into a 
large number of tribes, who had their own particular chieftains, 
and who (rften decided, each for itself, their conduct and their 
fate. Charlemagne, knowing how to profit by this want of 
cohesion and unity amoig his foes, attacked now one and now 
another of the lai^ Saxon peoplets or the small Saxon tribes, 
and dealt separately with each of them, according as he found 
than inclin^ to submission or resistance. After havii^, in 
four Or five successive expeditions, gained victories and sus- 
tained diecks, he thought himself sufficiently advanced in his 
conquest to put his relations with the Saxons to a grand trial. 
In 777, he resolved, says Eginhard, “to go and hold, at die 
|da(% called Paderbom (dose to Saxony) the general assemUy 
of this people. On his arrival he found there assemUed the 
senate and people of this perfidious nation,, ^who, conformaldy 
to his mders, had repaired thither, seeking lUdeceive him 1^ a 
false show of sulnnissbn and devotion. ... Th^ earned their 
pardon, but <m this condition, however, that, if hereafter they 
Imilm thdr engagements, they would be defnived d oountiy 
andEbex^. A great number among them had ffiemsdves bap- 
tised on ^ occasion; but it was with ffir ton sinome utoi- 
tkms liiat th^ had tested a desire to beomne Christians.” 

There had beoi absent ton tiiis great xneeting a Saxon 
cMeftain, called Wittikind, son of Wemd^t of the 
Sunns at the north of the ESbe. He bad dl!|>oused ^ sister 
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bcMi^ lib% ci the' ''FtisklU^' ^ai"lieatt as '-ini' m 

t>7 4 e 8 cent, he was made to tie dm hero ol dte SaaoDi |<;^ 
as, aevea oentui^ hefoie, the Cheruscan Hennaa (Atiahiiia) 
iutd hem the hm the Genoans. Instead iqMhitiit to 
Pacteihom, Wittihind had left Saxony, and taken refuge with 
hh Inother-in-law, the King oi the Ihmes. Thence he encour- 
aged lus Saxon compatriots, some to persevere in their resist- 
ance, others to rqmnt than of their diow of subnrisrion. War 
bq;an again; and Wittikind hastened back to take part in it. 
In 778 the Saxons advanced as far as the Shine; but, *'not 
having been aide to cross this river,” says Eginhard, “th^ set 
diemselves to lay waste with fire and s wdrd all the towns and 
all the idllages i^m the dty of Duits (oi^iosite Cologne) as far 


as the confluence of the Moselle. The diurches as weE as the 
houses were laid in ruins from top to bottom. The enemy, in 
his henzy, spared neither age nor sex, wishing to diow thereby 
that he luid invaded the territoiy of the Franks, not for plunder, 
bm for levengel” For three years the stru^e continued, 
nume confined in area, but more and more obstinate. Many 
of the Saxon tribes submitted; many Saxons were baptized; 
and Si^^fried, King of the Danes, sent to Charkmi^e a depu- 
tation, as if to treat for peace. Wittikind had left Denmarir; 
but he had gone across to her neighbors, the Northmen; and, 
thoice reentering Saxony, he kindled there an insurrection as 
fiertm as it was imexp^ed. In 78a two of Charlemagne’s 
Eeutenants were beaten on the t»nks of the Weser, and kiEed 
in the battle, “together with four counts and twenty leaders, 
the noblest in the army; indeed, the Franks were nearly aU 
exterminated. At news <d this disaster,” says EgiEhazd, 


“Charlemagne, without losing a mmnrat, reassemUed an army 
and set out for Saxony. He summoned into his jneaence aE tim 
chieftains cd ^ Saxons, and donanded of them wlm had beat 
tiie promoterlild the revolt AB agreed in denouncing Witti- 
kind as the author of this treason. But as th^ could not deEver 
him up, because immediatdy after his sudden i^ack he had 
taken lefi^ with the Northmen, those who, at hb fast^atioii, 
had been accomplices in the crime, were platxd, tothe inai^ 
of. four thousand five hundred, in tire haat^ of the Kin|i! iad, 
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Ondfif, all lud tlidr lMa^ cut off fip sauii^a;, at a place 
c^xl Weiffen, on th«iiMver Alte| ij^ ^teed ^ yaq^eaiice 
Ejsig letk^ to Thk>nvilte% pass tliecwint^.l^ 

But die voDgeaiace did not put an end to ^ war. Feu tliree 
yeata O had em a g ne had to le^uhle h£i effUs to accomplish 
in Saxony, at die cost of Frankish as wdQ as Saxsm Idood, his 
mnk oi conquest axid conversion: ^'Saxony,” he often r^>eatedt 
be Quristianized or wiped out.” At last„in 785, affer 
several vktcHies which seemed decisive, he went and settiM 
down in his stremg castle of Ehresburg, "whither he made his 
wife and children emne, being resolved to remain there all the 
bad season,” says Eginhard, and applying himsdf without 
cessation to scouring the country of the Saxons and wearing 
them out by his strong and indomitable determination. But 
detmminatton did not blind him to prudence and policy. "Hav- 
ing learned that Wittikind and Abbio, another great Saxon 
chieftain, were abidii^ in the part of Saxony situated on the 
other ude of the Elbe, he sent to them Saxon envoys to prevail 
upon them to renounce their perfidy, and come, without hesi- 
tation, and trust themselves to him. Th^, conscious of dhat 
they had attmnpted, dared not at first trust to the Ej^’s word; 
but having obtained frmn him the promise they desired of im- 
puruty, and, besides, the hostages th^ demanded as guarantee 
of thdir safety, and who were brou^t to them, on t^ King’s 
behalf, by A^win, one of the officers of his court, they came 
with the said lord and presented themsdves before the King in 
his palace of Attigny [Attigny-sur-Aisne, whither Charlemagne 
had now returned], and there received baptism.” 

Charlemagne did mote than anmesty Wittikind; he tuuned 
hnn Duke of Saxony, but without attaching to the title any rig^ 
of sovereqprty. Wittikind, on his side, did more than onne to 
Attigny Bud get baptized there; he gave up the strug^ re- 
mained faithful to his new engagements, and led, they say, 
so Chtudan a life that amne chroniclers haveUdaced him on 
the list of saints. He was killed in 807, in a battle against 
€r6^, Dtd» of Suabia, and his tomb is still to be seen at Rads- 
bon. Sevend families cd Germany hold hon tot their anchor; 
and tmme Ftmrdi genealogists have, without||»oli<i ground^ dis- 
ooyerad to him the grandfather (d Robert |he Strong, great- 




iag'iMace'with ’WfUSkiod, -O^iiemagaipto^ 
veais, many iimimctioas to if|»e8« tirn'tOmh^^ 


in SuKiny, ioclinij^ the nanoval of certala SitoEffi 

of their oountiy, the estahliahment of fow%a cabnlt^ la 


the territories thus become vacant; but the gnat war ims at 


an end, and Otariemagne mi^^t consider Saxony iaooipocatBd 

in rlnmifiVni^ 


He had stffl, in Germany and all around, many enemies to 
fight xod many campaigns to leqpen. Even among the Ger> 
mank poptdatioQS, vdiidi were n^aided as reduced under the 
sway of King of the Franks, some, the Frisians and Saxons, 


as as others, were orartinually agitating for the recovery of 
their mdependence. Farther ofii, toward the north, east, and 


south, peofde differing in origin and language— Avars, Huns, 
Sbvons, Bulgarians, Danes, and Northmen — ^were still pressing 
or b^h>^ung to press upon the frontiers of the Frankish domin- 
ion, for the purpose of either penetrating within or settiing at 
the threshold as powerful and formidaNie neighbors. Cbade- 


magne had plenty to do, with the view at one time of diecking 
their incursions, and at another of destroying or hurling back 
to a distance their setttenents; and he brou^t his usual vigor 
and perseverance to bear on this second strugg^. But by the 
conquest of Saxony he had attained his direct national object: 
the great flood of population frcan east to west came, and broke 


against the Gallo-Franco-Germanic dcHninkm as against an 
insurmountable rampart 

This was not, however, Charlema^ie’s only great enterprise 
at this epoch, nor the only great strugg^ he had to maintain. 
While he was incessantly fighting in Germany, tiw work at 
policy commoioed by his father Pdpin in Itafy called lor his 
care and his exer^ns. ThenewKmgof theIxmb8ids,Di(ffer, 
and the new Pope, Adrian I, had ent«ed upon a new war; and 
Didier was beriming Rmne, whkh was eneigetic8% defmi^' 
hf the Pope and its inhabitants. In 773, Adrian invoked ^ 
aid of the King of the Franks, whom his envoys nioceeded* not 
without difficulty, in finding at Thimivffle. Chaibarngne cxmld 
not abandon the grand position left him by his fatlmr ^ pi»? 
tectordf thepapacy and as patrician of Rome. ITtoposwIatoiiiSi 
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lii^ |»«8^ied to the Pafiaqr. Chadeeiifi^ ms besides, on 
l^ mm wceimt, on bad tenns with the Si^ jOf the Lombards, 
ariose danghtor, Ddsirto, he had manied, and afiserwazd ze< 
jdfdhitod add sent home to her fathar, in order to marry HQde- 
a StHd>ian by nathm. Didkr, in dudgeon, had gcvm an 
ai^itun to Caiioman’s widow and sons, on whose intrigues 
C h to fa maghe kept a watchful eye. Being prudent and careful 
(d alppearaikces, even when he was preparing to strike a heavy 
blow, Ch a item a gne tried, by means of spedal envoys, to ol^ain 
from the King of the Lmnbmds what die Pope demanded. On 
Didiar’s refusal he at once set to work, convoked the general 
meetii^ of the Franks, at Geneva, in the autumn of 773, gained 
them ova:, not whhoot encounteiii^ sane objections, to the 
projected Italian expedition, and forthwith commenced die 
campai^ with two annies. One was to cross the Valais and 
descend upon Lanbaidy by Mount St Bernard; Charlemagne 
in person led the other, by Mount Caiis. The Lombards, at 
the outlet of the passes of the Alps, offered a vigorous resistance; 
but when die second army had penetrated into Italy ly Mount 
St Bernard, Didier, threatened in his rear, retired precipitately, 
ami, driven from position to position, was oblig^ to go and 
shut himself up in Pavia, the strongest place in his kingdom, 
whither Chariemagne, having received on the match die sub- 
mission of the principal counts and nearly aH the towns of Lom- 
bardy, came prompdy to besiege him. 

To place textr^y before the reader a fragment of an old 
chroohde will serve better than any modem description to 
^low die impresston admiration and fear piodisced upon his 
contemp(Hsiies by Charkmagne, his person and his power. 
At the close (ff tl^ ninth century a monk of the abbey of St 
GsB, in Switserland, had collected, direct from the nmuth of 
cme ai Ghaikmag^s warrbrs, Adalbmt, numerous storks of 
his campaigns and his life. These stories are full of fabulous 
legetsds, puerik anecdotes, distorted imunkoences and chrono- 
logical enocs, and they are written sometimi^ with a credulity 
and eanggeralm (ff luiguage wMdi raise a a||uk^ buttiieyre- 
Wil tii0 Mftte dl illlliiii the ciidc of 
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ami ol ^ King of ^ Lcanbard's diaquktikte «t lus ftfij^tDidK. 

hftid yi^ Mm «t that tmte one ol QtftdbnigiM^ immt 
iemouft coaoiidea, Ogier the Dane, fiBs a pmmimmt tdem 
in the lomaaces and epopeeias, idating to diivi^, of that age. 
Ogiear had qmtmUed vidi his great and takm refuge 
tbeSingoftheLcnabards. D Is probahle that his Danish 
and his rdations arith the ELing of the Danes, Gottfried, iMr a 
long time an enemy of the Franks, had something to <M with 
his misimdmtanding with Charlemagne. However diat may 
have bean, “when Didier and Ogger (for so the monk caBs 
him) heard that the dread monarch was coming, they ascended 
a tower of vast hdj^t whence they could watch his arrival from 
alar off and horn every quarter. They saw, first of all, engines 
(d war sudi as must have been necessary for the armies of 
Darius or Julius Caesar. ‘Is not Charies,’ asked Didier of Oggn, 
‘with his great army?’ Bufilhe odier answered, ‘No.’ The 
Lombard, seeing afterward an iimnense body of soldiery gath- 
ered bxm all quarters of the vast empire, said to Ogger, ‘Certes, 
Charles advanced! in triumph in the midst (d this throng.’ ‘No, 
not yet; he will not appear so soon,’ was the answer. ‘What 
shoi^ we do, then,’ rejoined Didier, who bq;an to be per- 
turbed, ‘diould he come accmnpanied a larger band of war- 
riors?’ ‘ You wM see what he is whmi he cmnes,’ replied Ogger, 
‘but as to what wili becmne of us, I know nodung.’ As dtey 
were thus parleying appeared the body of guards t^ knew no 
repose; and at this si^ the LombaM, ovoxxnne with dread, 
cried, ‘This time ’ds sur^ Charles.* ‘No,’ answered Ogger, 
‘not yet.’ In thar wake came the bisbc^ the abbots, the 
ordinaries of the chapds royal, and the counts; and then Didi», 
no longer aMe to b^ the li^ of day or to foce dteadi, cried 
out with groans, 'Let us dmoend arid hide ourselves in die 
bowels of the earth, far &om die foce and the fury of so tenfi^ 
a foe.’ Trembling the while, Ogger, who knew by esperkmce 
what were the power and mi^t of Chuies, and wbo had learned 
the lesson ly long omsuetude in better day% then said, 'When 
ye ahaU bdioM the crops shakii^ for fear in the fields, tad the 
gloomy Po and the Ticino overflowing the wdls of the 
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Iteir %Kves l^^ckened irith sted oiay jWliiiDk liat 

Cbixles is ibotoii^/ Be liad iu>t eQCled« ibedtt wcai^ i^^ &axe 
tagiui to la seea in tia vwst, it i»a:e«l)la^ 
ib» walbieest wind or Bendas, whidb tunad liie 
day into a«M dtadows. But as Etaperor die# neater and 
n^aiwr, tia i^eam (d arms caused to aiune on the peofde ahm up 
wli^ the dty a day more gloomy than any kind of nij^. 
And then af^peaied Charles himself, that man of sted, 
his head encased in a helmet of sted, his hands gaiUMied 
whh gauidlets steel, his heart ol sted ami his shouhiers 
of protected by a cuirass d sted, and his kft hand 

armed idth a lance of sted which he held aloft in die air, 
for as to his rij^it hand he kept that continually on the hOt of 
his invindUe sword. The outside of his thighs, which the rest, 
for their greater ease in mounting a-hoiseback, were wont to 
leave unshackled even by straps, he wore endrcled by plates d . 
steeL What shall I say concerning his boots? All the army 
were wont to have them invariabltl^of sted; on his buckler there 
was nai;^^ to be seen but sted; his horse was of the color and 
the stren^ of steel All those who went before the monarch, 
all those who marched at his dde, all those who followed after, 
even the wfade ol the aimy had armor of the like sort, so 
far as the means of each permitted. The fidds and the hi^- 
ways woe covered with sted: the points of sted reflected die 
rays of die sun; and this sted, so hard, was borne by a people 
with hearts still harder. The flash of sted spread terror through- 
out die streets of the dty. *What stedl alack, what stedl’ 
Such were die bewildered cries the dtizens raised. The firm- 
ness of manhood and of youth gave way at sight of the sted; 
and dte sted paralyzed die wisdom of giaybeards. That which 
1, poor tale-tdfler, mumUing and toothless, have attempted to 
de^ in a bng dracription, Ogger perodved at one raiud gh^ice, 
ai^ said to Dkher, ‘Here is what ye have so anzbudy sOt^ht’ : 
andudifle utterir^ these words he fdl down almost lifdess.” 

llte monk of ^ Gall does Kii^ Didier and his people wrong. 
Th^ showed more firmness and valor than he ascribes to diem; 
they leristad Charlemagne olsdnat^, ami isqiulsed his first 
assail^ M weU that he dtanged the si^ iatto an inve^ent, 
and added down before Pavia, as if makh^ 1^ his mind fmr a 




ciiMenlx^ Iwcame a 

Bflil^gKRte and ber ccnut; aod be had i duqplii 
«d^miled1hefcittiTai<:d<:^^ ButoQtiieani^<ill^pdB)|^ 
dme iqx»i the featival cd Easto'i 774, «mied liddi tlie 4 iitii^ 
of the i&veatioea^ he kft to his Ueideoauts ^ dlity of lceciih% 
it op, and, atteo^ a mnaeioos and biSliaiit ftdioadn|^.]iii^ 
off for Rome, whither tibe Pope was uigen^ juesshig hhn' to 
come. ■ « ' ' 

On Satoiday, Afod i, 774, Charitanagne fotmd^ at 
three miles from Rome, the magiatimtes and the banner of the' 
dty, sent forward by the Pope to meet him; at one mSe all the 
municipal bodies a^ the popib of the schools canyhig palm 
brandKs and singing hymns; and at the gate of the d^, die 
cross, which was nevor takm out save for exarchs aod patri- 
cians. At sight of the cross Charlemagne dismounted, entered 
Rome on foot, ascended the steps of the ancient basSka <d S^ . 
Peter, repeating at each step a ugh of res^xctful {dety^^^ 
was received at the top by tlie Pope himsdf. All around nm 
and in the streets a chant was sung, “Blessed be he that ccuneth 
in the name of die Lord!” At his entry and during his sojourn 
at Rome, Charlemagne gave tte most driking ptooia of Chris- 
tian faith and respect for the head of the Church. According 
to the custom <d pilgrims he visited all the basilicas, and in that 
<d Sta. Maria Maggiore he performed bis solenm devodons. 
Tlwn, paming to tempcual matters, be caused to be tocaigdit 
and read over, in his private ooiderences with die Pope, die 
deed of territo^ gift made by his father P^dn to Stcfdim Q, 
and with his own Bps dictated the omfirmatkm <A % addhig 
thereto a new gift of cextain teiriUHles vriiich he was in ooune 
of wresting by conquest fnmi the Lombards. Pope Adrian, m 
his side, rraidered to him, widi a mixture of aiectioD and d%idty, 
all the honors and all the services udiidi could at one and ^ 
same time satisfy and exalt the King and die priest, the ptoteetof 
and die protect^ He pcesoited to Chademagne a book con* 
tabling a collection of canons writttm by ^ pondffii &mn 
the origm of the Church, and he put id ^ bei^mim of die 
bocdc, shkh was dedicated to Chaahaisgne, sii a&eH ha lOKfy^ 
five irregidar verses, written wbh ids own hand, vihieh’ioistod 
annnagcato: “Pope Adrian to hbinolS«io#Bitt ii»^pl^^ 
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IdogV (Jk/mim txctJkiidssime ^e Omia M^gM r«j|, 
M'ViriioiKm; At the same time |ie ausourai^ him to 

{NHh hh lectoiy to the utmost and mihe himself hmg of the 
IxsashtodSf adinuio^ him, however, not to incmpomte his con- 
udth the Fr a nki s h dominions, as it would woipd the pride 
<rf the C MS|ewited peofde to be thus absorbed bjr the cQnqtmrots, 
and to tahe toerefy the title of *'King of the Franks »»e*t Lorn- 
bards.” Oiatlemagne appreciated and accepted this igrise ad* 
vice; for Im cotdd preserve proper limits in his ambition and in 
'the hour ol victory. Three years afterward he even did mote 
than Pope Adiiaa had advised. In 777 Queoi Hildegarde bore 
him a SOD, Pdpin, whom in 781 Charlmagne had baptized azul 
anointed King of Italy at Rome by the Pope, thus separating 
not only the two titles, but also the two kingdoms, and rmtoimg 
to the Ixunbards a national existence, feeling quite sure that 
so long as he lived the unity of his different dominions would 
ndt be imperilled. Having thus r^ulated at Rome his own 
affairs and those of the Church, he returned to his camp, took 
Pavia, recrived the submission of all toe Lombard dukes and 
counts, save one only, Aregisius, Duke Beneventum, and 
entered France again, taking with him, as prisoner. King Didier, 
whom he banished to a monastery, first at Libge and then at 
Corine, where toe dethroned Lombard, say the chroniclers, 
aided his days in saintly fashion. 

Hie prompt succem of this war in Italy, imdertaken at the 
appeal of toe head of toe Church, this first sojourn of Charle- 
magne at Rome, toe spectades he had witnessed and the 
homage Im had received, exercised over him, his plans and his 
deeds, a powerful influence. This rough Frankish warrior, 
chief a people vtoo were begiiming to make a brilliant ap- 
peaxanoe upon toe stage oi toe world, and issue himself of a 
new Unei 1^ a taste for what was grand, splendid, ancient^ 
end ooQiecratod by tone and public respect; he understood and 
estonated at ito toll worth toe moral force and importance of 
such h^es* He departed from Rome in 774, mote detennined 
tiuto ewer to subdue Saxony, to tim advantage of the Churdi 
as la of his own power, and to promote, |n the South as in 
too toe triumph of toe Fxankitoi Chz^an dmninion. 

^ m 777, he had q^vofced at Fader* 
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^ 'tning D|ioii a mem ai^ ^mcm abvtiipiito 

futr. Swnoeii Sa^atAnl^** tvj* Eg^uusd, "cuoe to 
&ik toiRi» to preseto faimsdf befose tito^Xiog. totd fititod 
loom %Mitiiv together with other Saracens in his tiai% tofito 
raoder to tte Kjiigof the Fiaiiks ayid , the toimsifhlMb 

toe Knag of toe Saiacens had confided to hu jkeqnng.’* For a 
long tone past toe Christians of the West had given toe Muato^- 
mans, Arab or other, the name (d 5 anaceiir. Ilm-al-Axttoi ^as 
governor of Saragossa, and one of toe Spanish- Arab efafeftains 
in league against Abdd-Rhaman, the last offshoot the Om- 
miad caliphs, who, with toe assistance the Berbers, had seized 
toe govenunoit of Spain. Amid the troubles of his country 
and his natkm, Ibn-al-Arabi summimed to hb aid, against 
Abdef-Rhaman, the Franks and the Christians, just as, but 
lately, Maurontius, Duke of Arles, had summemed to Pti^pnce, 
against Chades Martel, the Arabs and the Mussulmans. 

Oudemagne accepted toe summons with alacrity. With 
the coming of firing in the following year, 778, and with the 
full assent oS hk chief warriors, he be^ his march toward 
toe Pyrenees, crossed the Loire, and halted at Casseneuil, at 
toe confluence (ff toe Lot and the Garoime, to celebrate there 
toe festival of Easter, mid to make preparations for his expedi- 
tion tomoe. As he had but latdy done for his campaign in 
Itafy against the Lranbards, he tovided his fences into two 
armies: (me composed of Austraaians, Neustrians, Burgun- 
dians, and divm German contingents, and commanded by 
Charkmagne in peracm, was to enter Spain by ^ vall^ of 
Rontcsvalles, in the western Pyrenees, and mi^ lor Pampe- 
luna; the other, consisting of Provm^^ Septimanians, Loto'^ 
bards, and other populatkms of toe Souto, under toe command 
of puke Bemaidi who had alzeady hhiiaalf I0 

Italy, had orders to penetrate into %»in by toe eato»a 
pees, to receive (m ^ march toe sohmiai^ of Genma and 
Banana, and not to halt till toqr were before SaiagQiMW 
where the two armies were to foxm a junction, and vdtoli Ibn- 
al-Arabi had promised to up to toe King of toi| Fbi 3 #n 
According to tok piim, Cbarlmti^pie to t ravyi * too ^bnd* 
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lic^ Aipma&ie lu^ dotni^ of 

gM of IMe lVyiK, die foe of ^ a Mero* 

by ^esceoti aadi in all these qtuwdes, Utde ffifxwed to 
feVttf Oh ai im Howem', die msich tm aoioonq^yied 
W^iiitot dFIkij^. Tlw Kiiig of die Fnibjcs tieated^]^^ 
!iil;yas8al lidS; and Duke Ltipos swore to' hha afndi* foe 
dto first says M. Fami^ “subnuaBbn and Mcfity; but 
the event fiKm proved that it was not without umbrage m 
whho^ aH the feelix^ ol a true son of Waifie that he saw 
die Ftaaks and the son of Pepin so dose to him.” 

llw aggies^ campaign was an ea^ and a brilliant ona 
ChaileB with his army entered Spain by die valley of Ronces* 
vahes wi^bout enoiunteting any obstacle. On his arrival before 
Pampduna the Arab governor surretidered the place to him, 
and Charietoagne puriied forward vigorous^ to Saragossa, But 
tiiere fortune diar^ged. The presence of foreigners and Chris- 
tians on the soil of Spain caused a suspenrion of interior quands 
among the Arabs, vriio rose in mass, at all pmnts, to succor 
Saragossa. Hie besiq;ed defended themsdves with obstinacy; 
there was more scardQr of provisions among the beskgers thim 
inside the place; sickness broke out among them; they were 
incessaidly harassed from without; and rumors of a foesh 
rising among the Saxons reached Charleinagne. The Arabs 
demanded ni^tiatioii. To dec^e the King of the Franks upon 
an abandonment of the siege, they offered him **an immense 
quantity of gdd,” say the chroniders, hostages, and preanises 
of homage and fiddiQr. Appearances had been saved; Qiaifo* 
magne could say, and even perhaps believe, that he haid pudied 
his conquests as far as the Ebro; he decid^ on retreat, and all 
the army was set in motion to recross the Pyrenees. On arriv- 
ing before Pampduna Charlemagne had its walls onnidddy 
ra^toriiegroi^, “inorder that,” ashesaid, “thatdtymi^t 
hot be able to revoh.” The troops entered those same passes 
of RjoacesvallM wlddl they had traversed witoout obstode a 
few wedcs befene; and the advancx-goaid a&d the main body 
of toe ariny wore already dear of tom. Hii account cl what 
fa^ipeiied shaff be {^ven in rim words of Effnhaid, the onfy 
cttotcn^Kh^ whose account, fiom aH exag- 

geratih^ can be ctmrideied authentic. “tls^Kiag,” he says, 
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Ittdc hb amf willioitt ggpcricodbi «e^ ibn, iiie 
tiiat «t the mmiwit of the jPjntnees he raflei# lobie^^ fimb 
the peifiify <>f ihe VaacoDS (Basques). WluSe the amgr 
Fiaois, embanaased in a nanow ^teite, was loeced bjr ^ 
BBtuie of die jpmund to advance k one kaig dose Ikei the 
Basques, ark) tvere in andmah on the cteat of tte niountiki«4or 
die thn^neas of the loreat with whkh these paita aee cmiami 
is favoiaUe to ambuscade — descmd and faU suddaify^oa the 
bbjQjBge-tiam and on the troops of die rear-guard, wh^ duQr 
it was to covrar aB in dieir front, and precipitate diem to die 
bottcnn of the vaB^. Hiere took place a fig^t in winch die 
Franks were idled to a man. The Basques, after having pbm- 
(bred the baggage-train, profited by the ni^t’whidi had come 
on to dispose rapidly. owed aB their success in thb 

eiq^agemoit to the ii^ktness of their equipmoit and to die nat- 
ure of the spot where the action took jdace; the Franks, on the 
contrary, bdng heavily armed and in an unkvorable podtimi, 
stru^g^ against too many disadvantages. Eginhard, ma^r 
ci the househdld of the King; Anselm, count of the palace; 
and Roland, prefect (A the ma^es of Brittany, feB in this m- 
gagement. There were no means, at the time, of taking revenge 
for this check; for, after their sudden attack, the eoemy dk 
petsed to sudi good purpose that there was no gaining any trace 
of the direction in which they should be souf^t fi»r.” 

History says no more; but in the poetry of the peo[de diete 
is a longor a^ a more foithful memory than ha the court <d 
kings. The disa^ oi RoncesvaBes and die hennsm ni the 
warriors who peihdied diere, beoune in Fraiux die object of 
popular lympathy and the favcoite topic for the exercise of the 
popular fancy. The Smg of Rohiidf a real Bomeik poem In 
its great beauty, and yet rude and simple as became its mtifonal 
character, beam witness to the pridonged importance atobhaed 
in Europe by this induimit in the history cf ChMtenagBf. 
Four centuries later the comrades of Wfllhun the Ccoqneior, 
m a r c hing to battle at Hastings for the possesion at &i^^hmd, 
Mtuckup rAie5imgo/Jfofoiid,**topr^w»dieittsdVe8l(»vidmy 
Of deat^’’ says M. Vitd in his vivid estkude and afafe txtoi- 
latkai of this poetical monument of die matmtts add |fid 
pulses toward chivalry of the Middle Ages. There i| aio de- 
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1^ histoif araat be made to pa rt ici^j^ in iheie 

nnMibmiM bl nation^ leding; butjr luKum^, figiises 
d WkhoA ^ OUvtr, and Aiti^idiop ni^ ^ {nous, 

in^epbiadcited, and teixksr dtaracter ol boniten aie not 
ptite f(iblca,iaveoted b]r the fanc^ of a poet or the awdiiFty 
a monk. S dte accuracy of histoiical narradye mint be 
looked for In them, tbdr moral truth imist be recognised hi 
then jmrbninl of a peo{de and w 

The polibc genius <rf Charhanagne con^rdiended more fully 
thda ir(Midd''be im a gine d from his panegyrist’s brief and dry 
account afi the gravity di the affair ^ Rmicesvalles. Not rmly 
did be take immediate vengeance by hanging Duke Lupus (ff 
Aquitaine, vdwse treason had brou^t down this mkhap, and 
by reducing his two sons, Adalric and Sancho, to a more feeble 
a^ precarious condition; but be resolved to treat Aquitaine 
as be bad but latdy treated Italy, that is to say, to make of it, 
accordhg to the correct definition of M. Fauriel, “a spedal 
kingdmn, an intend portion, indeed, of the Frankish oni^, 
but with an espedal destination, whidi was that of resisting 
the invarions of the Andalusian Arabs, and confining tiiem as 
mudi as possible to the soil of the peninsula.” This was, in some 
sort, giving bade to tire country its primary task as an indqpar- 
dent duchy; and it was the most natural and most certain way 
of making the Aquitanians useful subjects, by giving play to 
their national vanity, to their pretensions of forming a s^Muate 
pecqde, and to thar bopes of once mme becoming, sooner or 
lata:, an independait nation. Queen HQdegarde, during her 
busbuid's sK^um at Casseneuil, in 778, bad borne him a son 
wbom be calM Louis, and who was afterward Louis the De* 
faonair. Qiariaiiagne, summoned a second time to Rmne, in 
781, by the quarrels of Pope Adrian I wkh the imperial court of 
ConstantuK^i Inou^t witii him his two sons, Puffin, aged only 
four yaus, and Louis, cmly three years, and had them anointed 
Iqr the Pk^pe-Hbe firmer King of Italy, and the latter King 
of A<|iiltai]^ On idiuning fi^ Rome to Anstraria, Charie- 
magne wm Lonto it mice to talm possesrion of his kingdom. 
Froiri jbasdES ol the Meuse to Orleans the||ti^ prinoe was 
carried in Ilk but once on the Loire|^ik manner oi 

travettig faeeeeiaed him no fak oondipms woidd that 
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lie^ :aBd iiha-«i<l'i^' Ite 

^-■mm m' 'siuii^gulse'^t 

accoOipaiiaed t^ tls4 offioen to ipnil 1^ CE«ini^ 

gwnttinna , nwn dtioaeiil^ GfaaitemiUgne, yiMi 
^bi^Fnuikisit Lmdes, diatinguMfecd an in- 
ffitnness, Inxt also for adloitiiiH, an^, wdi aa iilfW 
to be neitber deceived i^ siOBted dabningy 
itodnilcat pofndatioiis vntfi wboni rtbqr woidd liave ito ^lb^ 
From dais period to* the deaUi <d Oilriemagwe, i«d by his aoMp^ 
eign influence, thoQgb all die while itoder hii icm’a fum^^ 
government of Aquitaine vnA m. series^of oonliaaed effes^ to 
hull back the Arabs of Spain beyond tfab Ebro, to exte^ to 
that liver the dcuninion of the Flanks, to div^ to that end ^ 
|orces as wdl as the fedings of the pc^puktions of Southeni Gatfl, 
and thus to pursue, in South as in the North, against tlw 
Arabs as well as a^^unst the Saxons and Huns, die grand design 
of Charlemagne, which was die repreapon of foreign invasians 
and the triumph cf Christian France over Asiatic pog^niM" and 
Islamiam. 


Althouid* continually oUig^ to watch, and often to 
i^bt, Charlemagne mi^ wdl bdieve that he had nearly g««fo^ 
his end. .. He had evayiriiete gresdy extended die frondera of 
the Frankish dominknia and subjugated the populations Com- 
prised in^his conquests. He had inoved that fak new frondm 
kould he vigotou^ defended i^ainst new invarions or da^pr^ 
ous nei^bots. He had pursued tho Huns and the Slavcra to 
the confines of tte l&npire of the East, and dieEasaceiia to ^ 
islands of Corska ahd Sardinia. The centre id the domiilkm 


was no longer in aadent G«4; hehadtransfeitodittoaiiQfot 
npt far from die Rhine, in tte midst and within reach of the 
Germanic populaticHia, at die town of Aix-la-Qu^idlle, wihl(h 
he had founded, and vHbhh was Ms lavowhe raridmoef 
die {ffi^pal parts of tito Gallo-friadddk togtotoj, Aim^^ 
Neustria, and Buigu»iy, were efiectuaHy iMiM hi one 'dSi^ 
What he had dbie w^ Sonthccn Gaol Into to 
pi^ded out; how he had bodt sqwn^ it Iron Ik M 

don, and stffl retained it mdet Idi oomah Tiro ca|toiillDiia 
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protected the mi>iidtoi)iarii^ qf OjitjstiMijl^ 
entered also in the duiacter <4 piptee^ 
cxnmt <m the Uithld sij^xirt of the Pope ^ Ul# 
01 Pope c6uld couht on hipi. He had remi^ 

and preamts ficoia the sdvele^ of |he East, Chx»- 
3 diM 8 u l rn a n |^faont*the ^p^rs of Constantinople and 
the ca|i^ ftf Bagdad. Evetywhere, in Europe, in Africa, and 
in he was, leaiedaiU respect Sudi, 

at t^ eUie^of the e%^th c«ituiy,'«were, so far as he was con- 
cerned, the results of his wars, of the siq)erior capacity he had 
dr^la^, and of the successes he had won and kept. 

In 799 he teceiTed, at Aix-la-Chapelle, news of serious di^ 
tufbon^ whidi had broken out at Ronoe," that Pope Leo HI 
had been attached by ^conspirators, who^ alter pul^g out, it 
was said, his eyes and his tongue, had diut him up in'the mon- 
astery. of St Erasmus, whence he had wffli great difficulty 
eaci^ped, and that he had taken refuge with Winigisius, Duke 
of announcing his inthntbn of repairing thoice to the 

Prilukish King. Leo was already known (b Charlemagne; at 
his iccessbn to the pontificate, in 795„he had sent to hmi, as 
to the patrician and defemler of Rcnne, the keys of ,|he prison 
^ Peter, and the banner of the city. Charfemagne sU>wed 
a dls^^ to receive him with equal kindness and reqwct 
ilib' Pope arrived, in fact, at Paderbom, passed some days 
diesi^ gcdording to Egiuhard, and returned to Rome on the 
30th Iloveoffier, 799, at ease regarding his hiture, but with- 
out Im^ledge on the part of aiiyone d what had been settl^ 
between iffie King of (he Franks and him. Oiartenagne re- 
mair^^^ the winter it Aix-la-Chapelle, spent the first months 
of tl^yW 890 OB if#ur8 connected with Westan France at 
'PtHUB, Oritiiii, and Paris, and, rriui^Eung to Mayence 
in the 190^ of Aug^ then for the first th^ announc^ to 
fso^ of Franks Us design of ii||kkUg a journey 

to in fact, and tmnd <» the a^d 

Mo$ TWOflLi IVV*"HI3» 
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Boo, ttt g»tos of Rome* Tlw l| 0 |w f i«o^v«d 
lum as lie ms disQ^^ tbes^ tlie iiei$'(^ 
on tlMB ^:qps of the baa3«» of St. Fetar.aad amil geiMsal^l^^ 
kjdis, he intcoduced the King into the stmctua^^ die hles^ 
iqiosde, ^}r%ing and thanking dw L«^ lor this hi^pjr event.** 
Sonw ^ys woe iqpent hi enunining iato the gxievai^ v^iidh 
had been set down to the Pope's account, and k leoeivii^ 
monks amved from Jerasslem to i^esent to the King, |dk the 
patriaich’s Uesung, die k^ <d the Hoty Sepokhie and Csi- 
vary, as well as the saoed standani Ini^y, on the asdr ^ 
Decmber, Boo, “the day of the Nadvhy of our Loid,” says 
Eginhazd, “the Sling came into the basilica of the bkamd St 
Peter, i^iosdc, to attend the cdebradon cd mass. Attbemoment 
when, in his place before the altar, he was bowing down to pray, 
Pope Leo {daced cm his head a crovm, and all the Roman peoide 
shouted, ‘Long life and victory to Charles Augustus, crowned 
by God, the great and pacific Emperor (tf the ^mansl* Altar 
this proclamation the Pontiff prostrated himself bdore him and 
paid him adoradon, according to the custom established in the 
days of the (dd emperors; and thenceforward Charles, giving 
up the title of patrkian, bore that of onperor and augustus.** 

E^khard adds, in his Life of Charlemagne: “The King at 
first testified great aversion for this dignity, for he dedimod 
that, notwithstanding the importance of the festival, he would 
not on that day have altered the diurdi if he could have fore- 
see the intentbns of the sovoeign Pcmtiff . However, tifs 
event excited the jealousy of the Roman onperors (of Con^ 
stantinoide), who showed great vexation at it; but Charles 
met thdr bad graces with nothing but great patioioe, apd 
thanks to this magnanhnity which raised him so far above them, 
he managed, by sendkg to them frequoit embassaet and giving 
than k his letters the name of brotho-, to triumph over their 
conceit.” 

No one, ptobaldy, bdieved, k tlm ninth coittuy, and no OQPk 
assuredly, win noways believe that Ch^ was in' 

nocent bdorehand of what to<fic {dace im the 35^1 cff Heoember, 
Boo, k tlm basilica of St Peter. It is doiditful, also, if he woe 
serkuaily concerned about ke fft-tempor of the appeioni df the 
East He had wit aiou|^ to u n do i taod the vaitMt>.idkch al- 
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irap lei^^ to dd tnditle^ and be ai|g^ have 

tid^ eiHiw paiiu to sec(ii» thdr ooimteod^^ 
poror; b^t aB Ms cooitaiipotaxies bc&ved, and he abo tm- 
do^bted^ believed, ;di^ he had cm that day mSfy mm and set 
op ag^da Roiaaii l&a^re. 

What, thflo, vras tbe government ^ this em|die of whidh 
Omdemhgnemts proud to assume the old tide? Howdtdthb 
German wasfior govoa drat vaid dondmon vdudr, thanks to 
his omqrieste, extended from die Mbe to the Ebro, dom the 
Nmth Sea to the Mediterranean; which comprised neai^ aS 
<3eimany, Bdgium, France, Switzerland, and die north of Itafy 
and of Spain, and vdiich, sooth to say, was still, when Charle- 
nu^liie caused himsdf to be made emperor, scarce more than 
the huntir^-ground and the battle-field of all the swarms of 
barbarians who tried to setde on tbe ruins of the Roman world 
they had invaded and brokoi to pieces? The government of 
Charlemagne in the midst of this chaos is the striking, cmnpli- 
cated, and transitory fact 'rdiich is now to be passed in review. 

A word of wamir^ must be first of all given touching this 
word gover nm ent with which it is imposuble to dispense. For 
a bttg time past the word has aitaiM ideas of national unity, 
general organization, and regular and efficient power. There 
has been no lack of revolutions which have changed dynasties 
and the pruidples and fonns of the supreme power in the 
State; but th^ have always left existing, imder different names, 
the practical machinay whereby tiie supreme power makes 
itsdf fdt and exercises its various functions over the whole 
country. Open tbe dlauiftac, whether it be caBed the Imperial, 
the Royal, or the National, and you will find there always the 
working syston of the government of France; all the powers 
and their agents, from the lowest to the faintest, are tliere indl' 
cated and classed according to their prerogatives and rdatkms. 
Nor have we there a mere empty ncmiendature, a phantom of 
theory; tidn gp go on actually as they are desctibed<-^tlie boob 
k the reflex dt the reaEty. It were ea^ to condruct, for the 
empire (Brarlemagoe, a timilar list ck offioecsi; timre might 
be set down in it titles, counts, vicars, oepenieis, and sheriffs 
{seMni), and titey mig^t be dktrffiut^ || regular gradation, 
ovmtiie vdiote taoitoty; bm UwotM beoi|ebu||»Ue,forniost 



nuloiii; d ilifli#tiuiht^^ tMem 
jKnmlen tud tiiratudvts in Hie 

eSnrte ^ C^riemegne, dtIi«i‘''to estotiiii^ thaia m « iim loot- 
ing or to mali» toan^act ivith ngidazi^, were ootoji&w^ 

^ his acdkm the chsorder around hhn wns measurdere and inr 
suimountable. He mig^ check it for a moment at one pc^; 
but the evil existed vAaeva his tanrifale wffl dM not reach, 
and whoever it did the evil brdte out again as soon as it had 
bem withdrawn. Etow oouM it be othawise? Qaikmagne 
h^ not to grapple widi one sing^ natkm or vrith one sl^^ 
system oi institutions; he had to deal with different natkms, 
without odiesion, and foreign one to another. Ihe authmity 
bebnged, at one and the same time, to assemblies of free men, 
to landholdos over the dwellers on their domains, and to the 
over the leudes and their foUowing. Ihese three powers 
appeared and acted side by ^e in every locality as well as in 
the totality of the State. Their relations and their proogatives 
were not governed by any genoally recognized principle, and 
none of the three was Invested with sufficient mi^t to hatutuaUy 
prevail against the independmce or reastance of its rivals. 
Force alone, varying according to circumstances and always 
uncertain, d^ed matters between tl^. Such was France at 
the accesskm of the second line. The coexistence cff and the 
strug^ between the three systems of institutioDS and the thnre 
powers jurt alluded to had as yet had no other result. Out'^ 
this chaos Chaikmagne caused to issue a monatdiy, strong 
thtmigh him alone and so long as he was 1^, but powmiess and 
gone like a diadow when die man was lost to the institatkm. 

Whoever is astonished eiffier at this triumidi of absohite 
monarchy through the personal movement ot Charlemagne, or 
at the speedy fall of the fol^ on die disappearance of the 
moving sg^t, understands neither what can be dime by a great 
man, wh^ without hhn, society sees itsdf given over to dewlfy 
peril, nor ^w unsubstantial ai^ frail is abicduto power when 
the great man is no kmg^ by, or when society has no loii^ 
needcffhun. 

It has just beoi diown Iww OiaTteiw^ne by his w|is, whkh 
had for d^ object and result pexmaaent and w#*leeured 
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6asHlu(St^ li<4 8^ the Itesh inc|||^ 0 Q 8 (d bai^aoaas, that 
j% 9^13^ (hlMrdbr coming itM without. An attempt 
^ now W matte to show by what means he s^ about sup- 
{Mseastef disra^ teom within aiul puteing his own nile in tte 
^teoe of the anarchy that preralled in the Roman world which 
lay in rains, and In the barbaric world which was a prey to 
bhnd and IB-iegulated force. 

A diatinctitm must be drawn between the local and central 
govmnments. 

Far from the centre of the State, in what have since been 
called the provinces, the power of the Emperor was exenped 
hf the medium of two classes of agents, one local and perma- 
nmrt, the other despatched from the centre and tranatory. 

In the first class we find: 

ist The dukes, counts, vicars of counts, centeniers, sheriffs 
(scabini), ofikers or nu^trates residing on the ^t, nominated 
^ the Empm>r himself or by his (blegates, and charged with 
the duty of actii^ in his name for the levying of troops, render- 
ing of justice, maintenance of order, and receipt of imposts. 

sd. The beneficiaries or vassals of the Emperor, who held 
oi him, sometimes as hereditaments, more often for life, and 
more often still without fixed rule or stipulation, lands; do- 
mains, throughput the extent of vdiich they exercised, a little 
bit in thdr ovm ruune and a little lut in the name of the Emperor, 
a certain jurisdiction and nearly all the rights of soverdgnty. 
:;0iere was nothing very fixed or dear in the position of the 
' beneficiaries and in the nature of tireir power; they were at 
one «ui the same time delegates and independent owners and 
enjoyers of usufruct, and the former or the latter characto: 
prevailed among them according to circumstances. But, alto- 
gether, th^ were doaely bound to Charlemagne, who, in a 
great number of cases, charged them with the execution of his 
ordos in the lands th^ occupied. 

Above these agents, local and residoit, magistrates or bene- 
ficiaiies, wme the missi domimci, temporary commisdoners, 
diaiged to inqiect, in the Empoor’s name, the ooD^lition of the 
provinces; autiroriaed to pmetrate into tire intertor of the free 
lands as wdl as of the domains granted ftith the title of ben- 
efioesi having the rie^t to reform cmta^ abuses, and bound 



^ |Kir ffldoiM, •hopbg towaid liie dder #. t% * 

TCHu^stexs, and a«B)e di^ 

ipy jt, w^ tibfit ecdbsilurtics JMi 

BowviRa;, if tibose idio ira» deBbowdog abovd dw nutter «d>* 
mkted to &eir examinatian diowad a defllre ISr &, die King 
rqiaiied to than and lanaiaed with dum as long u thi^ widud; 
and thai diejr reported to biin» widi paktik kmSk^, what 
diqr dioughit about aU mattersi and what were the Mradly 
discussknis that had arisen among them. I must nol fazgiu to 
say that, if the weather were fine, everything toed: {dace in die 
open air; odierwise, in several distinct buQdings, whae those 
who had to delibaate <m the King’s pnqiosals were separated 
fe»n the multitude of pawms cmne to dw assembbr, and dien 
the men cd greater note were admitted. The places afqxdnted 
for die meaing of the tords were divided into two parts, in such 
sort that the bishic^ the abbots, and the daics of high rank 
might meet without mixture with the laity. In the same way 
the counts and other chiefs of die State underwent squuation, 
in the morning, until, whether the King was present or absent, 
all were gathered together; then die lords above qiecified, the 
clerics on their side, and the laics on theirs, n^iaired to die 
hall which had been assigned to than, and where seats had 
been with due honor prepared for them. When the lords laical 
and ecclesiastical were thus separated from the muldtu^ it 
remained in their power to sit separatdy or together, accoird* 
ing to the nature of the business they h^ to with, eccle- 
siastical, secular, or mixed. In the same way, if they wished 
to send for anyone, either to demand re&eshment or to put 
any questum, and to dismiss him after gettii^ vdiat they wanted, 
it was at their optum. Thus todi place the examination of 
affairs proposed to them by the King for ddiberation. 

“The second business of tbe King was to ask of eadi idiat 
thoe was to report to him or enl^ten him touching die part 
(ff the kingdom eadi had come Not <mfy ym diis per- 
mitted to all, but they were strietty enjeuned to make inquhrks 
durii^ the interval betwem the assonblies, about what haf^Mned 
within or without tbe kingdom; arul they were bound to sedc 
knoiriedge frcmi fordgners as weff as natives, oiemin as writ 
as ftieo^ somethnes employing emissarie^^ waii w^uut 



<fpnPi^ ^^enaoelves BAidb tbcmt tiu^itmimer% jdi^ itc> 
1^^ llie Eing vryi^ to) kluoir wbether 

is «E^ 1 ^, in «iqr conur, of tiie Idbgdom, te p6b|^ iva« 
lortlnsi fold the came (rfthtarrestle^^ wirii^her 

tihm had happened any disturbance ^ which it was necessaxy 
to draw the attention of the coundl^giRteta], and other ^»hHi^r 
matters* ; He sbt^^ ahK) to know wimthqr any of the subjl> 
gated nalicms w«ce inchned to revolt; whether any of those 
had reveited seemed dh^osed toward submission; and wlxi^, 
dmse that were stM indq)endent were threatening tlw 
with aiqrattacL On all these subjects, whenever thetb 
numifestation of disorder or danger, he donanded chie%’ wwP 
were the motim or occasion of them.” 

There is imedof rm greatrefiectbntorecngniai^i^^ttlildui^ 
acterof these assembUes: h is dearly impiinted^tp^l^^ldce^ 
drawn by Hincmar. The figure oi CharlemDi^an tddne fihs 
the picture: he is the oentie^iHeoe of It and the every- 

thing. ’TIs he who wills thirt the rurtknud aspm^' jdtould 
meet and dei&aate; ’tins he who hujkdies into^:^ stiife of the 
country; *tis he who proposes and sgfNKWes ofj or rejects (he 
laws; with him rest wifi and modv^ initiative and dedsiob. 
He has a mmd suffidently judicious^ unshackled, and deyat^ 
to understand that the lurtion ought not to be 1^ m darkncbs 
about its affairs and that he himsdf has need of ccnnmunici^ting 
with it, of gathering infinmation horn it, and of learning its 
opinkms. But we have here ho ediibition of great poIMcal 
libertfes, no pec^ discussing its mterests and its busipem, 
interfering effectually in the adoption of resolutions, and, in 
fact, taking in its government so active and decisive a part as 
to have a rig^t to say that it is sdf-goveming, or, in other 
words, a free peqde. It is Ghaitemagne and he abne who 
governs; it is absolute govemmmt marked by prudence, alnlity, 
aird grandeur. 

When the mind dwells upon the state of GaQo-Frankish 
sodefy in the dg^th century, there is nothing astonishing in 
such a fact. Wither it be dvilized or barbarian, that which 
every soddy needs, tifet vriudi it sed:s or demands first of all 
in its government, is a certain degree of goo^ sense and stroi^ 
wfib of intdl^jmoe and innate Mtiunce, sel lar as the puMic 
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liil l if f lirti .iiltift''€dii€ei^Qfid4 'ounJitks. iii' ittcL'vliklt'iiiiiE^ 
flodal «cder ouintamed or sudce it reaSsed, ttid to piiH^^ 
vetpOct fat indbidoal ri^ts and the |m]gieas<^ the general 
ndyidag. Tlds is dw essential aim Of eieiy ecmo^^ 
mens and die insdnidons and guaianteea of &ee govmnment 
aie dm means M A.n*i<>»ng it. It is. " <*hw -yyi i * 

tnty, on the rains of die Roman and beneaitih die ido^ of die 
barbaik noiH die GaJb-Fiankisli nation, vast and widi* 
out cchemon, braddi and igimrant, ans incapOMe <d briapg- 
ing forth, so to aP^ak, from its own wcnnb, widi die aid of 
its own wisdom and virtue, a government of the IdnOL A 
host of different lotces, without enlightenment and without 
restraint, were evaywhoe and tncessanlfy straggling foe do* 
minion, cu, in odier words, were ever trouUing and endangering 
the sodal condition. Let there but arise, in the midrt ^ diis 
dhaos of unruly forces and sdfidi passions, a great man, one 
of those devated .minds and strong chaiactms that can under* 
stand the essential aim of society, and then urge it forward, 
and at the same time keqp it well in hand on the roads that 
lead thereto, and sudi a man will soon seize and exercise the 
persoiud power almost oi a despot, and peqife will not only 
mak* him wdcome, but evra celebrate his {uaises, for they do 
not quit the substance for the shadow, or sacrifice the end to 
the means. Such was the empire of Charlemagne. Amcmg 
annalists and historians, some, treating him as a mere con- 
queror and despot, have igncnedlus merits and his g^oiy; others, 
that tiiey mig^ admire him without scrapie, have made oi him 
a founder of free institutims, a constitutional mmiardi. 
are equalty mistaken: Charlemagne was, indeed, a conqueror 
and a despot; but Ity his cmiquests and peramial power he, 
so as he vras by, tiiat is, for six-and*forty years, saved 
Gallo-Fraakirii society from barbaric invarion without and 
anarchy within. That is the diaiactetistic oi his government 
and bis title to g^iy. 

What he was in his wars and his general idatfons whh 
his nation has just been seen; he shs^ now be eihffrited 
in all his admiinstrative activity and his intdlertual lile, 
as a l^islator and as a friend to the human mind. 'Zhe 
same man win be recc^poized in every case; he vriff ||taw in 
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gKKtoe^ ivitiKiat changing, as he ii|>pea]s his vamus 
aq^ects.: - ■ 

Haene are often joined tc^etha:, tonder die title of 
rkt (ca^jtofa-HBnall chafers, articles) a mass ctf acti^ very 
diffin^t in poont of dates and c^jec^ whidi are aftributed 
indiscanininately to Charlemagne. This is a mistaJce. The 
Cafdtulaiiea are the Ian's or legislative measures of ^ Frank- 

kir^ Merovingian as weU as Caiiovingian. Thme of the 
Merovin^ans are few in number, and of sli^t importance, 
and amimg those of the Carlovingians, which amount to 15a, 
6$ orf^ are due to Charlemagne. When an attempt is made 
to dasi^ these last according to their object, it is impossiUe 
not to be struck with their incohermt variety; and several 
of them are such as we tiiould nowadays be surprised to meet 
with in a code or in a special law. ^nong Chulemagne’s 65 
Capitulaiies, rdiich contain 1,151 articles, may be cotmted 87 
of mmal, 293 of political, 130 of penal, no of dvil, 85 of re- 
U^us, 305 of cancmical, 73 of dmnestic, and i a of incidental 
l^slatkm. And it must not be supposed that all these articles 
are really acts oi l^islation, laws properly so called; we find 
among them the texts of ancient natioi^ laws revised and pro- 
mulgated afresh; extracte from and additions to these same 
ancioit laws, Salk, Lombard, and Bavarian; extracts fnnn 
acts <d couricils; instructions ^ven by Charienu^ne to his 
envoys in the provinces; questions tiiat he proposed to put to 
the bishops or counts whoi they came to the national assembly; 
answm given Charknu^ne to questions addressed to him 
ysf tile bishc^ counts, or txnnmissioneis (missi dcnninici); 
jiklipaaacits, decrees, royal pardons, and simple notes that Charl^ 
magne seems to have had written down for himsdf alone, to 
remind lam of what he proposed to do; in a word, nearly all 
the various acts which could possibly have to be framed by an 
earxmrt, ftur-sij^ted, and active govenunent. Often, indeed, 
tiuse Oqiftulaiies have no imperative or prohibitive character; 
they are simple counsels, purely mond precqyts. We read 
thmein, for example: 

**Covetou8jMSs doth consist in desiring that which others 
possess, and in giving away nau^t of tirat ikhidi oneself pos- 
sesseih; Sicoording to the apostk, it is the of aU evfl.** 
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murt Ijte laictuwdL” 

TIm! Cspitulades iviiich have beat citwwd |mder ^ heads 
at iditktdt fmd, $titd4mamcellegisiaiiim we dw xnost nuzaer^ 
eus^ and aze those whidh bear most deddedhr an impendve 
ci proidbitive stamp; among them a promiiient place is held 
by measozGs of pofjtw^ eoonmnyi administcatioQ> ft»>d police; 
jmu anffl find thwein an attempt to put a fixed pike <m pro* 
visions, a real trial ci a maximum for cereals, and a jmdulntimi 
of mmdkhy, with the fdlowing dause: 

“& such mendicants be met with, and they labor not with 
their hands, let none take thought about giving unto them.” 

The Ulterior police of the palace was r^;ulated thereby, as 
wdl as that of the empire: 

”We do will and decree that none of those who serve in otu: 
palace shall take leave to receive therein any man who seeketh 
refuge there and cometh to hide there, by reason ci theft, homi- 
cide, adultwy, or any other crime. tW if any free man do 
break throu^ our interdicts and hide such malefactor in our 
palace, he riiall be bound to cany him on his shoulders to the 
puUk quartw, and be there tied to the same stake as the male- 
factor.” 

Certain Ca{Mtularies have been termed rdigious kgjdaUon, 
in contradisdnetion^to canonical legislatkm, because they are 
really admonitions, religious exhortations, addressed not to 
ecclesiastics akme, but to the faithful, the Christian people in 
g^ieral, and notaUy characterized by good sense and, one 
might almost say, freedom of thought* 

For ezamide: 

“Beware of venasting the names of mai^ ftdsdy so 
called, and the memory ci dubious saints.” 

“Let none suppose that prayer cannot be made to God save 
m three tongues (probably Latin, Greek, and Germanic, or 
perhaps the vulgar tongue; for the last was really beginnirm to 
take form], for God is adored in all toi^;ues, and man is heard 
if he do but ask for the things that be right.” 

Hmse details are put fmward that a pncqier idea may be 
obtained of Charlemagne as a legislator, and of what are called 
his laws. We have here, it W01 be seen, iw ordiimiy 
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and 00 Oidiiuuy laws; we see the woric, with iodnite vaiiatinis 
aiidhidbc(amectedfom,o{apnxlq;iOa%eoer^^ aadwatdi- 
M ttiastibr, who had to tfahd^ aod pittvide lor evet^rthia^ who 
hid to he everywhere the moving and the regtdathig qdrit 
Thia tinivenal and untiling energy is the grand cfaazaicterisdc 
of Chariteafflie’s govemmrat, and was^ perhaps, what made his 
8i^>eih>rhy most incontestable and his power most effident 

It is noticeable that the majority of Charlemagne’s Caintu- 
laiies bdcmg to that epoch his reign when he was Emperor 
of the West, when he was invested with aU the sidraidor of 
soverdgn power. Of the 6$ Capitularies classed undo: dMer- 
ent heads, 13 only me previous to the 25th of December, 800, 
the date of his coronation as Emperor at Rome; 52 are com- 
prised between the years 801 and 804. 

The energy of Charlemagne as a warrior and a politician 
having thus been exhibited, it remains to say a few words 
about his intellectual energy. For that is by ik> means the 
least original or least grand feature ci his character and his 
influence. 

Modem times arul civilized society have more than once 
seen despotic sovereigns filled with distrust toward scholars of 
exalted intdlect, especially such as cultivated the moral and 
political sciences, and little indined to admit them to thdr 
favor or to public (^oe. There is no knotting whether, in mir 
days, with our freedom of thou^t and of the press, Charle- 
magne would have been a stranger to this feeling of antipathy; 
but vdiat is certain is that in his day, in the midst of a barbaric 
society, there vms no inducement to it, and that, by nature, he 
was not diqxtsed to it. His powerwas not in anyrespect ques- 
tbned; distu^uished intellects were very rare; Charlemagne 
had too much need of thdr services to fear their critidsms, and 
they, on thdr part, were more anxbus to second his efforts 
than to diow, toward hhn, arqrthing like exaction or indepen- 
dence. He gave rein, therefore, without any embaxia^ment or 
nfltgiving, to his inclination toward th«tn, their 

studies, their labors, and their influmce. drew them into 
fibe managemeat of affairs. In Guizot’s Hidory of CivUmiion 
im W^nmee diete is a list of the names and wiid^ of twenty-three 
mm tlw a^ ninth centuries vdm hii|e escaped oUivioDi, 
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laiS «ie lottiid giniqped ftboiit Qaafanwii^ » Ids oim 
hslititsl adviseis, <»: assigi^ Um as advisers to ys sons 
and X/nus in Italy and Aquitaine, or sent by him to aM 
pchOs ^oi !:& empire as his owamhwioneis, or dmged in his 
name with imptnrtaat n^ptiaticms. And those wlsm he did 
not emidoy at a distance fanned, In his hmnediato neisdthor- 
hood, a kained and indusbiotts sodefy, a sehaal of tko foku, 
according to smne modem commentators, but on acodemy oioA 
not a sehocl^ acocnxling to others, devoted rather to ctmversaticm 
than to teadde^. 

It probably fulfilled both missitms; it attmded Charle- 
magne at his various residences, at one time wmrking for him 
at questions he invited them to deal with, at another ^ving to 
the regular onnponents of hk court, to his chihlren, and to it- 
self lessons in the diffaent sciences called liberal: grammar, 
rhebmc, log|c, astroncHny, geometry, and even theology, and 
the great rdigious problam it was b^p^ming to discuss. Two 
mm, Akuin and Eginhard, have remained justly odebrated 
in the literary history of t^ age. Alcuin was toe principal 
director of toe school ci the palace, and the favorite, the confi- 
dant, the learned adviser of Charlemagne. *‘Ii your zeal were 
imitatod,” said he one day to toe Emperor, “perchance one 
mi{^ see arise in France a new Athens, far more furious than 
toe andent— toe Athens of Christ.” 

Eginhard, who was younger, recdved his scientific education 
in tire school of the palace, and was head of toe public works 
to Charlemagne, befme becmning his bi(^{dier, and, at a 
later period, toe intimate adviser of his son Louis the Debonair. 
Other scholars of toe school of toe palace, Angilbert, Leidrade, 
Adalbatd, Agobatd, Theodulph, were abbots St. Riquier or 
Corbie, archbishops oi Lyons, and bitoops cl Orieans. They 
had all assimied, in toe schod itsdf , names iUustrioos in pa- 
gan antiquity : Akuin called himself Fiaccm; Angitbeit,ir<WMr; 
Theodulph, Pindar. Charlemagne himself had hem pleased 
to take, in their society, a great name of dd^but be had bonowed 
from tito history of the Helwews— he caSed hhnsdif Daoii; and 
]^|itoaid, animated, no doubt, by the same sei^flaeolB, was 
Fmdbel, toat nephew of Moses to whom God had gcapted toe 
sift d lowing how to work skfltolly In wood and tU toe lap* 
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teHais iilildi served for the coBshnfoiaoii of the atrk and tiie 
lalwraadk Shlier m the lifotune of i^al {M^nm or af^ 
Ms de«& aS these scholars became great d^nitaifoa ctf the 
dnirch, iMT ended t^ur lives in monasteries of note; but, so 
Icmg as lived, they served Chaxlcimagne or his scms not 
only with the devotion ^ ^thful advise but also as hdlow^ 
proud of ' the master who had known hem to do them hmior 
% makuig uae di them. 

ft was without ^ort and by natural sympatl^ that Chaile* 
magne had inspired them with such sentiments; for he, too, 
really loved sciences, literature, and such studies as ymt then 
possilde, and he cultivated them on his own account and for 
his own pleasure, as a sort of conquest It has been doubted 
whethw he could write, and an expresrion of Eginhard’s might 
authorize such a doubt; but, according to other evidorce, and 
even according to the passt^ in Eginhaid, one is inclined to 
bdieve merely that Charlonagne strove painfully, and without 
much success, to write a good hand. He had learned Latin, 
and he understood GreeL He caused to be commenced, and, 
perhaps, himsdf commenced die drawing up of the first Ger- 
manic grammar. He ordered diat the old barbaric poems, in 
which the deeds and wars of the ancient kin^ were edebrated, 
should be collected for posterity. He gave Germanic names to 
the twelve months of the year. He distinguished the winds by 
twelve special trnms, whereas before his time they had but four 
derignations. He paid great attention to astronomy. Bang 
trouUed one day at no loiter seeing in the firmament one of 
the known {danets, he wrote to Alcuin: “What thinkest thou 
of tfate Mors, which, last year, being concealed in the sign of 
Cancer, was intercepted from the si^t of men by the li^t of 
the sun? Is it the regular course of his revolution? Is it the 
infltzmee <d die am? Is it a miracle? Could he have been two 
yeuB about performing the course ci a rin^ one?** 

In theological studies and discussions he exhibited a par- 
ticukr and grave interest “It k to him,” say Ampbre and 
Hattefou, '* 1 ^ tve must refor the honor of decision taken 
in 794 by dte council of Frankfort in the giiat dispute about 
inri^; a temperate decision whkh k as far |einov^ fnnn the 
inliitetetiBa of die hnage-worahippen as from:^ frenzy of the 
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Attention lo ^ lihe dksigy jgn^nptie lie 

(tepioied. “Ah,” aeil he <»»« <i»y, “if o^ X bed eho^ jwe « 

doeeo desics liwMn e d in ell 'the affencet, 'M Jeionee\iiiiii|^Aiuei^^ 
wnei” With ah hk puissance it wes luit ip his potiset 
Jceoeses and 'Augustins; but he Ji^ the loundatun^ J^^Riie 
cathedial dbuithes and the great monaatadet^ ul ^(dMq^ fUn 
doistxal schools lor the edocatkui of ecdeaiasdcs, and, 'ounr^hg 
his sdidtude sthl farther, he reccmunoided to l»shpi» and 

abbots that, in those schools, “di^ should take ctoce to no 
difference between the sons of Serfs and of ,|S|iatoen, so that thqr 
might onne and sit on the same bendusa to study grammar, 
music, and arithmetic.” Thus, in the ^hth century, he fore- 
diadowed the eztensbn which, in the nineteenth, was to be 
accorded to primary instruction, to the advantage and honmr 
not (mly of the clergy, but also of the wbde people. 

After so much of war and toil at a distance, Charlemagne 
was now at Aiz-la-Chapelle, finding rest in this work of peaceful 
dvilizatioiL He was anbellisbing the capital which he had 
founded, and which was called the king’s court. He had built 
there a grand basilica, ma^piificently adorned. He was cmn' 
pleting his own palace there. He fetched from Itafy ckxks 
tJfillwl in church music, a pbus joyance to which he was numb 
devoted, and whidi he reoommmided to the bishcgw of his 
empire. In the outskirts ci Aix-la-Chapdle “he gave full 
scope,” says Eginhatd, “to his deli|^t in ridii^ and huitting. 
Baths of naturally tepid water gave hhn great pleasure. Bdsf 
passionately fond of swimming, he became so deiteiipts that 
none could be oomfHued with lum. He invited not osi(y1ikaim8, 
biff also bis frioids, die {^andeea of hit court, and smut^nes 
even the sddiets of his guard, to badie wi& him, insom^uch 
that there wme often a huiKlted and ranre pertoos baiyi^ at 
'a time.” .■ 

Whenage arrived, he miuie no aheiat^k l&ltoi^bi^^ 
at dm sansi lm^ oC {Mating away Itioi ^ 
dbtotii&-'<d':deniii«'']ie'^wMi 'a!iiath'takM'>tiD!~irith iti'^aiMl neebitfed 
with.tfton:Severhy. 

'iriMBMked'hss will sevend' tkneS'Over* ' 'lifWL' 
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Im mit the d^xibutkm ^ his treascoe^ lug taow^t 
his «ad alivUs fuzokure, in ^ pxesenoe bis frioids 

iod lift offlcetB) in older that th^ ipioe toi^^ insisre, akf» 
M» 40 i^, die execution of this partit^ and he set down his 
intentid^*^ dik rei^iect in a wzitt«i summary, in whidi he 
maiu^ SJl his riches in three grand lots. The first two were 
Into twenty-one portions, whidh were to be distributed 
affit^ die twenty-one metropditan churches of his empize. 
i^er havii^ put these fiist two lots under seal, he willed to 
peeierve to hkoodf his usual enjoym^k of the tlidrd so long as 
he Ih^. But after his death, or vokintaiy renunciation of the 
dungs of this world, this same lot was to be subdivided into four 
pordcms. His intention was that the first should be added to 
the twenty-one portions which were to go to the metropolitan 
diurches; the second set aside for his sons and dac^ters, and 
for the sons and dau^ters of his sons, and redivided among 
them in a just and proportionate manner; the third dedicated, 
acomiing to the usage of Christians, to the necesaties of the 
pomr; and, lastly, the fourth distributed in the same way, under 
the name cd al^ among the servants, of both sexes, of the 
palace for their lifetime. As for the books which he had amassed, 
a lazge numbo: in his library, he decided that those who wished 
to have them might buy than at their proper value, and that 
the monqr vdiich they produced should be distributed among 
the poor.” 

Bfoving thus carefully regulated his own private affairs and 
botmty, 1^ two years later, in 813, took the measures necessary 
for the zegitiation, after deat]^ of public affairs. He had 
lost. In 8x1, his oldest son, Charles, who had been his constant 
cooqianfon in his wars, and, in 810, his second son. Puffin, whom 
he hid made King rff Itafy; and he summoned to side his 
third smi, Louis, King of Aquitaine, who was destined to suc- 
ceed him. He ordered the convocation of five local ooundls 
whuh were to assemble at Mayence, Rheims, Chitons, Tours, 
and Aifos, for the purpose of bringing about, subject to the 
Kh^s iatificxdioB, the reforrrisriecessary in the Church. Passing 
fitote fihe r^Sajis ol the Church to those (ff the State, he convoked 
at Ahr-la-dbapdle a gmerai assemUy of l:&l||fps, aUtots, county 
lafograadeea, and of the entire pe(^e>andi|Mding council in 
BMvaa.tv.— «4. 
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.Ub son libuls kiQg-otiiJMBrari mlieoslO oH 
it ^ inoy eipedteaV and plea^ to Ibe jpec^^ Qk 
Sonday in the nsxt month, August, 813, C!!harienMfflMS lepsited, 
crown on head, tdth his son Louis to the cathedial of Aht-^la* 
Oiapdle, laid upon the aUar anod^ crown, and, after {tfayW 
addressed to his scm a solemn eshoitatum respecting aB Im 
duties as king toward God and the Chunh, toward laii^y 
and hia peopi^ adced him if he were folly resolved to fulfil than, 
and, at the answer that he was, bade him take the crown that 
lay upon the altar, and place it widi his own hands upon his 
head, whidh Louis did amid the acdamaticms of all jneseat, 
uho cried, 'Long live the emperor LouisP Charionagne then 
dedaied his son emperor with him, and ended die sokm* 
nity with these wor^: 'Blessed be thou, O Lord God, who hast 
granted me grace to see with mine own eyes my son seated on 
my dirone!’ ” And Louis set out again immediate for Aqui* 
taine. 

He was never to see his father again. Charlemagne, after 
his son’s departure, went out hunting, according to his ctumnn, 
in the forest of Ardenne, and continued during the whdb 
autumn his usual mode oi life. "But in Januaiy, 814, be was 
takoi 91 ,” says %inhard, "of a violent fevo*, which kqit him 
to his b^ Recurring forthwith to the ron^ he onibasrity 
employed against fever, he abstained from all nouiuhment, per- 
suaded dud this diet would suffice to drive away or at the least 
assuage the malady; but added to tbe fevo* came diat pain in 
the side uhich the Greeks cdl fiemisy; neverthdess ^ Em- 
peror persisted in bis abstinence, sufqmrting bis Ixxfy titdy by 
drinks taken at long intervals; and cm the sevendi day after dial 
he had takoi to Ins bed, having received die hd^ communion,” 
he expired about 9 A.11., on Saturday, the a8di of January, 
814, in his sevenQr-first year. 

"After performance <d ablutions and funeral dudes, di^ 
corpse was carried away and buried, amid die profound moam- 
ii^ all the people, in die church he had himadf had boffi; 
and above his tomb there was put up a gOded arcade widi ^ 
image and this supersaipthm; *ln d^ tmnb repoaedi die bod^ 
of Chades, great and orthodox Eoqieior, who diU 
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tile idogdom of the Franks, i|ld ^ govern ft h^i^y 
for If^-feVen years. He died at the age of seventy years, in 
die year hf the Iioid 814, in the seventli year of the 
on tte 5% ^ ^ Kalends of February.* ” 

H we fum up his designs and his adnevementa, we dnd an 
adtafta^fr sound ftba and a vain dream, a great success and a 
great fa^re. 

Chaiianape took in hand the woih of placing up(m a soKd 
foundatioeL the Frankish Christian dominion by stopping, in 


ism and Tshuni s m . In that he succeeded; the inundations of 
AiiNic populaticms ^ent thdr force in vain against the Gallic 
ftonder. Western a^ Christian Europe was placed, territo- 
rially, beycmd readi of attacks from the foreigner and infidel. 
No sovmeign, no human bang, perhaps, ever rendered greater 
service to the civilization of the world. 

C h a ii e m agne formed another conception and made another 
attempt like more than one great tobaric warrior, he ad- 
mired the Roman Empire that had falloi, its vastness all in one, 
and its powerful organizatkm under the hand of a sing^ master. 
He thou^^t he could resuscitate it, durably, throu^ the vic- 
tory of a new people and a new faith, by the hand (tf Franks 
and Christians, l^th this view he labored to conquer, convert, 
and govern. IBte tried to be, at one and the same time, Caesar, 
Augustus, and Constantine. And for a moment he appeared 
to have succeeded; but the appearance passed away with him- 
sdt The unity cd die empire and the absolute power of the 
mnpermr were buried in his grave. The Christian religion and 
human IftierQr set to wodr to prqiaie for Europe other govern- 
ments and otba destinies. 



EOESEPcr mxM^ km; of im ANCua 

SAXON HEPTARCHY 

AJ>. iSJ 

DAVID HUME 

From the time that die Britima caBed apoii die Sasons to anfatt them 
agahut die Picta and Scots, about a jo. 410, the domhiatioii cl die haidy 
Teutonic people in Engiand van a fcMregone conclusion. The Britoashad 
become eihausted dmwgh dieir long eapoauie to Rmnan haduences, and 
in their state of enfeeblement were unable to resist the attacks of die rude 
highland tribes. 

The Saxons rescued the Britons from dieir plight, but diemaelves be* 
camemasters of the country which diey had delivered. They wen joined 
by the Aisles and Jutes, and divided die territory into the idn^oms 
known in history as the Saxon Heptarchy,' which had an existence of 
about two hundred and fifty years. The various members wen involved 
in endless controversies with each other, often breaking out into savage 
wars, and the Saxons wen also exposed to conflicts with their comnum 
enemies, the Britons. Their power was grea% impaired by die civil 
strifes which distracted diem. 

This condition continued until it became essentiad that under a strong 
ha»wt a more solid union of the Saxons should be formed. And it was 
to Egbert, King of the West Saxons, die son of Ealbmund, King of Kent, 
that this great constructive taric was committed. He took the thrcme of 
Wessex in 80s, for twelve years ajoyed a peaceful reign, tbesi became 
involved in wars, first widi die Con^ and afterward with the Mercians. 
His victories in diese wars resulted in the final estabUshment of his au- 
thority over the entire hiqitardiy, and this made him in firot, thou)^ not 
b name, the first real kbg of England. 


\^HEN Britbric obtained possession ai tlie ggovenunent of 
^ ^ Wessex, be eojoyed not that without inquietude. 

Eqppa, nepbew to Ki^ Ina, bjr bis teodwr Ingild, who died 
before that prince, bad begot l^Ua, fotber to Aldunond, from 
wbcan ^rung Egbert, a young man of tbe most pimniaing 


'The seven kingdoms founded b England seven dtfbteat Saxon 
bvaders. They were Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, Hoi1iaanttfh,Esst 
Anglia, and Merda. 

STS 
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hope*, w|k> gave great jealous to BriUbic, the retgning prince, 
botli because be seemed by his birth be^ entitled to the crpwn 
and because he had acquired, to an eminent d^^ree, the affec* 
tkms<^ the people, ^b^, sensible of his dai^^er&omtibte suspi- 
cions of Bidth^ secn^y vvithdrew htoi France, vrhms he was 
wdl recdved by Charlemagne. By living in the court, and 
sendng in the armies of that prince, the most able and most 
genius diat had appeared in Europe durii^ several ages, 
he acquired those acoomplidunents v^ch afterward ambled 
him to make such a shining figure on toe throne. And fa- 
mlliaiuing himsdf to the manners of toe French, who, as 
Mahnerimry obsoves, were eminent both for valor and civility 
above aU toe western nations, he learned to polish toe rudeness 
and barbarity ci toe Saxon character; his early misfortunes 
thus proved of angular advantage to him. 

It was not long ere Egbert had opportunities of displacing 
his natural and acquired taloits. Brithric, Eling of Wessex, 
had married Eadbutga, natural daughter of Ofia, King of 
Mercia, a profligate woman, equally infamous for cruelty and 
for incontinence. Having great ii^uence over her husband, 
she often instigated him to destroy such of toe nobility as were 
obnoxious to her; and vtoere this expedient failed, she scrupled 
not being hersdf active in traitorous attempts against them. 
She had mixed a cup of poison for a young nobleman, who 
had acquired her husband's friendship, and had on that account 
become toe object of her jealousy; but unfortunately toe King 
drank of toe total aq> along with his tovorite, and soon after 
exftoed. This tragic^ incident, joined to her other crimes, 
rei^ered Eadburga so odious that she was obliged to fly into 
Fran(x; vtoence Egberi was at the same time recalled by the 
nobili^, in order to ascend toe throne of his ancestors. He 
attahmd that dignity in the last year ci toe eighth century. 

In the kifi gdoms of toe heptarchy, an exact rule of succes- 
rion was either unknown or not stripy observed; and thence 
toe reigpEiing prince was continualfy agitated with jealousy 
against all toe princes of the blood, whcan he still conridered 
as riyi|]% and whose death atone could g^ve Jhim entire security 
in his pomemicnt of toe thnme. From this cause, topther 
wito toe admiration of toe monastto life, toe ofmuon of 
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suspcions, ami omspiiacies, idudi hful fonoj^ heeh 
fio^ to the pimces of the l^ood alone, noiw 
mxmg ah toe nobIBty in toe sevo^ Sajion states. Egbert 
ams ^ sole descendant of toose first conqtiems idio subdued 
Britain, and atoo enhanced their autoori^ by claiming a pedi- 
gree finom Woden, the supreme divinity of their ancestcns. 
But that prince, thou^ invited by this favorable circumstance 
to make attempts cm the neig^bming Saxcms, gave tom fcnr 
some tone no disturbance, and ratoor chose to turn his anns 
against toe Britons in ComanB, wh(»n he defeated in several 
battles. He aras recalled horn the conquest of that country 
by an invasion made upon his dominions by Bemulf, King of 
Merda. 

The Mercians, befcne the accession <ri Eg^rert, had very 
nearly attained toe absolute soverrignty in toe hq>taichy: 
toey had reduced toe East Angles under subjection, aid estab- 
lished tributary princes in the kingdoms of Kent and Essex. 
Northumberland aras involved in anarchy; mid no state of 
any omsequence rmained but that (ri Wessex, vdiidb, much 
infolor in extent to Merda, aras supported soldy by the great 
qualities of hs sovere^. Egbert his army against the 
invaders; and enccnmtaing thm at Ellandun, in Wiltshire, 
obtained a complete victory, and, by toe great daughtor ^tokh 
he made of tom in todr fl^^t, gave a moi^ Uoar to toe poarer 
of the Mercians. Whilebehim^,inim>secuti(»iof hisvidory, 
entered toeir country on toe ride of Oxfordshire^ and threaten^ 
toe heart of todr domimons, he smt an army into Kent, com- 
manded by Etoehvulf, bis (Mest scm, and, expelling Bakfaed, 
toe tributi^ King, soon made himself masta: of that country. 

The kingdom of Essex vros conquered arito equal facility, 
and toe East Angles, firam tbdr hatred of tlm Mercian gov- 
ernment, arhich hi^ been established over thm by treachay 
and violence, and probably exercised arito ^yxanoy, hnnmdi- 
atdy rose in arms and craved toe protectkm oi Eg^bect. Ber- 
mdf, the Merdan King, atoo maithed against to^ wfu de- 
feat^ and slain; and taro years after, Ltnlimi, hhi mooessor. 
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bmA vitli same &te^ These ioffiuiKjdi^ and calamities 
iadfeted tile enteipriaes <d Egbert, adinu^ into the 
ceatse the Menlah territCHries uid nuujb easy conquests over 
a diiqpiilted s^ divided peqple. In order to engage them more 
eas% to sublnisdon, he a&wed Wi^, dheir oounbyman, to 
retain the titte of king, while he himself exerdsed the real powers 
of sovereignty. The anarchy which prevaBed in Nortiiumber- 
land tesnpted him to carry still further his victorious arms; and 
the inhhbitaitts, unable to resist his power, and desirous of pos- 
sessli^ some established form of government, were forward, on 
his appearance, to send deputies, who submitted to his 
authority and swore allegiance to him as their sovereign. Eg- 
bert, however, still allowed to Northumberland, as he had done 
to Mrnda and Anglia, the power of electing a king, who 
paid him tribute and was dependent on him. 

Thus were united all &e kingdoms of the heptarchy in 
one great state, near four hundred years after the itet arrival 
of the Saxons in Britain; and the fortunate arms and prudent 
poUcy of Egbert at last effected what had been so often at- 
tempted in vain by so many princes. Kent, Northumberland, 
and Mercia, which had succ^sfuUy aspired to general dmnin- 
ion, were now incorporated in his empire; and the other sub- 
ordinate kingdoms seemed willingly to share the same fate. 
His territories were nearly of the same extent with what is now 
prcqperly called England; and a hivorable prospect was afforded 
to ^ Ang^Sarons of establishing a civilized monarchy, pos- 
sessed cff tranquillity within itself, and secure against foreign 
invasion. Hiis great event happened in the year 837. 

The Saxons, thou^ th^ had been so long settled in the 
island, seem not as yet to have been much improved beyond 
their German ancestors, eithmr in arts, dviHty, kimwledge, 
humanity, justice, or obedience to the laws. Even Christianity, 
though it opened the vray to connections between than and the 
more polished states of Etuope, had not hitherto bear very effec- 
tual in baniriting their ignorance or softening their barbarous 
mannaa. As thty received that doctrine throi^ the corrupted 
duumek of Rmne, it carried along with it a ^cat mixture of 
credulity and superstitkm, equally destructive to the under- 
standing and to mcmtis. The reverence toward aaints and relics 
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tliH ^ «ct^ vktues; the kooiii^^ nsiaaal citttm^ 
txc0OidM, item the imhmaal faeief ef toiitcalaitiB Metpoai' 
tibca and |udgmeats; bouz^ to die Otoith atoilisd tor emy 
vkktKt miibettSBcume$lmmi^^ 

ttmdtmy, essasstoattoD, and the laoxe rohust vi^ 
appeased, nc^ fay aioettchnent of hfe, but by peoaocea, amOity 
to dw iiKBtks, and an abject and illiberal devotion.' The rev- 
erence fiv tl^ clergy had been carried to such a hei^t that 
wherever a person appeared in a sacerdotal hid^t, diouj^ on the 
highway, die pecqde flocked around him, and, showing him all 
marks <d profound respect, received every word he uttered as 
the most sacred oracle. Even the militaiy virtues, so inherent 
in all the Saxon tribes, b^an to be neg^bected; and die noldlity, 
pr^erring the security and doth of the doister to the tumidte 
and ^ry of war, valued tfaemsdves ddefly cm endowing mmi- 
asteries, of vdiich they assumed the government Hie several 
kings, too, being extremely impoverKhed by continual bene- 
fadions to the Church, to whidi the states of their kingdoms had 
weakly assented, could bestow no rewards on valor or military 
services, and retained not even sufficient influence to support 
their government 

Another inconvenwnce vdiich attended this corrupt qiedes 
of Chrmtianity was the superstitious attachment to Rome, and 
the gradual subjection of the kingdom to a foreign jurisdktiba. 
The Britons, having, never acknovdedged any subordination 
to the Roman pontiff, had conducted s^ ecdmiaii^cal govern- 
ment their domestic synods and councils; but the Saxcms, 
receiving their religion frctt Rcmian monks, were taught at the 
same time a profound revnmice for that see, and were natu- 

’Theae aboaea were cooimoo to all the Etanpeanchurdiea; but the 
priesta in Italy, Spain, and Gaul niade aome atonement tor them by 
other advantages which diey rendered socie^. For several ages diey 
were ahnost all Romans, or, to odier words, die ancient natives; and tiiey 
mvaerved the Roman language and laws, with some remaba of the former 
cWilify. But the priesta in tiie heptai^y, after the firat mtaatoimrtea, 
were wholly Saxons, and almoat aa %nonuit and barbarooa aa thf hdty. 
They contributed, therefore, little to the ImpiOveiBait of amd^ty hi 
knowledge or the arta. 
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n% Ik} to togud k aa the cafkal lakg^ Ffigrim- 
agiKi to kMto awve repeiatoil aa oMpliiieikwiiHis aeto «l 
dctotiOto Ni^ aobtemm and latytoioC nalt undatook 
tlda todtooa Ido^ toem8dtca» akdkto^ their 

cxotoBii aou^ lor a seciKc pa6q)ott to heaweii at toe toet ol toe 
Retnaa pat^ New leiks, peiprtuailjr aeot Irom told ioez- 
faauatfl^ miat of aapqtoitkifp, and magnified hy lying miraides, 
iaveided m otAveots, cAeratod on toe aatooitoed mtods of toe 
m^tektidei And emy prince has attained toe eulogies of the 
moitos, toe only historians oi those ages, mat in proportion to 
his crvk and military virtues, but to his devo^ attachment tow- 
aid their order, and his superstitious reverence for Rome. 

The sovereign pontiff, encouraged by this blindness and 
submiwve disporirion of toe people, advanced every day in 
his encroachmmits on toe independence of the English dnirdies. 
Wilfrid, bitoop of Lindisfeme, the sole prdate of the North- 
umbrian Idngtlam, increased tl^ subjection in toe eighth cen- 
tury, his making an ai^eal to Rome against toe dedsbns 
of an Eng^Ush synod, adiich had abridged his diocese by the 
erectum of some new bitooptics. Agatho, the pope, readily 
embraced this precedent ci an appeal to lus court; and Wilfrid, 
though the haug^est and most luxurious prelate of his age, 
having obtained with the people the character of sanctity, was 
thus able to lay the foundation of this papal pretension. 

The great topic hj which Wilfrid confounded the imagina- 
tions (d men was that St. Peter, to whose custody the keys of 
heaven were intrusted, would certainly refuse admittance to 
ever 3 Kme who toouM ^ wanting in respect to his successor. 
This omceit, well suited to vulgar concq>tions, made great im- 
presskm on the peq>le during several ages, and has not evmi at 
present lost aff infltumce in the Catholic countries. 

Had this abject superstition produced goieral peace and 
tranquillity, it had made smne atonement for the ills attmiding 
it; tmt bc^es the usual avidity of men for power and riches, 
hivoious coutrovecsies in theology wme mgendmed by it, 
whkh were so mudi the mcne fatal as toty admitted not, 
like toe otoen, <d any final detmninatlon from established 
possewdon. disputes, excited in Britain, fere (d the most 
ridictdotts kindi and entirefy worthy of to<fe igporant and 
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tbe ^MBie of tbe am md iiiooii{ ft ^pfMbM 
mMoouies odio bad oaixoated ifte So(^ i# Bifttm lad 
lofioowd a di£b«it cakiftba^ftom idbidi was obattvod at 
Rom^ in die ajgo vbon At^jusdne oosverted tfte Saaiaiis. 

Hie pziests also of afl the Christian ^tozches vrete accus* 
tomad to shave part of thdrlMad; Inri die fconi given to this ttm* 
suie was different in the foimer from vdiat was i»actised in the 
latter. The Soots and Britons pleaded tire antiqui^ of Hrir 
usages; the Romans and their disdides, tire Saxons, inristed 
on the universality of titem. That Easter must neoessarity be 
kqit by a rule which ctunfariieoded bodt the day of the year 
and age of the mocm, was agreed by all; diat the tonsure of a 
priest could not be canftted without the utmost imfoety was a 
pmnt umli^mted; but the Romans and Sanms calM their 
antagonists sdusmatks, because diey celebrated Easter on 
the very day of die full moon in Ma^ if that day fdl on a 
Sunday, instead of waiting till die Sunday following; and 
because thty shaved the fore part of dieir head hxm. ear to 
ear, instead (ff making that tonsure on the crown of the head, 
and in a dtcular form. Bi order to render theft antagonists 
odbus thty affirmed thitt mice in seven years they ctmeurred 
widi the Jews in the time <ff edebrating tl^ festival; and that 
they migftt recommmid thdr own form of tonsure thqr main . 
tan^ that it imitated symbdkally die crown of thenm worn 
by Oirist in his pasriem; whmeas dm odwr form was invented 
Ity Sunon Magus, without any regard to dial rquesentatkm. 

These controversies had from the begftmiiq' excited sndi 
animosity between the Biit^ and Romish priests th^ hutead 
of omcorring in theft endeavors to ccmvert the idoiatrous 
Saxons, they refused all omumuuion together, and eadk re- 
garded his opponent as no better than a pagan. The dispute 
lasted more tW a century, and waa at kat fiuldied, not by 
men’s discovering the foUy of it, which would have been too 
great an effort for human reason to aooua]dish, but by the 
entire {uevalence of the Romhdi ritual over d» Sooteh and 
British. BUftid, bishqi of Idndklenoe, aoi{ttiied great m 



E(^fiRT KING OP THE 379 

BCHjJileni Sai^ 

]bS)r« i|wP| gtiM ‘'ijaartodedmAii*’ 8du|ni,a8iti^ 

ite kiogdom, into whidk tiie ne^dmilK^ of 

Tliflodte)ef Aidibishop of Canterboiy, called, kt dbe jrear 
68io{, a $faod at Ha tfi^i, consisting all the bi^ps in Britain, 
whm aras acoq>ted a^ ratified the decree of the T^^iywran 
cotuM^ sonnnoned Martin, against the hereqr of the Mono* 
thehtes. Tbe council and synod maintained, in oppodtion to 
these heretics, that, though the divine and human nature in 
Guist made but one person, yet had ttey different inclinations, 
wills, acts, and sentiments, and that the unity of the person 
implied not any unity in the anodousnoffi. This opinum it 
seems aomeahat difficult to com{nehend; and no one, unac- 
quainted vnth the eodesiastkal histmy of diose ages, could 
imagine the height of zeal and vi(dence with which it was then 
inculadiedL The decree oi the Lateran council calls the Mono- 
thelites impious, emcrable, wkked, abcsninable, and even dia- 
bolical; and curses and anathonatizes them to all eternity. 

The Saxons, from the first intKxiuction of Christianity 
among them, had admitted the use of images; and perhaps 
that religion, without some of those exterior ornaments, had 
not made so qui(± a ptx>gress with these idolaters; but they 
had not paid any species of worship or address to images; 
and this abuse never prevailed among Christians till it received 
the sancdon (ff the seomd council of Nice. 

The kingdoms of the heptarchy, though united Ity so 
recent a conquest, seemed to be firmly comented into one state 
under Egbert; and the inhabitants of the several provinces 
had lost ^ dttiie of revolting from that monarch or of restoring 
their fonner independent govermnoits. Their language was 
eveiyidiqte neari^ the same, their customs, laws, institutions, 
civil and rdigbus; and as the race of the aiKwnt kings was 
totally extinct in all the subjected states, the peoj^ readily trans- 
ferred tihdr aOeg^aace to a prince who seemed to merit it by 
the ^ilendor (ff his victories, the v%or cf his administration, and 
the supaior nobflity of his birth. A tmion also m government 
opowd to them the agreeable pro^>ect of Itoure tranquillity; 
ai^ it iqipeared more probable tlmt thty thenceforth 



|8o IGBEtT kmO OF THE AHOLO^^ONS 

‘ hwwwie ' Ip nn id ab te to oe^bcm than be eximaeli to 
ttoo pl te .. and devasta&ms. But toeee fliutef^ viem uwie 
8(xto <^<«icast Igr tbe a{^>eanuice erf the Danes, i|bo, doting aosne 
cuttoxies, kept die Ai^ki-Saaons in petpetuel inqoktode^ coto* 
mitted die most baibezoos mmgea iqma them, and at hat to* 
duced them to grievous servitude. 
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410. Britain is abandoned by tbe Roman Empire. 

Franks Join in die Barbarian'attack on Gaol. 

Siege, capture, and pillage of Rome by Alaric ; he dies and is soc> 
ceeded by Adoi]^us. See “Visigoths Pillage Rome,” iv, 1. 

4SZ. Connt Genmtins makes Ctmstans prisoner and aiays him; be 
besieges Constantine in Arles, where he is put to flight by Constantius, 
Honoritts’ general, and, after being desert^ by his soldiers, he stabs 
himself. Constantine anmnders to Constantius, is sent to Ravenna and 
beheaded. 

Jovinas revolts at Mains. 

Conference between CatiioUcs and Dtmatistsat Carthage, after which 
more severe laws are enacted against die latter. 

41a. Jovimis makes his brotiier Sebastian his ocdimgoe. The Visi- 
goth enter Gaul. 

erg* Adt^phusoveroomesjovinnsand Sebastian and seodsdmir beads 

to Honorins. 

Title of augusta tidcen by Pukheria at Constantiatvle; tibe governs 
in the Bast in die name of her brother Theodosius. 

4iS> Adot^tts lays the foundation of die \naigodil|omlaion in Spain. 

Bfstal murder ot Hypatia, a lovely woman and a |feo-Platanic phi- 
loappher of Alesandria. 

Persecution of Jewa at Aleundria. 

Adtdphus assassinated at Barcelona by SigetiCifwiio usurps the 

. ... 



184 CH&ONOtdQr OF tmiVSltSA£i^^^ m 

WiObdbMo^N^ 

4l§* ’ W^iBIa i^dtoQiiiitket i^ -piupl fff -' Mw M 

atid i«celw«t die pn»v^^ 

^4 St Jetwie diet In Pekitiiie* 

A petdecndae <d tbe to Ptoito leadi to 

lUiticM aiid toe Eastern , 

4tfiu Peace cQiictodcd wito Pento. 

IncniBioii of toe Hims into notice. 

4es* BeidboflltoMMrtaeriiiai^tte 

4es« Joaniies is beheaded* The ycmg Valentiiiiaa is prodUmed eai* 
perar^ and his motoeri Pladdia» regent 

A s]mod at Carthage forbids appeals to toe Bishop of Rome* 

The revenues of toe Qurrch are become very large* 
saS. Conquests of the Vandalsto Spain. 

NestorhiSi Bishqp of Constanttoopki founds the sect of Nestcrians, 
whkh stin subsists to Persia and Turkey* 

419* Wild Moors joto the Vandals who have invaded Africa. 

430. Bonifadus unsnocessfuBy opposes toe Vandals to Africa ; they 
besiege Htopo Regius. St* AngusdM dies there in the third month of 
toe siege. 

431. Hippo Regius falls* 

Third general cooncif of toe Church, held at £{toesus ; one of toe most 
turbulent to history. 

43s* Bonifrmtos, altoooito victorious, peristtes to the conflict with his 
rival Aedus. 

433* Atdla, King of the Huns, begins his reign** 

St Patridc preaches to Ireland. 

433* Nestorius eadted to toe Libyan desert 
430* The Vandals, mider Genseric, take Cartoage* 

440* Leo toe Great elected pope. 

44s* Atdla and his Huns pass the Danube ; they invade lUyricttm. 
See **HirKS Ihvads thb EASTiaui Rowan Emiu,* hr, sB* 

44a* Valenttoian by a treaty of peace oedea Africa to Genseric. 

A comet is visible. 

444. Atdto murders his brother, BMa, and rules alone over toe Huns. 
^ ^ 44B» BfilcMis to vain apply to Aetiiis for aid against toe Piets and 
Scots* 

Therniiopylm passed by toe Huna; toe Eaitero Emperor nialcaa hti* 
mai a tto g tynns of peace wito Atdla* See **M0KS Invadb im Eas^* 

Pcfw Leo aaauuies a tone of hkfr nutoorlty, imd assftito ton 9^^ 
of toe Roiaali>ontiS over sB otoer bisbi^ 

4 m LiuMltogof toe Jutes under Hengisl^ Homa to Britain# csBed 
there to#^^ toe Piets and Scota. See *'The Enolisii ComwiMr or 
to, ss« 


Date tmoertahu 



*' VJ|!^.' <^> nivaSM It%i he boktei 
■ai w iniji 1 . A^l^fai } ttalnlnd)iluteflMi to4MtfB*nAes{ Romeiestved 
^ ^ ^ Veidee biQMiled. See^FoowDATioN 

dib ifeF Atdb; dJndulkn of hie ennjre. 

-^.y ow Ki et-i ii ia i le thetdagdom (d Keat 

IMmm iMuden Vdeatittiaa HI and aempe the tfattme of the 
WeillmSBpii!«{ atdieeiid of diieeimot^ MazimuB 1> killed by die 

Hie Vaitele yiBece Ro me . AvHus iii ftxi^iiiMd ema e mi of the 
Weet 

dlA KtcdaMa*, onupiiderof te Bartnriui merooiariee in die West, 
tbs&wijfs « Vtndel fleet acur Cwsica} he declares against Avitns. who 


ifW. Mi^eifaa plaeed «a Ae daoae of ^ West by Rkhaer aad the 


Leo I isoeads dm daoM in die East 
^^^Ola^CleeaeilcdeaiK^a MaJoriaaVfleet atCardiagena, Peaoefsnade 

IflK Rkhaer, who {daces Us pallet Sev- 

etWfP lieltoOoc, 

' '"Sewesus't RidBaer a^ wieMb the sa p ceam power in 

Xonnii, '' .. 

’ . ^.I'AUlieialim ande emperor of the West 

Hms EiiMy aldttd by tbe W^item ' Sniidi^i 
ei|HlM|tt'^t'iiUketaal eiort ttpAut the VaiidU|''«Bder Gea>. 

'tmd 'atorme Rone; deidh”Of^]|iiiliaelr^aadl''of 

dbeited'W^diil. ^ 


■ ■'-■ it' INw^iiir fif fl i if lif i i w' '* 

. ■ ’jffilif fftiipli ihf .yyililt|ii\;' , 

»t''S<^iio«M,''|Uid''tftiia\'pM»'W'«ttd';to'Iil^^ ' 

‘;CXoT»:FoDiini,.sm: ■■,i. 

traCOdia, to 'famUic' Italjr.' "■ '.\i;, y-/. i'''*!v":'', 

,.; 4 iit>.XhaoitMte.iiaf^CI)itoaW ' 

480. Odoaoeriaackin defeated; lw'«BtiMe.lO:lMraM|^/»^^^ 

401. Aaaataiiitt beooaaMi of .the IEmI:"^ .aiHPli|tg;.fla.^^^ 

of Zeao, iRlm liad teoaodly diad.. ^ ''-'...i-', ^ 

Tbe Sondi Samoa cq^are Anferida. 

aga* Amatasiiia gnata Hbartrof conadiwoe «ad fsadte ofilliMiHdm 
tama*. . ■ 

4M. Theodoric beriegea Odoacer is Baacam; Iw i» capferad md 
BHwdored ; tlModonc beoaaaea kfeg of dw vhaife of Italfy . 

494. Aa eardiqnalce or e rft t ow a ^ cMaa of l i 4 wdteaia » If ieciiddia, 
aad Tripotia. 

PoflC G€lsudllS dilMillCtioCI d 7 i y(i fWW,jt f§ll HIKMC** 

ryplial Ixwlcs of the Sci^tiiiea. He aaaeila lifedfetaetii^aaffliriKV 
of Roaie, to nolmaal supmaacjr. 

495. * Codic aad hia baad of Samaa, «iio ai^ia Jii* aldpa, lopd ia 
Britaia. 

499. Qoais vaaqaiahaa the Alemaaai; be ia bqrtlaed. See "Cunns 
Foomos Tax Koigdok op thb Fxianks,” far, kia. 

497. The Araba (Sanceaa) iavade Syria ; diey tie a^alaed by Sage* 

nfaia. . 

Idaay Adiaaaaiaa bfebopaarc baaiabedfeooi Afdoaito Baidiafau 

498. Publicatiao of die Tfadaaiuf oe Gtauaw 

Vfadeat -Coateat betweea Syanuchaa «««^ y-ff u n arti a f nf d|i 9 .. 4 gll 99 |Nd 
dinae at Roim, dedded by Thoodcwic fai feyor of die lonoiK. 
loa. Cfanria, iOagof diag m i r a , defea ia dw fl a i fiw il Ht M iBi ^ 
gea. Syria and Pateatiae ravaged by die Saiaoaai. 

The BolgariaBa agaia daywtiMa TIaaee* 

904. ExpnUoabydicFriHdcaef dwAfeaniiadinplNJI^^ 
Tbeodoric defeats die Baigariana apd reWiH» SfaxafaBa» i«lddl^d^ 
bad.captaied.. 

Sdb> Peace iadedand betmea the EaMMIm 'Riqdwi Md 3 Piilft|i,: 9 |Mi- 

dCMlIlOfy dywiylll0 ||. %ifdt fy i fff t ,||riMII3|t / 

gey. Ctoria oriwdirawa die VUgodia aeir -PeiNanii.lie bt9ii|ilw.iipda 
ter.)Ddaeariy.die«iMdealAqaftaids. .Se»riaMcnt|Kli(Wi^ 

DOM txr mx Fkainn,* ir, ny. ■. ^ 

Aanlatirii, Alaric’a *■«*»««* scat, aad 


^***^' "** ^***'”!*^ ****'“»‘ ** *4*^Nfraite 

' **Wi tu’dloiy of certadn’inliaw Wttmk piliicM'to' his 

ndOMair, Soi^^ 

':''’J|l||le^tfi^^llts tint' St' CdusUikdBoiile, csusM by flie contro vera t le- 

A body of Hubs breaks duougfa dte CasidsB gates and fneades 

foii&iatfoa oi St Benedict’s monastic mle. 

Ssntii of A n a et a s fa s , the Eastern Emperor, and a«»r»»Mj<)n of 
Jtta^lV''" 

Stg. Ceidic gives (be name of Wessex to that part of Britain con- 
tpiifOdl^ Mdit be aasmnes tile tide of king; Cynilc is his coadjutor. 

Sei|. Sjgiamttnd, the Buignndiaa King, assumes the monastic habit, 
but l» betrayed htio the hands of tiie Fnulits, who throw him, with his 
wife and diadnn, faito a weU at Orieans. His brother, Goodemar. is 
eleeMkiag. 

gtg. irimodaefe, King <d Italy, orders tiie execution of Boetiiius and 

5 Sy |||Hna <»| t^, 

SsO. Death of llieodotic and accession of Atiialaric. 

Great earthquake at Antioch, which destroys tiie city ; 350,000 peraons 

perish. 

The Eastern Empire begins war witii Persia, 
fly. jtiifeiian proclaimed joint augustns, soon after whidi, by the 
dwtii Of Jfeetin, he becomes sole emperor. 

of fee ChrMaa era introdaced by Dionysius Exigous. 

9fg>, Thitiihigia conquered by the Franks. 

giw JriHiRvleiuler Of a Jewish and Samaritan revolt, is made prisoner 
and beheaded. 

|i«M^,ieBaes edicts against pMlosophen, heretics, and pagans. 
Stit*W 0 tMkWK' or iTBB JvsTtNUM CMte,” iv, 138. 

Cfeiditg of the Mboitis at Athens. 

lya. his new nranastic ordor; tiie principal seat is 

sCoofe Cahfeo, iSaai^ia.* 

tiie #«Meat general of the Bysantiae emidie, ttefeats the 

' of the Per|ManB.|ad Saracens, defeats 

tilo aaafefehis his ground against their imatly oveiwheiming 

Date ancmrtahu 



irmmm^ WM: wVM ;<|irfra r>|||i^ 

' '“IsSsSS^SSfS'^' 

5$S> Bdiaarius b seat Iqr Jnstfatiaa 16 
(Oths; lieoccapittSk%, '■ /''■ 

Mft. Ramkqcci ^ a d bf '.1"'!V;’' . 

W. ' Vi^i^ 'imaacasMfoQf boiigw BeBiarlnf ''in' R6ilM'i';|rt||^ 
ncBg bi die dtjr. , 

ss». Vitieea ictraateftwi before Rone and iricee iriMtor in 
$39. ■— *T“ tmniilr ttely inrt plriiirtnf liyn^ 

attadMd by dJaeoK dn^ eetiim into GanL 

SO*. Vidgea anmnden RaaoBaa aad la aoBt a priaoBer ito Ckaiiaf^ 
tioople. JoatfebuitecaBsBeUeaitaafroa Itafy. 

Kbuena, K]og of Penda, isvadea Syria aad take* Aadi^. 

A total ecBpoe of die aaa, Joae aodi. 

JuetBdaa makea a fonaal lelinqdshiaeiit of Gaol to the Fiaidoi. 

$41, BcSaarias takes the cosaaiaod of the Raaaa foaeeaapiiai At 
Peraiaas ; be ddfeats Khomn. 

Totila, Kiag of die Oatrogodis, is socoessful hi lta|F. 

Ead of die soooeasion of Roam oonsala. 

S4S. BeUsarios compeb dw Peiaiaas to recrass tte Ikipluates. 

The great plague qireadsfroa Egypt and tagaa fer iinqr fatniiB 
Asia aad l^inqic. 

$43. Na]des suiieiiden to TotQa, trbo ihea adnnna 
Belisarins reeaded fraet du Eant, after sAklt the Pwattaa aghii id* 
raaoe aad defeat the Romaaa. 

Moots KBotr^dMuar io’Aidcat SokaaoB te eiaia/M;,|etji|i4';a|^^ 
dwm; Seigfaisthisaoocessar, islacMipneat / ! 

Spate tata^ by the Fiadks. 

$44. AgriBBelhMMtestoaoBttet6li#,tintefttteBt aii|ff<^ 
very inadequate foroea. . ' 

Stoteaa, leadn of 'the Mtooii, dafcate Oe .Ronaia.\l^ i| ' 

battle. ,^v‘ 


Spidetnai, aad lays siege to Rooie; 

$«•. RoaaeisbeteaycdtoTo^f 
bn iertivaa too late to prescBt dee teq 
$47. Roaee b atterty deaafMM 
rteS) vito iiqtein the iraOi. 



' '' ' 


i* 


P(enaa«ii'’a« 

m lailt * wBit; iHiidi -itSI 'iptibi^ityi. 

miges Jiit&iiaii to rescue Ifuljr Ironi 


a p* rattOTM Ae waate at Rome. 

**« fi*»* «««<i is Enrqje from ^ broi^t 

*®d data by Nanes, Beltaartaa’ racceuor, to 
pM of Italy aa^ 

I RbIm fa appjfated tadr Ictaa by die Oatrogofea. 

Bifaona to at &e batda of Searobyiip (Sanun). 

jfas< Ntaaea puta an end to tae power of the Oatrogotba in Italy, and 
anaena It to t)^ Saateiii Empin. 

Fiffai feaiwal eoandl <Nf dw Cfaiwdi at Omatanttaople. 

The m^idi fa eatabUabed at Ravenna, nq^reaentin; die Emperor of 
theSMt.^ 

394. Italy fa tavaded \if the Fianka and Atemanni : diey are 
bylfwraaa. 

SSS* Tiadiea declared king of the Laci; diePereiana are defeated by 
theRonaiMatPhaafa. 

War between Ootafae and die Sasma. 

Slil ISfadli (rf f^iflttebert; dieSalic Law prevents his dangliterB retan- 
^ f J^^ lfaOtfaer, Qptaire, becomes sole king of the Franks. 

tad achievement fa to eqd the Bafaarfans, who ad- 
raabea t6 wfahin twenty miles of Constantinople. 

. the Frankidi lAwdom again divided. 

anilcea of Bdfaarfaa eacHe die jealouqr of Jostinian awH tit« 
cnntdeia. 

_ _ , ^;Belfaarias 

p ftntpsnm M«sd' Im tfjksa wIa* 

1) heb 



■■>sS 


tdao of dm mnpeirar |nattafaa. }uatta 11 

LoaWds,awlgided 'by the Avan, 
nii::;dfa'fc|hmd(iK'faf,dta.^ Pannonh.' ' 

dm £ of 
*Dafa mwertata. 


t jtmimkknim.. ' ^ 1 ^ . mifiihiiiiaf # !• WtiKnii li- il‘"llliiiiiii' 

. Sia»>*'Bil^o(lffiliMS«». S«e“ 15 psBf|«HIMW*i%-l|^^ 

, DvMit of. JlmiiBj 4 '‘i . I '"■ ,i'..'i(V;^ya;i(;l'. .' ,4 Jv'?’** 4'»Vx>‘'' 

' sgn>’''lC)MHVOn'yCRMOOflS|iibO'^MMMMibHiHt.liMi9(^t|iCiO-fPMMflrihM$i^^ 
dw -potectiott of |i»f|(i;i Ait MilM 

ROOM**, ,', ,'. •.,:. . .'v..''-''; '■'-J-\':4,'-'-''l?;S 

Uff» lonadS'dio' JdafioB of Eoat Aag^^ Bi4|iil^^r, > '' 

$j*, Mwdaiuis himt liy ]loiBe«ocoed«P4w inw 4||^^ 

■Imo. , ■■!■• ■'' .•;■ ■ iv'.i '■;',i;-v;''t.'fi vSi' 

Mkoto, Xxmbofdyi smoto aBe tme o t o of Miitoiy •!», W* 4 aN^ 
tains, with tides of princes or dniHS, for wUch they are to |iBaiilor;,iR^. 
tary aenrioe. “ ::i '•; if ,, ,.. ,i 

57$. AOoin, King of tits LoiafatMtis, ia pnrdeted:.;iiy . ■B pti Hp i fl i a |t'iM» ' 
wife; riw flees to Ravcraia with her lom Hehnkhis, iiA«to sihi 
him; before be dies he ooaapds her to drain tiw Clip Oet^^jMeded 
king of Lombaidy. 

The Virigotiu aubingate the Suevi in Sf^. 

574. Tibmit»isiq»pointedccaaratRome|heooaclBdesftfieaioetilth 
the Perrians. He is defeated by tiie Arm on tiM Pauibe, 

Ckoph, tile Lombard King, is skin; hisaon being a cUldi tnpf of 
tiie dnkes aasnme royal powo' and peat anarthy prerafls. i 

575. Jostktan, son of Getmaniis, (kfeata the Persiaas and. adviihoes 
totiwAnm^ 

S7«. Armenia is oocnpied by the Persians; JimtiMim ankia t«i kle 
to prevent it 

57«. Dentil of Jtatim. Acceasionof tiie eaivem'Tibiriik Ckattiaa* 
timis in tiie Cast ^ , ,>, 

579, Mamrioe, commanding tiie Roittana,is victoriona oecr tiiO 

5B0. Farther stiocesacs of Maarioe in Ifeatqwtaatia. , ; . 

Sis. Death of Tibertaa and acceasion of 
East . 

9S4. ICaiqr native Gaitis retfae into ■ Awwifca, triwao. ;009' : FI|H WP iVl 
tiieir Critic toogne. 

'5i6* Ciidda fmittli last IlkilPiii 

retire to the weatem aide of the iainad, unite in a genwni..lbti|il!,^dlfdi 
flhemadvea Cymri. v-. '' 

niria and Drira, imder EtiiaWe. ;:/■ 

ilfiasiltiii % f ^)fi|ifi dyn f 4 ;|y, ftf 
SP. Peace between Perria and die Eanteto 
aavn Aittnulkub sent br CSiMEiStv iba - nniMiit* ' .| | h ' .■ MiMkrii A ’/i^iiiiiMiiM^ 

*I)ato nnewtaln.' 




;'ilpi6iHiir- Klif&im.-"iB -Biwj-, 


' :iSsS5fS!l n,- «:«» «>_ «lecfaiw<w acMoM'-fboi^ '«»' «.■ 

m ;i>rtii>ictor, 'll’ ,r.^ , 

k'SsSSSli Ctotaittto,the^lrttow«riF'll^ 

bdi^ed^Jh-»e|ifl«MgJitenj'Ma»«»^is>d*- 

JJgrWPIliJJ^ tamed MJht. The Mppodmiae is 

y iWMto :Mid mangled remains of the tjrrant^s victims. 

iS*5£S2l2*““ ®'^ nitta«p,^oli!om,„„ 


■ ' 'I jy tbe PanlliMn— boJlt bjr Agripp* to .le 

j Wy^ qf.IBh-fflefce aneeMMa ».c. S7 -m Oe Churcfa of Saau Maria 

JKCHwBMia. ' ' ' 

iQMNttM Ilf IQqiip of Pcislaf invades Asia Minor. 
dM^SwiS!^ *“ Hefaditts and beheaded; Heradins de- 

V’ii)Mlai'1ila"ad 'teetuMoa of -the Avata. 

0^ Catsaiaa. Cappadocia, takeo bf the Persians. 

Sjnia k bnraded fay the Samcens. 

4)^ OMahe onites under his rute aU the territories of the Fanks. 

The youtefd AH beOMBes Mdiomet’s drier. 

^ Dnliaaciis add leniaalem ue taken fay tee Persians under Khus 

nui lie 

iift Atetaadrk aBd Egypt conquered by tee Peaians ; another smny 
^^Sa tt Chaksetem. Their general, Saen, introduce to KhusTan an 
drt«% imn Hmdhis, for arhidi he is Hayed ahve, and tee unbas- 
aador hniHtiaoned. 

'^EkklU' of Etedbert; hk son Eadbadd succeeds hhn and resloies 
5* WIkB worririp to England; he k adtemrard coorated to Chris- 

Fket aqpBiriati of tee Jews fiwn Spain. 

•*#. HwaoHus, while hddingacoafermcewite Baian, is treacheioiBlv 
atkdted by tee Ateuts; he eacatpes with difficulty. 

5P**^y« Heraclius leaves Constantinople and 
iwHlililAiwlMMfle?; bedefmts tee Persians, recovers CiHckt and w iWfB 
hkar^ k secure winter quartets. 

Fpbt od lfilitela«tfit« Medina: tee era tri tee Korira 

iWteililfiM,-JWFite!l.- See “ The HEmtia,” iv, tp8. 

wJSSlS"!!!^ Armenia, takes Theborma (Oemmiah}, tee 

Cdchte and iberia, aiid winters in 
^b^'iite^'''itdeaMd'|o,ooocap^^ 

^ Hpshi^t wcre-stai hdd 
, tabeu' by HeraclittB'; 'he^dpeats Sorbarasa at 


''■■^'"'IdMlllM'II 'i4'W4l1tli(ii|M4 




liQS"'iNPttl' ittMl IT^WllpUWf^ ■ '.i,:'' ' v-i,;', >;,' !'..,4V, 

KliiiMnHi"Il >iltpoiid;Mi''iii^l' 'tQr 'tnlMST 
b]rtePanittM’«W 4 mrtoi«d:tO'B«iM.':.: ^ ' 

«l» .ltoai'«npeodm.t» Uiimmi im 
tgi. Aftaraiaiiy fOM^oiaiui ia Pmia, Cnmis mdaldqK. ., 
DagtAm I'KaBltn the Fnudctek anpi^ 

«gi. DMthof IfidMWMti IUswicocMor»AbB'iUHr,aandbm^ 

Syila. See *’Tbb Sasacbm Om^wvr op SnuA,? iRi aO 
Oemld baBds the first mineter (rf etOM at Yolk. 

Om. Death olAba-Bekr; acoeasiaB of OnureehmAfllfiteSasacana. 
<9}. Defeat of file Welsh by the EngHsh ifi HeavcitiBeld, 

Offi. ‘nteRamaaanasy is overcome I9 the SaoMHia. 8es‘‘TWiSAK- 
Acn CoMQuiST cm Sima,” iv, 047* 

eisy. Emesa, Balbec, and Jctwaiem tahea by the SataeenA 
^ Hendtaa, onable to teaiat die Mah eim MBS A, retfaae: M C e eataa- 
titK^le, where he poUialies bis AWSiaiir. 

Deafii of Dagobert; his two aee« aBoeeed,< 3 a«is to IfeeatriAeiid 
Bugoiidy, Sigebert to Aosttesia. 

•sou Captnie of CsBsaiea. lavadoa of Egypt by Aaun, the gaiMNid 
ol Omar. See “SARACSia Comqdbk Egipt,” hr, sy8. .. 

Cos. Death of Heradkis, Eaipecor of the East} than livaleaiigeton 
succeed; accession of rimmana IL 
The SasaaniaD Idagdom cods. 

eea. Victory at Nehanad by the Saieoen; this phuaefaisiaililhehr 


power. ■ ' 

letria and Dalmatia hnaded by the mwodaes. 
tof. Rotharis pobUsbes the Lmbord code of lawA 
die. Aasastowtiaii of Omarr ftthmaii annniMiili . ffif '"flft-iffflfff* 
CoMQinm Eoipt,” hr, syS. 

•afi Alemmdfia racaptued >by file Qmeha e a da g lia jieght---; - / 
t 0 , Abdidlah adnai^tofim iMadef fiw 8aneBM*lMto |(^^ 
Semam Africa. ■ 

*|g. Cooataits ll hameeUe toatodli efiiMhi.i 
fito. CcBstaoa II crdenrihe. aew.eaaich. 
adoffin^of his 7)gto by lhe Weami».Ch««At^fe »to|W^^ 
LatmaaCoimdL ' ' ' ' y,;,:-, 

'figs. The MeateBMi coiKpier Ifmrv, 



' to-iilected i>b^ «|iiAv 

M'iiiinMi.. . M'tefletorioutM*'^ l>qrai&eCiMi”$.ircllMf:iiti| 
to aadt pritomr— diweat-te Medfai*. . 
li na& ihe test of fomomeat tqr ail 

4j|||i^'49aM|HMM'''-1diW <k«' Md^^Eiiast SlamoioBs and n^nbes 


Aaani it Mut bjr lioawifidi iatt> Egjn^t and eq^ Ali’a paftbam. 
TlM piddidf pnjr for each other «Mle wag^BK d»oo anr. 

Me. AU ia aaiaaahauted $ Haaan, hie ddeet aoot ia »ttm iTt«i d caliph. 

■fc. Hasan lesigna the caliphate: Moawijrah, the firat of die Oauni* 
adsi heeanaasaBiMvaladnleraf dKMoalema; he malcea Daaeaacaa his 
c aptlal. »' ■ 

ISbatn'iof Aifiiert{ ixaitbaidy la divided betareea his two sons. 
C e wat a wa, d etea t ed by all ciasaea, learns Cooataatiaople and coea to 
Italy ; dM aaame dstaiaa. the Eaiptcas and Ilia sons. 

«i|. Conslaaa viaili Itoott and canies afinqr noch apod and lethca to 


SynhHsa. 

••44 GhH|d> Meaw^raha^ointi as his lieulenaat hi Persia, India, and 
the Seed Us hidf4)ioliMr, Ziyad, ** die gieatest man of the age.” 

dalk Oeaatans is aa aa i a inawi i d in a bath at Syraouae; Constaas IV 
swoeaeda tB dm throne ^ the Eastern Ernphe. 

HMdUiBBtanseet qp Meoeaius as emperor. 

CoMtandan^ Is irst besieged by the Sseacens. 

400. fieSy is hnraded by die Saracens, who capture Syiaeaae. . 

« KiTnnma, a hi% Mahoosetaa ci^ ha NoiAeni 

Afri^ founded. 

Ha^Of Ootabe 111; Theodork, or Thierry Illfbeooeaes king of 
Neastria and Botgandp* 

SIdoUand Thieay ara eampeded by die FraUrn to latire.mto a 
meiiaiitwyi Chfldetfc ter a timere^^ atone. 

Puadbdf l^ndf vMs son, q^pohited fay €a%h Moaw^rah Ueu- 
■lllliidlt-'lHilltnll^ iUo Bokhara and detets dm Turks. 

dR* oonned^ die Anjdo-Saaon Church, at Hmefimi. 

' " ya af’ ' d ia ' ' 'Sanesas repeat 'diUr attacicS' on CenataatUaple ; 

«icoeash%'^|K tts A e i e n e e . . .. 
diek aaooasteryaii'BammS'.dn gosenr 

dMMdl'lieMttia. ' 

~ diiS''Vtiiiiii'iittin 'nude ^ - 

•'#ato'«noertaia. 



T>amm itmm fte wahotfty.af 
EfMil «qid» Wilfrtil bWB Vwic «b« 


EgfiM misl» pi^ bteifm 
' A littge cdtnet flilbie iat^tam mmim. ’ ^ ^ 

§ 99 . Aoonndl hdUat 
cliitttslics. 

08i». i^artli geM»l ecmdt of the Clniitiit at Cc»istiotfaiQ|4^ 
ofhciilo hmaf coodemned. 

latiiMirtn^toi akuigdom fai Mi»da(iiiciddit tte Sot 

garliiia* 

Hoieyiif too of AH, and hk Idlowen massacred at Kerbelak 

Murder of Dagobert II, after which Fdpiii of Hdislai and liaillD 
role Aostrasia with die title of dokes. 


Attempt a> potoon Wamba; he resigns his cmwn aad retires into a 
monasteiy ; Erv^its succeeds him as king of the Visigoths. 

ges« For twelve mondm the impacsr k vaamt after lAo 11 . 

gl4« Constanthie sends to Rome locks of the hair of his two sonSf in 
token of their adoption bsr die Chmrch. 

Egfrid sends Beort with an army into Irdand and lays wism the 


conntiy. 

eSS. Jnsdnian 11 becomes emperor of the East on the deadi id €on* 
ilanthie IV. 

The Picis defeat die Angles of Northumbria under tCisf Scfftllh, at 
Niotasmnere. 


••7. Battle of Teatri; tite victory of P^pkiof Hdriafalstvn fciai^ 
away mar ttie wbde Fraiiklih empire. 

m». OedwallateeiBBeflwcrowaof WceeeKto laaaulcoea^oRaUe; 
he diea there one year later. 

6.0. Ob the death of Tlwodore, Berthwald becooea tb# intt olth- 
UsIk^ of Canterbury. 

Two Aaglo-SaicDB Mdi^, Kffiaa and WttbMoedrpteadi la GeMMuy. 
allowaOands 111 toaoooeed Thieriy lll aa aoreliid 

Nena^ 

6.1. CCim^ of CoBBtaiidB^le, caOed ’’QttliiaeBtiiBl #^^!^ 

acknoirledfed byttie WeateraOi'iiiCh. ' ' ■ 

fp. The tfaboBwtaw d^eat thearniy otdiected by|wlii|i^ 

hagtopidiSi 

AaMoia ia ocaqaered by d» MahotBctana. 

*Da«ea&oWti^‘ 


IF' 

''iliM provoke; bp'ltokr flfliro** 

.1pk«a^iae«''Pv«w M ii» 

■ : >l|pkf*l|lii|jsi 4 ^ I'tlM’ . pneditac <d 'ike '^Jn^SueO' pWbnwies 
wi||kil#f|^ Ftkkme.; he «ppobte Wilbiim},itt^'aeawBe 

/.'v^<:|Q|dlHi!^ «iM<#ct 4 ove, with, a oowcfi.of ^tribiaes<«iid' je%ee, 

or thk Doorskv w VsMicE,*iv, »9a. 

'.'‘.Ili|b'.'|ii«p'«t> kw :i^ tile SanceiiB,''skaiiii8 and dedrojm C^- 

tipi. :'m - McMBt Atiae tiie Berben, or wild al^h«<ds, aaooeaaki% re- 
■lit ike edittice oC tiM 

tep. Ak Unjr of Btdieriatu, under Terbelis, restores Justinian to bis 
tiuoaei ke iatii^ bloody vengeance for bis expulsioii. 

AOaeMtieB of Caliph Welid. 

peti. Pope John VII refuses to accept, or even revise, the acts of the 
Coundl irf Constsatinople, ajd. 691, whi^ Justinian requires him to 
adopt 

foy. The Mahonetans, under Musa, overcome tiie Berbm and are 
masters ol aU Morthera Africa; they estabHah thonaeives in tbe vaUey 
of the Indus and conquer Karisme, Bokhara, and Saraariond, whence 
tiiey introduce ^ manufacture of paper. 

yel. Justinian, uamindfttl of his oblktations to Terbdis, attacks the 
Bnlgariw, but is defeated. 

yep. Rodmie ascends the Gothic tiirone la Spain. 

Theodoras, by order of the Emperor Justinian, plunders Ravenna and 
soidt'die princkud hthabitaats to Constantiw^le, where they are cruelly 
murdered. 

fss. Tardc, with a large force of Arab-Moon, lauds in Spain. See 
* SaiutSBHS lir Spain,” iv, yot. 

JMtinian'a conthiued cruelties iwDvoke a revolt at Ravenna; heaends 
atieet and army to destroy Cherson and massacre its hihabitants. The 
citisens of Cherson proclaim Batdaaes emperor, under the name of 
Ph%fiGiuit Ida cause b espomed by both the fleet and army, udiich 
conduct him to Coostantino^, where he is acknowledged, and Justinian 
iap(|t.to'' 4 !Batii.-' 

ytS. Musa, at tin bead of the Saracens, crosses the Pyrarees. 

ns. Qrsrlia Martiti gains the ascendency in Austiasia; he contends 
sgaipst Chjl^ntiff llv tiw successor ol Dagofaert ia Neustria. 

ytp. 1 m the Isaoriaa ascends tiie throne of tbe Eastern Empire. 
'v''€Scti4|piititM|^)teugsln besieged by the Moslems. . 

T^ jSnsscsas sufiera disastrous defeat at the Ctme of Covadonga, 

■ , . ■ . ■ 

ytflf Oniiea Martel is victorious at Soissons; both Frankish king' 
tionisistdtfalvlridguhto^ V ' ■ ' ' ^ 

ytp. WatboBBe fa captuttd sad occupied hj the Sifaciens under Zana. 


(he ocOttfon briof 'ihe^deetioa of Cngorf Ijtl. ^ ■ ' ' ' !' ' 

• : 'Tt^- ' BhllQt jrf'^oittOt)oA<iO';ClHMlpi':IIIUMdi''Oil^^ MlMl 'ltd 'fflillilililii > 
and HiTC* ^ «i9fa«‘0{ Dm FtMcs;'' '‘SM^9;Ba««Ut^'1%iNlM»^ '' 

Pojp^ -nf. Hifyiiiyi'i lilpiliiil 

tte tefpocbuili* ■ ^ 

’fSt* :£ni|MBtvif 'Im wucite lito ioftCSflWrtittriitti'' IRMiur ^ lN0tA‘ ' 

priaoeaB, vlwiUlun'biiitim^'tidcetdieaine^oi.i^^ 

9te« The Senoaie..si« totpelkd bam (he^ t yii i i r ^fertof.'firiB^ 
Chaila Marhd and hie a%, Lieo^nai. 

Dcwlli ot Iao tte IsAiiriiii i n( XfffiV }u of-'ConiCMMhiii 'V 'lui of 

tbeEMt 

Ma. Btolhof Qhaitanag— , 

jOh Caiiomaa defeata (ha Sanaa; tfacf aw foned into hi^dito' ' 
74ai.'IUag Ca ttem an rriinquidtes toe toioae«f toeFnndDi,aMI w* 
tiraa intoainauatny. See * Foomdwo or TfB CaauuwaittuM Dv- 

HASTY,* hr, 314. 

747. Grwt idagne in Coostantiw^^. 

74t. Venetian mentoanls having poichaaed Ates to be eeld in JUdOS 
to the S a ra cena, Pope Zachaiy fottida the tndfc. 

Viigilias,a priest, convict of heieqrfto heUeviag in toe e alatonc e 
of tint antipodes. 

790. Endof tiieOniniiadandriaeof titeAbbasaMfidynedy ofadiliiBi; 
an (he tomiiy of the fonner, esocpt Afademhmaa, pot to deato. 

791. P^fai tiie Short founds tin Cartovingian dTanstjr of toe fHotoa. 
See * Foundiho or the CAKunmioiAH Oynastt,” iv, $*4. 

fSa. Extinction of toe enrchatotd Savonna bf tiM inKbOMib tnilto 
Aslidiriitia. 

799* Pope Stephen II jonnejm to FcBBoe. 

794. Pf^titoShortiaorowaedbjrSteplMi lI. - Stm*Wmmumi»i''W 

TBB CAHtflVIHOUH OTHnSTY,* hr, 314. 

799. P^pb the Short defeats Astolitons, lOng of the lAesIwde^^^iil 
bvests Pope Siqdwa II rtih Ravenna, and otoer fdaoes taken intol'toe 

St BootCaoe is nartyrad in Genuuqr. y;: 

rati. Abdenalnaaa founds tiie kfog^ of toe Onnalsto Id^pilitoMt 
797* En^eror Cenatanline oonne' tito'-foiveiir 4ti'>''PtototI'~nniieil||i''SMIkir 
presen ts he aends|tim the first otgm knornin fiaien 

?99< P^ conqueis N(utoMne'nBd'«dptfo'todi>sf'':1^^ 

Fianoe. : 

TOs.* Fonndingof Bagdad, toe capital Of toe tssWII Bdljllt 






liKiidiyoiad 'p^-Ctumum^' 
!:WlWW’ ^ ':^'':pOpttlaee,'llf tiiifm»r 

■ OMkmaffu iknimu iait Unc ofvOe 
w.GiijuajMiA«iE,*'i»* 334. ' 

long war t«aiB«.^ Saxou. 

, iMi' viaita Rome; lie captorea Pavia alter aidage of 
wtd alao pMaaa end to Ae ktegdpm of Lomtaudv. tlie 
^ trnpamkt «o Jaenaaed by Chartemagoe. Forgery of die 
■ P o o o H a t ..ftoa t a rt l m * ■ oaed aa a plea to?aige Chartemagae atUl 

montoagKraadiaedieaeeof Rome. —■»— 

y>fc :.<yilo|B;. la-, jaraded . toy Charlemagae; 00 tola letara to repel the 
Saaoaa hia fear.guanl la aoipriaed; there eoaoea toe " Dotoroua Root* 
of Roneeavallea. See ‘Cuuna of CHAauuiaiGiis,* ^,,334. 

fto. Ttoe govemoMat of the Eaatem Empire ia bv Ireoe in 

toe aaiae (rf her aoa, Conatantow VI. 

9C1. Charinugae vWtaRome ; hia two aoaa ate crowned by toe Pope 
one Ung of Italy, the otoer of Aquitaine. 

ThS- Irene i»<opoaea a general coimcO to eatabUah toe wotahip of 


Fierce atraggle of toe Saaona agakut Cbailenu«nc; Wittikind and 
AlbetoipitoBdtaitd pnfeaa Chriatiaaity. 

yW. On toe deato of A 1 Hadi, toe tomous Hanm-al-Raahid aee- 
oeeda to toe oaatoraoalMtate. 

yhy» Second Council of Nkse^-toe aevento gene r al council of toe 
Chaatot itdecreea toe wonhip of imagea. 

tt$. Bavaria b faroo^ completely under toe away of 

y|g «5 fbat recorded inr^ of toe Nocthmen (Oaneto into Eon- 
land. ^ 

yto,* PabUcation of toe Caraftor BmAi, being toe jo^fmcnta of toe 
Keaw^CnnacB td toe bitoopaof dw Weat oneertain idigdoua degmaa. 

y. t iret campaign of Caia rl e m agne againat toe AvareorHuna; to«y 


Sy JPwi CPa raqidere Ethribert and anneaea Eaat Anglia to Her- 
wj to atoiigineat tor Me crime he leviea a tan on hia anbjoeta to aupport 
TO achod founded at Rome by Ina; toil ia dtttwaid co n vetied Into 
f’atoria.fenoe.T , 

P^^^^ynaaaadpnto'oatdw ^of hwaon, EaiperarCCn- 




coaqaen the, Avon or Hhha.' 

^•^^Bjia too'lll peaddea at the oorarution of Cihutomagne aa em- 
prenr ai the Witt, Baa •'Ca**nt of CHAUBHAORto* iv, 334. 

" ' ^Oato-aaecBiato.' ' 








^ 

' wr ^g4UUU IIBIlIBBOMB IRrHu «BCD’ 

'JhilWMp* 






' ^•n.'CaviliitM-^fniimai^bMMweii 


te4. Damurf Chitem ii we } Looii Jt XWh M Mt^ hh Ojjy aiiwrliiBg 

■Otif. 

tiS. Lonit caacta tt iqpalog)r&on Leofor liavinK aanciaed 
chrfl jndkfakl power at lUme. 

. ttf. Partittoii of the Fiankkh <Biq>ire by Loaia <r Z J i tf aai aafr i r . 

• M. HaraM of jjouA Jattaad ba p tiaed; be teorim tnm Lonia a 
gnmtof bmdbFriedand. # 

•a?. The Saaon heptardqr foanded by Egbert, lOig of Weaaea. See 
*E^brt Bbcombs Kino of tub Amou>-Saxon Hspraacmr,” hr, gja. 

Bei^iBfaigrrf d» Saracea cua g ueat of Skfly. 

•as. Sjaaeuaeuid agieat part of Catatoiia captnred by the Sanoeu. 

aap. Korth Walea aidteoibi to l^bert DoagaUb, a aaoidi iriM bad 
writtea a book in defence of unage-wondilp, ia fdaoed over the achoaioC 
Pavia. 

8)0. Ftoat rebeOion of the aoaa of Loofa it IMtmmmin. 

Daaea land on the lale (d Shepp^, England. 

833. Looiaiaapriaoner in tbehandaof biaaon Lolbair,adioaaaBaiea 
61B fanperid power after the ” Field of Liea.” 

Danea land bi Weaaex from diinyfive and defeat Eidiert. 

The tegular ancoeaaion of Scottiah kinga begina with Alpine. 

1^ Coathmaaoe of the dEEnrencea between die Aagkr^utonwdRo- 
null deigybi England. See*'£csKaTBncoK8slCiMOOVTBaAifau>- 
Saxow Hbftabchy,” iv, 37a. 

Lodiair oompeOed by hla brotbo’ to leatore diefr £Mb«r, Loida, to 
bto throne. 

833. Egdiert defeataaooodifawdaimyof Daaea aad CeraMi BtttQBa 
atHcogaton. * ! 

Daaea invade the Nedieiianda and aadt Utrecht. 

888. Antwerp ia burned and Ftaadam iava^ by the Daiildt '^ 

Deadi of the fiiat Engliah Icing, Extort. 

837. Firatincuraionof the Daawiip..tii8iCbi|M. . 

838. The Dance aafl up toe i;.oit« and nwbie toe 88 

Touts. 

Cabph litontaaaem hivadea Aafai Mhiar. 




